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Ir is not necessary to defend the meeting of an Inter- 
national Congress. Such meetings have become one of the 
general customs of our time, and have thus given evidence 
that they are generally approved. Let me rather suggest to 
you some thoughts as to the work which, being in Congress, 
we have to do, and the spirit in which it may best be done, 
so that the good effects of our meeting may last long after 
our parting. 

In the largest view of our design, it may seem to be that 
of bringing together a multitude of various minds for the 
promotion and diffusion of knowledge in the whole science 
and art of medicine, in their widest range, in all their nar- 
rowest divisions, in all their manifold utilities. And this 
design, I cannot doubt, will be fulfilled ; for although the 
programme tells of selected subjects for discussion, and 
defines the order of our work, yet knowledge will be pro- 
moted in a much wider range in the meetings without order, 
which will be held every day and everywhere—meetings of 
men with all kinds of mental power and all forms of know- 
ledge and of skill; everyone ready alike to impart and to 
acquire knowledge. 

It is safe to say that in the casual conversations of this 
coming week there will be a larger interchange and diffusion 
of information than in any equal time and » in the 
whole past history of medicine. And with this interchan 
will be a larger increase, for in the mart of knowledge 
that receives gains, and he that gives retains, and none 

e increase wi t use great 
variety of minds which will meet. As I look round this 
1, my admiration is moved not only by the number and 
total power of the minds which are here, but by their 
diversity—a diversity in-which I believe they fairly repre- 
sent the whole of those who are en in the cultivation 
of our science. For here are minds representing the dis- 
tinctive characters of all the most gifted and most educated 
nations—characters still distinctly national, in spite of the 
intercourse of the nations, And from 
many of these nations we have both elder and younger men ; 
thoughtful men and practical; men of fact an 
imagination ; some confident, some sceptic ; various also in 
education, in purpose and mode of study, in disposition and 
in power. And scarcely less various are the and all 
the circumstances in which those who are have col- 
lected and have been using their knowledge. For I think 
that our calling is pre-eminent in its range of opportunities 
for scientific study. It is not only that the pure science of 


men of 


| element of each may be counteracted. And 
human life may match with the largest of the natural | 
sciences in the complexity of its subject-matter ; not only | which are to 


rials and there the opportunities for separate original 
research. 


Now, from these various opportunities of study men are 
here in Congress. Surely, whatever a multitude and diversity 
of minds can in a few days do for the promotion of know- 
ledge may be done here. Everyone has something he may 
teach, much more that he may learn ; and, in the midst of 
an apparent utter confusion, knowledge will increase and 
multiply. It has been said, indeed, that truth is more likely 
to emerge from error than from confusion, and in some in- 
stances this is true ; but much of what we call confusion is 
only the order of Nature not yet discerned ; and so it may 
be . Certainly it is from what seems like the confusion 
of successive meetings such as this that that kind of truth 
emerges which is among the best moving and directi 
forces in the scientific as well as ia the social life—the 
which is told in the steady growth of general opinion. 

But it is not proposed to leave the work of the Congress to 
what would seem like chance and disorder, good as the 
result might be ; nor yet to the persona! influences by which 
we may all be. made fitter for work, though these may be 
very potent, In the stir and controversy of meetings such 
as we shall have there cannot fail to be useful emulation ; 
by the examples that will appear of success in research, 
many will be moved to more enthusiasm, many to more 
keen study of the truth; our range of work will be made 
wider, and we shall gain that greater interest in each other’s 
views and that clearer apprehension of them which are 
always attained b: and by memories 

association in pleasure as well as in work, But as it will 
not be left to chance, so neither will sentiment have to fulfil 
the chief duties of the Congress. 

Following the good example of our predeneoet, certain 
subjects have been selected which will be chiefly though 
not exclusively discussed, and the discussions are to be 

sections into which we shall soon divide. 

Of these subjects it would not be for me to even if 
I were competent to do so, unless I may say that they are 
so numerous and complete that, together with the opening 
addresses of the Presidents of Sections, they leave me 
nothing but such generalities as may seem commonplace. 
They have been selected, after the custom of former meet- 
ings, from the most stirring and practical questions of the 
day ; they are those which must occupy men’s minds, and 
on which there is at this time most reason to expect progress, 
or even a just decision, from very wide discussion, They 
will be discussed by those most learned in them, and in 
many instances by who have spent months or years in 
studying them, and who now offer their work for criticism 
and judgment. 

I will only observe that the subjects selected in every sec- 
tion involve questions in the solution of which all the varieties 
of mind and knowledge of which I have spoken may find their 
use. For there are questions not only on many subjects, but 
in all of progress towards settlement. In some the 
chief seems to be the collection of facts well observed 
by many persons. I say by many, not only because man 
facts are wanted, use in all difficult research it is 
well that each apparent fact should be observed by many ; 
for things are not what eure to each one mind. In that 
which each man believes that he observes there is something 
of himself ; and for certainty, even on matters of fact, we 
often need the agreement of many minds, that the personal 
much more is 
in the consideration of the many questions 

decided by discussing the several values of 


this n 


that the living human body is, in both its material and its | admitted facts and of probabilities, and of the conclusions 


in-dwelling forces, the most complex thing yet known; but 
that in our practical duties this most complex thing is 
sented to us in an almost infinite multiformity. Fo 
poe we are occupied, not with a type and pattern of the 
aman nature, but with all its varieties in all classes of 
men, of every age and every occupation, in all climates and 
a'l social states ; we have to study men singly and in multi- 
tudes, in poverty and in wealth, in wise and unwise living, 
in heathy and all the varieties of disease ; and we have to 
learn, or at least to try to learn, the results of all these con- 
ditions of life while, in successive generations and in the 
mingling of families, they are heaped together, confused, and 
always changing. In every one of all these conditions man, 
in mind and body, must be studied by us; and every one 
of them offers some different problems for inquiry and solu- 
tion. Wherever our duty or our scientific curiosity, or, in 
mate- 


happy combination, both, lead us, there the 
N Ad may us, are 


in| 


drawn from them. For on questions such as these minds of 
all kinds may be well employed. Here there will be occasion 
even for those which are not unconditionally praiseworthy, 
such as those that habitually doubt, and those to whom the 
invention of arguments is more pleasing than the mere 
search for truth, Nay, we may be abie to observe the 
utility even of error, We may not, indeed, wish for a pre- 
valence of errors ; they are not more desirable than are the 
crime and misery which evoke charity, And yet in a 
Congress we may palliate them, for we may see how, as we 
may often read in history, errors, like doubts and contrary 
pleadings, serve to bring out the truth, to make it express 
itself in clearest terms and show its whole strength and 
value. Adversity is an excellent school for truth as well as 
for virtue, 

But that which I would chiefly note, in relation to the 
great variety of minds which are here, is that it is charac- 
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teristic of that mental pliancy and readiness for variation 
which is essential to all scientific progress, and which a 
great International Congress may illustrate and promote, In 
all the subjects for discussion we look for the attainment of 
some novelty and change in knowledge or belief; and after 
every such change there must ensue a change in some of the 
conditions of thinking and of working. Now, for all these 
changes minds need to be pliaut and quick to adjust 
themselves. For all progressive science there must be 
minds that are young whatever may he their age. 

Just as the discovery of auscultation brought to us the 
necessity for a refined cultivation of the sense of hearing, 
which was before of only the same use in medicine as in the 
common business of life; or, as the employment of the 
numerical method in estimating the value of facts required 
that minds should be able to record and think in ways pre- 
viously unused; or, #s the acceptance of the doctrine of 
evolution has changed the course of thinking in whole 
departments of science—so is it, in less measure, in every 
less advance of knowledge. All such advances change the 
circumstances of the mental life, and minds that cannot or 
will not adjust themselves become {ess useful or must, at 
least, modily their manner of utility. They may continue 
to be the best defenders of what is true ; they may strengthen 
and expand the truth, and may apply it in practice with all 
the advantages of experience ; they may thus secure the 
ncn of science and use them well ; but they will not 

crease them. 

It is with minds as with living bodies. One of their chief 

wers is in their self-adjustment to the varying conditions 
in which they have to live. Generally, those species are the 
strongest and most abiding that can thrive in the widest 
range of climate and of f And, of all the races of men, 
they are the mightiest and most noble who are, or by self- 
adjustment can become, most fit for all the new conditions 
of existence in which by various changes they may be placed. 
These are they who prosper in great changes of their social 
state ; who, in successive generations, grow stronger by the 
production of a population so various that some are fitted to 
each of all the conditions of material and mode of life which 
they can discover or invent. These are most prosperous in 
the highest civilisation ; these whom Nature adapts to the 
products of their own arts. 

Or, among other groups, the mightiest are those who are 
strong:alike on land and sea ; who can explore and colonise, 
and in every climate can replenish the earth and subdue it ; 
and this not by tenacity or mere robustness, but rather by 
pliancy and the production of varieties fit to abide and in- 
crease in all the various conditions of the world around. 

Now, it is by no distant analogy that we trace the likeness 
between these in their successful contests with the material 
conditions of life and those who are to succeed in the in- 
tellectual strife with the difficulties of science and of art. 
There must be minds which in variety may match with all 
the varieties of the subject matters, and minds which, at once 
or in swift succession, can be adjusted to all the increasing 
and changing modes of thought and work. 

Sach are the minds we need; or rather, such are the 
miods we have; and these in great meetings prove and 
augment their worth. Happily the natural increase in the 
variety of minds in all cultivated races is—whether as canse 
or as consequence—nearly proportionate to tbe increasing 
variety of knowledge. And it has become proverbial and is 
nearly true in science and art, as itis in commerce and in 
national life, that, whatever work is to be done, men are 
found or soon produced who are exactly fit to do it. 

Bat it need not be denied that, in the possession of this 
first and chiefest power for the increase of knowledge, there 
is a source of weakness, In works done by dissimilar and 
independent minds, dispersed in different fields of study, or 
only gathered into self-assorted groups, there is apt to be 
discord and great waste of power. There is, therefore, need 
that the workers shonid from time to time be brought to 
some consent and uvity of purpose; that they should have 
pacar for conference and mutual criticism ; for mutual 
help and the tests of free discussion. This it is which, on 
the largest scale and most effectually, our Congress may 

achieve ; not, indeed, by striving after a useless and happily 

impossible uniformity of mind or method, but by diminish- 


that, though we may be far apart and different, yet our 

work is and shall be essentially one; in all its parts mu- 

tually dependent, mutually helpful, in no part complete or 

self-sufficient, We may thus declare that as we who are 

many are met to be members of one body, so our work for 

science shall be one, though manifold ; that as we, who are 

of many nations, will for a time forget our nationalities, and 

will even repress our patriotism, unless for the promotion of 

a friendly rivalry, so will we in our work, whether here and 

now or everywhere and always, have one end and one de- 

sign—the promotion of the whole science and whole art of 
healing. 

It may seem to be a denial of this declaration of unity that, 

after this general meeting, we shall separate into sections 
more numerous than in any former Congress, Let me speak 
of these sections to defend them ; for some maintain that, 

even in such a division of studies as these may encourage, 

there is a mischievous dispersion of forces. The science of 
medicine, which used to be praised as one and indivisible, is 
broken up, they say, among specialists, who work in conflict 
rather than in concert, and with mutual distrust more than 
mutual help. 

But let it be observed that the sections which we have 
instituted are only some of those which are already reco- 
snised, in many countries, in separate societies, each ot which 
a its own place, and rules of self-government and its own 
literature. And the division has taken place naturally in 
the course of events which could not be hindered, For the 
partial separation of medicine, first from the other natural 
sciences, and now into sections of its own, has been due to 
the increase of knowledge being far greater than the increase 
of individual mental power. 

I do not doubt that the average mental power constantly 
increases in the successive generations of all well-trained 
peoples; but it does not increase so fast as knowledge 
does, and thus, in every science, as well as in our own, a 
small portion of the whole sum of knowledge has _be- 
come as much as even a large mind can hold and duly 
cultivate. Many of us must, for practical life, have a fair 
acquaintance with many parts of onr science, but none can 
hold it all; and for complete knowledge, or for research, or 
for safely thinking out beyond what is known, no one can 
hope for success unless by limiting himself within the few 
divisions of the science for which, by nature or by education, 
he is best fitted. Thus our division into sections is only an 
instance of that division of labour which in every prosperous 
nation we see in every field of active life, and which is 
always justified by more work better done. 

Moreover, it cannot be said that in any of our sections 
there is not enough for a full strong mind to do. If any- 
one will doubt this let him try his own strength in the dis- 
cussions of several of them. 

In truth, the fault of specialism is not in narrowness, but 
in the shallowness and the belief in self-sufficiency with 
which it is apt to be associated. If the field of any specialty 
in science be narrow it can be dug deeply. In science, as 
in mining, a very narrow shaft, if only it be carried deep 
enough, may reach the richest stores of wealth, and find use 
for all the appliances of scientific art. Not in medicine 
alone, but in every department of knowledge, some of the 
grandest results of research and of Jearning, broad and deep, 
are to be found in monographs on subjects that to the 
common mind seemed small and trivial. 

And study in a Congress such as this may be a useful 
remedy for self-sufficiency. Here every group may find a 
rare occasion, not only for an opportune assertion of the 
supreme excellence of its own range and mode of study, but 
for the observation of the work of every other. Each section 
may show that its own facts must be deemed sure, and that 
by them every suggestiou from without must be tested ; but 
each may learn to doubt every inference of its own which 
is not consistent with the facts or reasonable beliefs of others. 
Each may observe how much there is in the knowledge of 
others which should be mingled with its own; and the sum 
of all may be the wholesome conviction of all that we cannot 
justly estimate the value of a doctrine in one part of our 
science till it has been tried in many or in all, 

We were taught this in our schools, and many of us have 
taught that all the parts of medical science are necessary to 


ing the lesser evil of waste aud discord which is attached to 
the far greater good of diversity and independence. Now, 
as in numbers and variety the Congress may represent the 
whole multitude of workers everywhere dispersed, so in its 
gathering and concord it may represent a common consent 


the education of the complete practitioner. In the inde- 
pendence of later life some of us seem too ready to believe 
| that the parts we severally choose may be self-sufficient, and 
that what others are learning cannot much concern us. 

fair study of the whole work of the Congress may convince 
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us of the fallacy of this belief. We may see that the test of 
truth in every part must be in the patient and impartial 
trial of its adjustment with what is true in every other. All 

fect organisations bear this test ; all parts of the whole 
Body of scientific trath should be tried by it. 

Moreover, I would not, from a scientific point of view, 
admit any estimate of the comparative importance of the 
several divisions of our science, however widely they may 
differ in their present utilities. And this I would think 
right, not only because my office as President binds me to a 
strict impartiality and to the claim of freedom of research for 
all, but because we are very imperfect jadges of the whole 
value of any knowledge, or even of single facts; for every 
fact in science, wherever gathered, has not on!y a present 
value, which we may be able to estimate, but a living and 

rmival power of which none can guess the issue. 

It would be difficult to think of anything that seemed less 
likely to acquire practical utility than those researches of 
the few naturalists who, from Leeuwenhoeck to Ehrenberg, 
studied the most minute of living things—the vibrionide. 
Men boasting themselves as practical might ask, ‘* What 
good can come of it?” Time and scientilic industry have 
answered, ‘‘ This good : those researches bave given a more 
true form to one of the most important practical doctrines of 
organic chemistry ; they have iatroduced a great beneficial 
change in the most practical part of surgery; they are 
leading to one 2s great in the practice of medicine ; they 
concern the highest interests of agriculture ; and their power 
is not yet exhausted.” 

And as practical men were, in this instance, incompetent 
——— the value of scientific facts, so were men of science at 
ault when they missed the discovery of anvesthetics. Yearafter 
year the influences of laughing gas and of ether were shown 
the one fell to the level of the wouders displayed by itinerant 
lecturers, students made fan with the other ; they were the 
merest practical men, men looking for nothing but what 
might be straightway useful, who made the great discovery 
which has borne fruit not only in the mitigation of suffering, 
but in a wide range of physiological science. 

The history of science has many similar facts, and they 
may teach that any man will be both wise and dutifal if he 
will patiently and thoughtfully do the best he cana in the 
field of work in which, whether by choice or chance, bis lot 
iscast. There let him at least search for trath, reflect on it, 
and record it accurately ; let him imitate that accuracy and 
completeness of whieh I think we may boast that we have, 
in the descriptions of the human body, the highest instance 
yet attained in any branch of knowledge. Trath so recorded 
cannot remain barren. 

In thus speaking of the value of careful observation and 
records of facts, I seem to be in agreement with the officers 
of all the sections ; for without any intended con-ent they 
have all proposed such subjects for discussion as can be 
decided ouly by well collected facts and fair direct inductions 
from them. There are no questions on theories or mere 
doctrine. This [ am sure may be ascribed not to any dis- 
regard of the value of good reasoning or of reasonable 
hypotheses, but parily to the just belief that such things 
are ill-suited for discussion in large meetings, and partly to 
the fact that we have no great opponent schools, no great 
parties named after leaders or leading doctrines about which 
we are in the habit of disputing. In every section the dis- 
cussions are to be on definite questions, which, even if they 
be associated with theory or general doctrines, may yet be 
soon bronght to the test of fact; there is to be no use of 
doctrinal touchstones, 

I am speaking of no science but our own. I do not dowht 
that in others there is advantage in dogma; or ia the guid- 
ance of a central organising power, or in divisions and con- 
flicting parties. But in the medical sciences I believe that 
the existence of parties founded on dominant theories has 
always been a sign of satisfaction with plausible 
errors, or with knowledge which was even for the time im- 
perfect. Such parties used to exist, aud the personal histories 
of their leaders are some of the most attractive parts of the 
history of medicine; but, although in some instances an 
enthusiasm for the master-mind may have stirred a few men 
to unusual industry, yet very soon the disciples seem to have 
been fascinated by the distinctive doctrine, content to bear its 
name, and to cease from active scientific work. The domi- 
nance of doctrine has promoted the habit of inference, and 
repressed that of careful observation and indaction. It has 
encouraged that fallacy to which we are all too prone, that 
we have at length reached an elevated sure position on which 


we may rest, and only think and guide, In this way spe- 
cialism in doctrine or in method of study has hindered the 
progress of science more than the specialism which has 
attached itself to the study of one organ or of one method of 
practice. This kind of specialism may enslave inferior 
minds; the specialism of doctrine can enchant into mere 
dreaming those that should be strong and alert in the work 
of free research. 

I speak the more earnestly of this because it may be said, 
if our Congress be representative, as it surely is, may we not 
legislate? May we not declare some general doctrines which 
may be used as tests and as guides ior future study? We 
had better not. 

The best work of our International Congress is in the 
clearing and strengthening of the knowledge of realities ; in 
bringing, year after year, all its force of numbers and 
varieties of minds to press forward the demonstration and 
diffusion of truth as nearly to completion as may from year 
to year be possible. Thus, chiefly, our Congress may 
maintain and invigorate the life of our science. And the 
progress of science must be as that of life. It sounds well 
to speak of the temple of science and of building and crown- 
ing the edifice. But the body of science is not as any dead 
thing of human work, however beautiful ; it is as something 
living, capable of development and a better growth in every 
part. For as in all life the attainment of the highest con- 
dition is only possible through the timely passing-by of the 
less good, that it may be replaced by the better, so is it in 
science. As time passes, that which seemed true and was 
very good becomes relatively imperfect truth, and the 
truth more nearly perfect takes its place. 

We may read the history of the progress of truth in 
science as a palwontology. Many things which, as we look 
far back, appear, like errors, monstrous and uncouth 
creatures, were, in their time, good and useful, as good as 
possible. They were the lower and less perfect forms of 
truth which, amid the floods and stifling atmospheres of 
error, still survived ; and just as each successive condition 
of the organic world was necessary to the evolution of the 
next followiog higher state, so from these were slowly 
evolved the better forms of truth which we now hold. 

This thought of the likeness between the progress of 
scientific truth and the history of organic life may give us 
all the better courage in a work which we cannot hope to 
complete, and in which we see continual and sometimes 
disheartening change. It is, at least, full of comfort to 
those of us who are growing old. We that can read in 
memory the history of half a century might look back with 
shame and deep regret at the imperfections of ‘our early 
knowledge if we might not be sure that we held, and some- 
times helped onward, the best things that were, in their 
time possible, and that they were necessary steps to the 
better present, even as the present is to the still better 
future. Yes, to the far better future; for there is no 
course of Nature more certain than is the upward progress of 
science. We may seem to move in circles, but they are the 
circles of a constantly ascending spiral; we may seem 
to sway from side to side, but it is only as on a steep 
ascent which must be climbed in zigzag. 

What may be the knowledge of the future none can guess. 
If we could conceive a limit to the total sum of mental 
power which will be possessed by future multitudes of well- 
instructed men, yet could we not conceive a limit to the dis- 
covery of the properties of materials which they will bend to 
their service. We may find the limit of the power of our 
unaided limbs and senses ; but we cannot guess at a limit to 
the means by which they may be assisted, or to the invention 
of instruments which will become only a little more separate 
from our mental seives than are the outer sense organs with 
which we are constructed. 

In the certainty of this progress, the great question for us 
is what shall we contribute to it? It will not be easy to 
match the recent past. The advance of medical knowl 
within one’s memory is amazing, whether reckoned in 
wonders of the science not yet applied, or in.practical results 
in the general lengthening of life, or, which is still better, in 
the prevention and decrease of pain and misery, and in the 
increase of working power. I cannot count or recount all 
that ia this time has been done ; and I suppose there are 
very few, if any, who can justly tell whether the progress of 
mediciae has been equal to that of any other great branch 
of knowledge during the same time. I believe it has been ; 
I know that the same rate of progress cannot be maintained 
without the constant and wise work of thousands of good in- 
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tellects ; and the mere maintenance of the same rate is not 
enough, for the rate of the P my, sary of science should con- 
stantly increase. That in the last fifty years was at least 
twice as great as that in the previous fifty. What will it be 
in the next, or, for a more useful question, what shall we 
contribute to it ? 

prescribe for more than this week. In this 


mere or for that I ho 

you will fin r provision, and enjoy it be 

reeling 4 joy tter for the 
nd when we part let us bear away with us, not onl 

much more knowledge than we came with, wor Than of the 

lessons for our conduct in the future which we may learn in 

reflecting the work of our Congress. 

In the number and intensity of the questions brought 
before us we may see something of our responsibility. If 
we could gather into thought the amounts of misery or 
happiness, of helplessness or of power for work, which ma 
depend on the answers to all the questions that will come 

re us, this might be a measure of our responsibility, 
But we cannot count it ; let us imagine it ; we cannot, even 
in imagination, exaggerate it. Let us bear it always in our 
mind, and remind ourselves that our responsibility will con- 
stantly increase. For, as men become in the best sense 
better educated, and the influence of scientific knowledge on 
their moral and social state increases, so among all sciences 
there is none of which the influence, and therefore the 
responsibility, will increase more than ours; because none 
a haa concerns man’s happiness and working 

But more clearly in the recollections of the Congress 
a be reminded that in our science there may be, 
rather, there really is, a complete community o interest 
—_ men ofall nations. On all the questions before us we 
can differ, discuss, dispute, and stand in earnest rivalry ; 
but all consistently with friendship, all with readiness to wait 


patiently till more knowledge shall decide which is in th 

right. Let us resolutely hold to this when we are apart ; let 
our internationality be a clear, abiding sentiment, to be, as 
now, declared and celebrated at appointed times, but never 


to be forgotten. We may, perhaps, help to gain a 
honour for science if we thus that 
Ay J and dispassionately studied, 
oun e sam i i inter- 
national atereste e complete identity of inter 

nd then, let us always remind ourselves of the nobili 
of our calling. I dare to claim for it, that among all rd 
ences, ours, in the pursuit and use of truth, offers the 
most complete and constant union of those three qualities 
which have the greatest charm for pure and active miuds— 
novelty, utility, and charity. These three, which are some- 
timer in so lamentable disunion, as in the attractions of 
novelty without either meg ! or charity, are in our researches 
so combined that, unless by force or wilful wrong, they 
hardly can be put asunder, And each of them is admirable 
in its kind. For in every search for truth we can not only 
exercise curiosity, and have the delight—the really elemental 
happiness—of watching the unveiling of a mystery, but, on 
the way to*truth, if we look well round us, we shall see that 
we are passing among wonders more than the eye or mind 
can fully apprehend. And as one of the perfections of 
Nature is that, in all her works, wonder is harmonised with 
utility, so is it with our science. In every truth attained 
there is sora | either at hand or among the certainties of the 
— is not it is not in any 
relative with money-making ; it ma D 

estimated in the welfare of better 
Some of us may, indeed, make money and grow rich; but 
many of those that minister even to the follies and vices of 
mankind can make much more money than we. In all 
things costly and vainglorious they would far surpass us if 
would compete with them. We had better not compete 
where wealth is the highest evidence of success; we can 
compete with the world in the nobler ambition of being 
counted among the learned and the good who strive to make 
the future better and happier than the past. And to this we 
shall attain if we will remind ourselves that, as in every 
pursuit of knowledge there is the charm of novelty, and in 
every attainment of truth utility, so in every use of it there 
may be charity. I do not mean only the charity which is in 


hospitals or in the service of the , great as is the privilege 
of our calling in that we may belits chief ministers ; but that 
wider charity which is practised in a constant ee and 
Semen in patience and self-devotion. And it is surely 
air to hold that, as in every search for knowledge we may 
strengthen our intellectual power, so in every practical em- 
ployment of it we may, if we will, improve our moral nature ; 
we may obey the whole law of Christian love, we may 
ulustrate the highest induction of scientific philanthropy. 
Let us, then, resolve to devote ourselves to the promotion 
of the whole science, art, and charity of medicine. Let this 
resolve be to us as a vow of brotherhood ; and may God help 
us in our work. 


TRANSLATION OF AN 
ADDRESS 


ON THE 


VALUE OF PATHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT. 
Delivered at the International Medical Congress, 


By PROFESSOR RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the last International Medical Congress 
at Amsterdam, as reporter on the training of medical men, I 
discussed the question as to how far the experimental 
method was necessary in teaching, and I came to the con- 
clusion that it should be applied to as large an extent as 
possible, and that Vivisection especially was an indis- 
pensable means.' But in a still greater degree I found it 
necessary to lay stress on the importance of this method for 
the purposes of investigatiov, and in opposition to those who 
continued to oppose with ever-increasing vehemence the 
experimenting investigators, on account of both the direc- 
tion and the method of their experiments. I was able to 
say amid the eager applause of the numerous members of the 
Congress, without a single contradiction, “ None of those 
who attack vivisection as an aid to science have any con- 
ception of the true importance of science, nor of the value 
of this means of acquiring knowledge.” 

In the two years which have elapsed since then, the 
agitation of the opponents has increased considerably, not 
only in extent, but also in aim. One country after another 
has been drawn into its net, and international unions have 
been founded to attain greater results by united effort. 
People are no longer satisfied with the concessions made by 
the English Legislature in the year 1876. The demands have 
increased. A fetition from the new Leipzig Society for 
the Protection of Animals, dated March 8th of this year, 
demanded of the German Reichstag that a law should 
be passed by which cruelty to animals, under the pretence 
of scientific investigation, should be punished by imprison- 
ment for a term varying from not less than four weeks to 
two years, and also by deprivation of civil rights. It is 
true that all do not go so far as this. Some demand not 
exactly the complete suppression of all experiments on 
living animals, but only a more or less extensive limitation _ 
of the same. But they also make no secret of the fact that 
this concession is only a provisional one, and they demand 
that oven the official laboratories of the Universities should 
be piaced under the control of the societies for the protection 
of animals in such a manner that access to the laboratories 
should always be permitted to their members. . 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this move- 
ment has no prospects of success and is harmless, if only 
through its evident exaggeration. On the contrary, un- 
mistakable signs show that it has won powerful allies, 
and that in several countries the danger is becoming more 
imminent, that even those State institutions especially 
established for experimental purposes may be attacked in 
the scientific freedom of their methods, All the more does 
it appear right that the representatives of medical science 
should defend their position, and that they should also 
oppose international attacks by international means of pro- 
tection. But the most potent means of protection is truth, 


ue International des Sciences Médicales, 6 Session. 
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let us do heartily the proper work of the Congress—teaching, 
learning, cna looking for new lines for research, 
: arse for mutual help, forming new friendships. It will 
hard work if we will do it well; but we have not m ) 
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and here, above all, truth founded upon sufficient 
If we cannot prove our jer right before the whole world, 
and on the strength of this right agree among ourselves, 
our cause must from the very beginning be regarded as lost. 

The attacks which are directed against us when more 
closely examined fall in their main points into two cate- 
gories. On the one hand, it is insisted that the experi- 
mental method, indeed the whole modern medical science, 
is materialistic, if not nihilistic in its aim ; it sins against 
feeling, against morality, against religion. On the other 
hand, it is denied that the introduction of experiments on 
animals has been of any real use, that medi science has 
been materially furthered by it, and especially that the cure 
of diseases has since then made recognisable advance. Even 
those who acknowledge some advance, think that as much 
could have been discovered by anatomy alone, as by 
experiments on living animals. 

Such objections are not new to anyone who knows the 
history of medical science. For centuries, on similar or 
identical grounds, the dissection of human bodies was for- 
bidden, and anatomists were confined to the dissection of dead 

i if, indeed, the scornful question were not asked, as 
by Paracelsus, Vesalius’s contemporary, whether anatomy 
were of any use whatever. The feeling of the masses revolts 

inst the dissection of human corpses; and it is well 
known that the Church did not grant permission for it until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century ; and even then with 
restrictions which were much greater than those under which 
our opponents of to-day will permit vivisection. It was no 
matter of chance that not till the time of the Church Refor- 
mation could the great Vesalius obtain a clear field to test 

his own investigations on human bodies the truth of 

en’s traditional dogmas, and to set in the place of animal 
anatomy, which for thousands of years had been the basis of 
all medical conceptions of the internal formation of human 
beings, the real human anatomy. 

But as for pathological anatomy, what opposition has it 
not had to overcome even since}that time? In this respect 
nothing is more instructive than the account which Wepfer, 
the celebrated discoverer of the hemorrhagic nature of 
<a apoplexy, gives of the hostility with which he was 

ursued when, towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
a the council of the city of Schaffhausen permitted 
him to dissect the corpses of those who died in the hos- 

ital and infirmary. But to those who told him that it was 

i ful and abominable to stain his hands with blood and 
ichor, he answered that his hands could be washed with a 
little water, but that ignorance in anatomical matters was 
much more disgraceful and harmfu), and would cause a dis- 

to inexperienced physicians and surgeons that not the 
ine or the ocean itself could wash away! and that 
therefore the study of anatomy was rather to be praised and 
supported by those who managed the affairs of the State. 
n fact, since that time one Government after another has 
i the decisive importance of anatomical science. 
Wherever education has extended there at this day human 
— are dissected. Even the layman recognises that 
without the most exact knowledge of the construction of the 
human body, and of the changes which disease and cure 
produce in it, an intelligent procedure on the physician’s 
part is impossible. Who could disagree with this con- 
clusion? Anyone who is able to contemplate the history of 
science as a whole knows that the two greatest epochs of the 
revival and remodelling of medical science commenced with 
the definite establishment of the two principal branches of 
human anatomy, and were essentially necessitated thereby. 
In the sixteenth century it was physiological anatomy which 
brought about the final victory of empirictsm over dogmatism, 
science over tradition ; in the eighteenth century it was 
pathological anatomy which rep! mysticism by realism, 
speculation by autopsy, uncertain feeling and guessing by 
methodised thought. It is true the opponents also called 
this materialism. But Harvey* has well said: ‘‘Sicut 
sanorum et boni habitus corporum dissectio plurimum ad 
philosophiam et rectam physiologiam facit, ita corporam 
morbosorum et cachecticorum inspectio potissimum ad 
pathologiam philosophicam.” 
There was only one period in antiquity when a serious 


attempt was made towards the independent development of 
human anatomy. This was the time of the Alexandrian 
school in the third century B.c., when Erasistratos and his 
followers under the protection of the Ptolemies undertook 
the first regular dissection of human co . The school 
only existed for a short time, and yet it produced the first 
evident disturbance of the humoro-pathological system. 
With the more exact knowledge of the arrangement of the 
nerves there arose a new and Petter generation of solidists, 
the empiricists rose against the dogmatists, and although 
they were soon enough suppressed again, yet they left behind 
them as a lasting inheritance the idea that there is a certain 
limit to pious attainment, that the right of the individual 
to the preservation of the integrity of is body is broken by 
death, and that the veil which hides the secret of life cannot 
be lifted without the violent disturbance of the connexion 
between the parts of the body. It was this idea whi 
when at length it was realised, produced modern medi 
science. But even eighteen centuries after the Alexandrians 
the pressure of the humoro-pathological system kept down 
every independent movement in medical science. In this] 
riod there is no positive advance in pathology to be recorded. 
or rightly has Bacon‘ said, “Que in natura fundata sunt. 
crescuni et augentur: que autem in Opinione, variantur, non 
augentur.” The ancient humoro-pathology was not capable of 
development, because it was founded not on Nature, but on 
doctrinal opinions. Different as were the origins from which 
they sprang, yet everywhere Galenism allied itself to ortho- 
doxy; among the Arabs to Islamism, in the West to Chris- 
tianity, and the powerful movement of the Reformation was 
required to burst the chains in which ancient custom and 
hierarchical discipline held fettered the opinions even of the 
physicians, From Erasistratos to Vesalius, and finally to Mor- 
gagni, is so immense an advance that it cannot remain hidden 
even from the dullest eye. Not only the outward form, but 
the whole essence of medical science has been changed by it. 
If after Vesalius, and even after Morgagni, iumoro-pathology 
continued to be spoken of as a still existing thing, and i 
myself was obliged to combat the last professed humoro- 
pathologist in Rokitansky, yet we must not forget that this 
was no longer the humoro-pathology of Galen and Hippo- 
crates. Paracelsus had already done away with the “ four 
cardinal juices,” modern medical science only knew the real 
juices which flow in the vessels, and thence penetrate into 
the tissues. This modern humoro-pathelogy was essentially 
hemato-pathology. Only in name did it coincide with the 
humoro-pathology of the ancients; in reality it was some- 
thing quite different. 
But hemato-pathology has now also been happily done 
away with, and also by a movement due to anatomical 
ing. From the first still very uncertain experiments 
which Bichat made at the beginning of this century in the 
domain of the so-called general or philosophical anatomy, 
up to the ever swifter advances which have been made at 
the present day by means of the microscope in the under- 
standing of the more delicate functions of healthy and 
diseased life, attention has been more and more attracted 
from the coarser relations of whole regions and organs of the 
body to the tissues which compose these organs, and to the 
elements which again within these tissues serve as centres of 
activity. Immediately after Schwann had demonstrated the 
importance of cells for the development of tissue, Johannes 
Miiller and John Goodsir applied the new ideas most 
successfully to pathological processes ; and we x | now say 
with satisfaction, on looking back at a period which we have 
ourselves lived through, and which comprises little more than 
a generation, that there never before was a time when an 
equally great zeal in investigation, or anything approaching to 
a similar advance in knowledge and ability, has shown itself 
in physicians, The increase of the means of labour, the ever- 
growing competition in research, the unmistakably greater 
profundity in the consideration of problems—all these are 
phenomena of the most satisfactory kind, and we should be 
very ungrateful did we not recoguise that they are to be 
ascribed in great measure to the improvement of the means 
of instraction and the increase in the number of laboratories. 
No one can be more willing to acknowledge the great 
value of anatomical studies for the development of medical 


2 Joh. Jac. Wepfer, Observ. Anatom., ex cadaveribus eorum, quos 
sustulit apoplexia. Schaffhusii, 1658. Praefatio: Turpior et damnorior 
rerum anatomicarum ignorantia est, que imperitis Medicis et Chirurgis 
e et 
sanguinis 


than one who has made it part of his life’s work to 
place anatomy and histology in that prominent position in 
the estimation of contemporaries which they deserve. 


4 Franc. Baconis de Verulamis, Novum Organum Scientarum. Edit 
Sec. Amstel., 1660, p. 73. 
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Nothing can be further from my thoughts than to contradict 

who expect also for the future of medical science a 

t advantage through the pursuit of these studies. By 

all means let the youth now growing up, who after us will 

have to secure the advance of medical science, learn by our 

example how usefal it is to place in anatomy the sure 

foundation of our knowledge; it is certain that by this 

means much that has remained obscure to us will be made 
clear to them. 

But we must not submit to be forced back on to this way 
as the only one permissible. If once the attempt were 
successful to prevent entirely, or in great part, experimen's 
on ove. probably the same procedure which 
has now been begun against vivisection would commence 
against mortisection. Only it would no longer be societies 
for the protection of animals that we should see opposed to 
us, but societies for the protection of human corpses. Im- 

cations would be hurled no longer at animal torture, 

t at the desecration of corpses. Under the banner ot 
hamanity, which is now unfurled for animals, the campaign 
against the barbarity of the physicians would be preached 
in a much more intrusive manner. The feeling of the 
pealed to, the mother's feeling for the 
body of her child, the son’s for the beloved remains of the 
parents. It would beshown thatthe dismemberment of human 
corpses roughened manners, was contrary to Christianity. 
It would be shown that the anatomy of human beings was 
useless for the treatment of diseases, and possibly ignorant 
or frightened or sclf-seeking physicians might be found to 
appear as witnesses avainst the science. The mildest of our 
pe ipo would perhaps propose the compromise that we 

uld once more take the anatomy of animals for the basis 
of our instruction. In short, we should be thrown back to 
the times before Mondini, before Erasistratos. 

These ideas are by no meaus the birth of a frightened 
fantasy. The study of history teaches us sufficiently that 
victorious fanaticism knows no limits. It desires to gather 
in all the fruits of its victory, and even when the leaders are 
satisfied, the excited masses stil] press on, and draw the full 
conclusions. We need not quite go back to antiquity 
to bring before our eyes the state of such minds. In no 
country at the present day are examples wanting which may 
be recognised by the bodily eye, for besides the societies 

inst the scientific torture of animals, there exist every- 
where, though generally in a more modest form, all sorts of 
brotherhoods and associations which work energetically 
against scientific examination of corpses. It would only 
require a passionate and excitable agitation like that at 
opened against the ‘‘ torture-chambers of science,” 

order to denounce the dissecting-rooms to the indignation 
of the people as places for the brutalising of youth. Who- 
ever undertakes to portray the dissection of a human being, 
or indeed an anatomical theatre, with the extravagacce of 
imagination which is now employed in the description of a 
physiological laboratory, will not want for readers who will 
turn away with shudders and horror from the misdeeds of 
the anatomists. 

It will be in vain, then, to remind them that no single 
school of medicine has ever yet existed which has founded 
any lasting advances in the science or art of healing without 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy. The homeopaths and 
the so-called nature-doctors, who are already at hand to 
strengthen the ranks of the anti-vivisectors, will come for- 
ward and extol their successes. The scepticism which from 
time to time enters even the ranks of the physicians, and 
that finds followers but too easily among those who have 
vainly sought medical aid for themselves or their friends, will 
scornfully point out how often the physician stands powerless 
in the presence of disease. Therapeutics will be rejectedas 
worthless lumber; and we shall be told, as we already are by 
the petitions of the societies for the protection of animals, 
that therapeutics may be replaced by hygiene, the treatment 
of individual patients by mere sanitary arrangements. And 
the attempt will be made to awaken the belief that pro- 
— can exist without anatomy and experiments on 
aninals, 

In so large an assembly of physicians as this, a glance 
at those present shows into how many special branches 
the medical science of to-day has been divided, Not 
each of these special branches requires in the same degree 
and equally continuously all the means of investigation and 
of scientific preparation which are indispensable to medical 
science as a whole. Therefore from time to time, a visible 
one-sid appears in certain of these special brancher. 


Its representatives consider themselves self-sufficient, and 
look down with indifference, sometimes with a sort of 
lofty contempt, on the rest of medical science. Not even the 
purely scientific studies are quite secure from this one-sided- 
ness; on the contrary, human conceit, and the tendency to 
over-estimation of self, are found here even more than in the 
practical studies. We ourselves have seen how organic 
chemistry, by a most one-sided application of a very moderate 
treasure of knowledge, has attempted, and not without some 
temporary success, to prescribe its Jaws to medical science; 
and numerous practical physicians, unmindfal of the history 
of our science, have sought salvation in a new kind of 
chemistry. Indeed, I remember very distinctly that when I 
first entered on a scientific career, the hepe of a purely 
physica! system of biology was so enthusiastic that ev 
attempt of the morphological studies was treated as anti- 
uated. 
; We have not allowed ourselves to be deterred by this 
from contiouiag anatomical investigation with all our 
energies, aud we are now in the fortuvate position of seein 
it everywhere recognised that every advance in wlpneabiphedl 
anatomy also brings with it an advance in the knowledge 
of physiology. The physiologists themselves have more 
and more become histologists. But no one may demand of 
them that physiology shonld be entirely resolved into his- 
tology. We must not desire to replace one kind of one- 
sidedness by another. What is necessary for all branches of 
the great medical science in common is the comprehension 0 
life. Bat this can be attained jost as little by the outw: 
regarding of the living being as by the one-sided examina- 
tion of the dead. It can be attained by no single stady or 
specialty ; it is rather the general result gained from the 
achievements of all the special branches of the science. 

Whatever can be attained by the mere outward observation 
of living beings ancient medical science has thoroughly 
taught. For thousands of years patients and ple in 
health have been watched with eager industry, aud in fact 
the most valuable material has been collected in a most 
ingenious manner, but in reality without getting be- 
yond the ‘“‘symptoms.” What was perceivel were 
“signs” of an internal process which was not perceived, 
and the possible perception of which was despaired of 
from the very beginning. Life itself also stood beyond 
the reach of observation ; it was only a subject of specula- 
tion. Ingenious formule were set up, which, according to 
the general tendency of the mind of the individual or of the 
time, were spiritualistic or materialistic, but all agreed in 
the conviction that life itself was a transcendental and 
metaphysical problem. For the practical physician actual 
knowledge began with symptomatology, for the disease as 
such was in appearance not less transcendental than the 
life itself, whose counterpart it represented. 

Now, how bas it come about that symptomatology has 
completely lost the high place in which it stood little less 
than a generation ago, so entirely that at most univer- 
sities it is no longer even read as a special subject? Have 
sigus no longer any importance for the physician ? Can 
he diagnose without knowing the symptoms? Certainly 
not. But for the scientific doctor the symptoms are no 
longer the expression of a hidden power, which is only to 
be recognised in its outer workings ; he examines into 
this power itself, and tries to find its seat, in the hope of 
discovering in its seat also its nature. Therefore, the first 
question of the pathologist, as of the biologist, is, ‘*‘ Where ?” 
That is the anatomical question. Whether we seek to discover 
the seatof disease or of life by the anatomical kuife, or only by 
the eye or the hand, whether we cut or only examine, 
still the method of regarding is always anatomical. There- 
fore the founder of pathological anatomy logically named 
his book, which contained his first principles, ‘‘ De sedibus 
morborum,” and therefore this book became the point of 
issue of a movement which in a few decades has chan 
the whole face of science. 

This change has been most fully accomplished in the cure 
of diseases of the eye. Who could deny the assertion that 
the ophthalmology of to-day bas scarcely a point of resem- 
blance with that of the iast century ? Who would be content 
with the symptom of amaurosis? Who would despair of 
understanding the nature of glaucoma? Every oculist has 
the means in his hand of studying the things themselves, 
and not merely their signs. Even the anti-vivisectionists 
acknowledge that ophthalmology is a successful branch. 


But they forget that not all of the bodily organs are 
erably’ constructed for the observv- 
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tion of the internal process as the eyeball. Since the 
wonderful discovery of the ophthalmoscope anatomical 
analysis, even without any application of the knife, may be 
carried into such detail that we can observe and study 
separately the smallest sections of tissue in the fundus of 
the eye, and even single cells or groups of cells, as in an arti- 
ficial _———— ofa dissected eye. But we must not forget 
that long anatomical and physiological preliminary studies 
were needed to discover what can now be so easily seen. 
The structure, arrangement, and function of each sepa- 
rate had first to be laboriously discovered before it 
became possible to recognise, by a hasty glance at the altered 
tissue, what it really was that was changed ; and no young 
physician will attain a true comprehension of the nature of 
these changes if he has not previously learnt to know very 
exactly all the —_ pathological changes of the single 
constituents of the eye. 

It is all very well for some people to reproach us because 
all branches of medical science have not attained such a height 
as ophthalmology. This will never be the case. Just as it 
is easier to search the sea into its very depths than the firm 
iand, so the most transparent organ of the body will always 
be the most convenient for medical diagnosis and treatment. 
While a cysticercus quite at the back of the retina can be 
observed without difficulty, it will always be necessary to 
bring under observation a muscle cysticercus or a trichina in 
a diseased person by vivisection. We shall never be able to 
demand that every medical specialty should rival ophthal- 
mology in security of treatment and understanding, but 
we may only seek the standard of our judgment in the 
application of the method of ophthalmology to the other 
special branches. This method is the anatomical, or, as it 
may also be called, the localising method. 

Here we have reached the point which is, as it were, the 
boundary between ancient and modern medical science. The 
principle of modern medical science is localisation. Those 
who are continually asking what modern science has done 
for the practical art of healing may be told that every branch 
of medical practice has submitted to the principle of localisa- 
tion, not only in pathology, but also in therapeutics, and that 
hereby also the greatest benefits have been obtained for the 
sick. It is quite superfluous to seek for single examples by 
which to show of what use modern science has been. There 
are plenty of such examples ; but we do not require them, 
for we can point to the general character of modern medical 
science. All those branches which even formerly had a 
natural properinclination towards localisation, suchassurgery, 
dermatology, &c., have now quite logically continued to de- 
velopin the samemanner. But those which have retained from 
the ancient humoro-pathology a tendency to set-up general- 
ising formule, gradually cast off the tradition that has grown 
dear them, and it is unders that 
generalisation is, in truth, nothing else than multiplication 
of the foci, and the cure of a spattin’ general rte means 
the extinction of all single foci. That was in fact a reform 
of head and limbs, and whoever does not realise that, ought 
not to say that he has intelligently followed the advance of 
science. 

The notion of the universal trath of the doctrine of locali- 
sation of disease, and of the multiplication of the foci of disease 
in thesame individual, is, as wasoften stated in opposition to me 
at the beginning of my professional career, in direct opposition 
to the conception of the unity of disease, or, to express it in 
traditional language, to the ens morbi. My own contempo- 
raries have laid great stress on this conception ; they con- 
‘sidered that the practical physician would be led. into 
arbitrary, and therefore dangerous speculations if, when he 

to do with a single case of disease, he regarded di as 
a multiple. On the cont , it seemed to me that the 
physician would be led into a fruitless speculation, dangerous 
to the individual patient, if he presumed a morbid entity cor- 
responding to the oe he bas been taught or his own 
private opinion from that calculated his prognosis 
and therapeutics. However, these considerations derived 
from medical practice as to the utility of a particular con- 
ception of disease cannot decide about the truth of the same, 
and it is that alone which can be of moment. How are we 


to determine that ? 
veryone a that disease premises life. In a dead 
is no disease. With death life and disease are 


‘body there 
together extinguished. It was this consideration that led the 


physicians of former times to the conception of disease as a | hominis advocarunt Hi 


nature itself animated, even endowed with a sou), which took 
its place in the body along with the vital principle. Many 


| malia secantem, 
Abderitas 


went so far as to define disease as a combat between two 
striving principles, the inborn life and an intruding foreign 
nature. But all fell back on life as the first condition of 
disease. In the old school of Leyden consideration for the 
first time grew deeper ; the proposition emanated from Boer- 
haave, which his pupil Gaubius placed at the head of his 
handbook of universal pathology so long ia use, the first, in 
fact, which was written: ‘‘Morbus est vita preter naturam.” 
—*‘ Disease itself is life,” or more exactly expressed, “it isa 
part of life.” 

This conception did away with the unfortunate dualism 
which so long governed medical science, or, at any rate, it 
— to have done away with this dualism between life 
and disease. If it still did not do so completely, and if 
more than a century was required to resolve the still con- 
tinuing dissonance, this Jay in the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory conception of life. Here, also, the question 
could not be avoided where life really had its seat, ‘* Ubi 
sedes vitae?” John Hunter went back to the ancient con- 
ception, which the Mosaic formula had already anticipated, 
** For the life of the flesh is in the blood.” Flourens thought 
he had found the seat of life, the neud vital, in the central 
uerve-system, in the medulla oblongata. Both one and the 
other saw themselves obliged for the investigation of this 
difficult question to perform experiments on living animals. 
Herewith the experimental method in a stricter sense began 
to pass into the practice of the pathologists. Vivisection 
became a regular adjunct to investigation. 

It is true the notion that life could only be recognised in 
the living had long existed. Doubtless it was already de- 
veloped in ancient times. But the exact time when it was 
first practically realised can scarcely be accurately determined. 
Only uncertain legends are extant about it. ias 
Sylvius, a physician of Rotterdam, who wrote the preface 
to the Dutch edition of Harvey’s ‘‘ Exercitationes,” 
the story of Democritus, whom the Abderites considered 
insane when they found him constantly occupied in vivisec- 
tion; but when the great Hippocrates was called to cure 
him he, in complete recognition of this occupation, declared 
that all the Abderites were insane, and only Democritus in 
his right mind.’ Probably this story was invented at the 
expense of the Abderites, but at any rate it proves 
that vivisection had long “been in the air.” Nor will I 
venture to decide whether it is true that the teachers of the 
Alexandrian school really made use of the permission of their 
king to vivisect criminals. I should only like to deduce from 
these tales that experiments on criminals must have been 
practised even at that time. For whoever thinks of the 
vivisection of human beings must, especially at a time when 
the anatomy of animals formed the basis of medical study, 
certainly have previously performed vivisection of aan 
In the school of the empiricists which developed out of the 
Alexandrian, and in which mney was for the first time 
taught as a chief means of knowledge, the experiment a 

ars as a certain demand: in the celebrated formula whi 

been called the tripod of the empiricists, and which 
served as a programme of instruction, the expressly arranged 
experiment is especially mentioned 4 
Thpnors), only it is not evident to what extent these attempts 
were made on living animals. It is therefore useless to 
examine into the advantage which ancient medical science 
derived from the vivisections. = 

In fact, the first great and, therefore, decisive example of 
succesful vivisection known in the bistory of medical science 
is that of William Harvey. The estadiishment of the doctrine 
of the circulation, which in its main points was supetnatns 
has fundamentally changed the whole direction of medi 

t. Had we only this one example, it would suffice to 
prove clearly the utility—nay, the indispensability—of vivi- 
section. Never yet was a doctrinal opinion more firmly 
established by the tradition of thousands of years and by 
every kind of authority, which, indeed, had formed the 
central point of a powerful and universally acknowledged 
system, destroyed by so sudden a fall. In complete = 
tion of the importance of such a man, Albrecht von Ha 
clearly said that his name was the second in medical science, 
going back to Hip tes. But it was a difficult ee: to 
come forward with a new and unheard-of doctrine, which 

5 Harveii, Exercit. anat., Roterod. 1671. Prefatio Democritus soler 
tissimus operum natura perscrutator, cum assidue secandis animalibus 
occu: tur, existimatus fuit insanus ab Abderitis ; ya miserati sortem 

tem, ut illi medicinam faceret mentemque 
alienatam restitueret. ogatus decurrit et offendit Democritum ani- 
quo spectaculo mirum in modum obiectatus, omnes 

inaanire pronuntiavit, solum sapere Democritum. 
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had such a revolutionary effect on science, Harvey hesitated 
a long time whether he should publish his discovery, and 
when he at length carried out his resolve, the great vivisector 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Utcumque sit, jam jacta est alea, spes mea in 
amantium veritatis et doctorum animoram candore sita.” 
The purity of a truth-loving and educated mind is still 
needed, even at the present day, to absolve Harvey from the 
reproach of heartlessness, perhaps of brutality, with which 
our anti-vivisectors are so generous. His new discovery had 
cost the lives of many animals ; it sprang, as he himself says 
immediately afterwards, ‘‘ ex vivorum (experiendi causa) dis- 
sectione, arteriarum apertione disquisitioneque multimoda,”* 
And yet this was the least reproach that was made to him ; 
even kings were at that time so little sensitive—or shall I 
say, with our opponents, so brutal ?—that Charles I. took 
in watching the wey of his court physician. 
At the present day—after Malpighi had in the same century 
proved in the living animal the circulation in the capillaries, 
and when our own century has added the knowledge of the 
existence of a real capi wall—at the present day the 
doctrine of circulation appears such a matter of course, it has 
so entirely penetrated into the conception of all, that it would 
tequire a particularly trained mind to understand the epinion 
of the ancient physicians about the local conditions of cir- 
culation. Anyone who goes unprepared to the study of the 
medical classics will fall from one misunderstanding into 
another. The es ape of the nature of local processes 
have been completely ¢ , and even now circulation, 
but more it in the than 
larger vesse stands almost more in the foreground o! 0- 
logical interest than it in reality should. The extensive 
doctrine of inflammation and new formation, within which 
almost the greater part of practical cases are found, was 
based upon the experiences concerning ne rens | circulation ; 
not less the doctrine of the cure of local morbid processes of 
the most various kinds. 
Even the worst opponents of vivisection acknowledge the 
services rendered by Harvey; only they say that since that 
time nothing of importance has been achieved by means of 
vivisection. They do not know that just that domain that 
includes the vita! properties of the organs of circulation 
was not touched upon in Harvey’s iments on cir- 
culation. On what does the activity of the heart rest? 
What influence do the vessels exercise over the distribution 
and motion of the blood?) What share falls to the arteries, 
what to the veins, what tothe capillaries ? All these questions 
are of the highest practical importance ; none of them can 
be explored thoroughly except by experiments on living 
creatures, Even Harvey could not grapple with these 
questions, because in his day histology was not yet de- 
veloped. Who knew anything concerning heart or vessel 
nerves? Who had a notion what share of the activity 
of the heart or vessels belongs to the nerves, and what to the 
constituents of the coats—i.e., their muscles? An interval 
of two hundred years had to elapse before Edward Weber, b 
experimenting on the vagus of the living animal, dove 
again in a wholly unexpected and never heard of manner the 
secret of the innervation of the heart, and before our much- 
abused friend, Claude Bernard, also showed on the living 
animal the influence of the sympathetic nerve on the vessels 
of the head and neck. 
Only now, and thanks to innumerable other iments 
which were allied to them, do we understand the circulation 
in all its details. The pulse, this highly prized object of the 
older symptomatology, can now be interpreted. It is no 
longer to us the sign of this or that disease, but the sign of 
the existence or non-existence of special activities of 
strength or weakness, of irritation or relaxation of certain 
tissue. Onlynow can we comprehend in detail the activity of 
the heart itself, and the influence of certain substances upon 
it, as, for example, the heart —_ 3 and it is not only the 
of valve disease to which alone the anti-vivisectors 
point, because of its incurability, with a scorn that is not 
easily comprehended, but also the domain of fevers, that of 
renchymatous and nervous changes, which we can exactly 
ow in their symptoms, their nature, and their con- 


uences, 
*"The length of the interval between Harvey and the new 
experimenters on the innervation of the circulatory organs 
is explained by the circumstance that during this interval 
_ two quite new branches of science had to be created, for both 
of which the discovery of the circulation was a preliminary 
condition and an incentive ; I mean physiology and general 


pathology, exactly those two branches which may be regarded 
as the chief supports of the experimental method, which 
were at firstincluded under the common name of Institutiones 
Medic. Hermann Boerhaave still combined both chairs, 
and even united them with that of practical medicine. 
The division of labour and the f tion of the 
branches took place among his pupils. Haller was the 
real creator of physiology. The tendency of his experi- 
ments went first towards fathoming the vital properties of 
the separate parts of the body, or rather of the separate 
cells, as we should say now-a-days. wy (oe properties 
he pat irritability foremost, following in the path 
of the eminent Glisson, a man who it seems to me is not 
valued enough, even in his fatherland. It would lead me 
too far if I should attempt in this place to bring forward in 
detail these memorable investigations, whose comprehension 
was in those days rendered very difficult by an insufficient 
adaptation of the terms “ irritability ” and ‘‘ contractility.” 
For our purpose it is sufficient to note that here for the 

time nerves and muscles, the most highly develo and 
therefore most energetic portions of the animal body, were 
made in their separate activities the subject of minute 
experiments. Contractility and sensation appear as 

actual tokens of living activity. Thus the question of the 
ultimate form of vital activity was so closely approached that 
Gaubius, who laid at the same time the foundations of 
general pathology, simply named vital power as the cause of 


yn developed, at first in 

rom innings was at first in a very con- 
fused and also unfruitful manner, much dimmed by specula- 
tive vitalism, the doctrine of life in its modern form. It 
required long and mostly experimental labours to attain, 
in spite of much and practical results. 
Out of the notion of irritability c by Glisson, that of con- 
tractility has gradually developed, and the my, ae 
in which Haller placed irritability and sensibility been 
resolved by ing contractility and sensibility as two 
special forms of vital ———— allied to different elements, 
which were subordinated to the general expression of irrita- 
bility. In this sense irritability and vitality are almost 


identical. Both are qualities of the cells, as such 
directly or indirectly capable of investigation and experi- 


ment. 
In very truth experiments were thenceforward directed to 
the cells themselves. The discovery of electric convulsion 
by Galvani, the lubours of Alexander van Humboldt upon 
the irritated muscle and nerve fibres, and many other contem- 
— bear witness to the changed ten- 
ency in which the new biology worked. More and more 
the mysticism concerning the spirit of life and disease 
and s: tions concerning a peculiar vital power 
and from generation to generation medical science assu 
more the character of a true natural science. The darkness 
that had especially reigned over the nervous system dis- 
appeared under the united labours of anatomists and experi- 
mentalists, and especially since Charles Bell pointed out the 
difference of nerves that till then been regarded as alike, 
and thus opened the way to the investigation of the particular 
meaning and properties of the separate divisions of the 
central nervous system, and one paper after another appeared 
which shed light upon this important and complicated 
domain. It is impossible to survey all these papers on this 
ion, and it would also be superfluous in an assembly of 
competent men who have so many of them laboured them- 
selves at this glorious work. 

I will only shortly emphasise that among these labours 
one idea has always eager more clearly and victoriously, 
the beginnings of which reach back far into ancient times— 
viz., the idea of the individual life (vita propria) of the single 
parts. Every new form of experiment which is discove 
makes new parts accessible to scientific investigation, 
and with every step we convince ourselves more clearly 
that the great, unitary life in the traditional sense is a 
mere fiction which arose from the observation that in the 
hierarchical isation of the human body certain organs 
attain to so high a development, and with that to such great 
importance, that they with full reason deserve the name of 
vital organs. And as among those organs again the medulla 
oblongata the greatest importance, it is easy to 
understand that the idea could arise that this might be 
the seat of life. But we now know that life is the sum of 
the joint action of all parts of the higher or vital ones as of 


6 Harvey, Le., p. 81. 


7 Gau! Institut. Path. Med., p. 71. Vis vitalis solidi est, qua 
illud ad szritamenti se contrahit. 
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the lower or that there seat of but 
that every truly e tary part, ially every cell, is a 
seat of life. In biological investigation, as well as in patho- 
logical, we have come to a multiplication of centres, 
Obviously the number of the vital centres is far greater 
than that of disease centres can ever become; and therefore 
disease and life, or to speak more ages diseased and 
healthy life, quite well exist side by side in the same 

nism, but in such a manner, it is true, that disease sig- 
nifies a diminution of the healthy life. In this examination 
we have again found the essence of disease, a lessening of 
which had so long disap from view, not, it is true, in 
spiritualistic form, but as a material ens, a i 
—the altered cell. 

Now, bas all this been of use? Was it worth while for 
this to give pain to so many animals? to kill so man 
animals? Have we a real right to demand that the experi- 
mental method should continue to be allowed? We may 
confidently answer all these questions in the affirmative. 
Not every experiment on anima|s has had such great conse- 
quences as that of Galvani—consequences which have not 
only brought about a new and efficacious method for the 
treatment of diseases, electro-therapeutics, not merely re- 
vealed a large new field of vital processes, but have also 
supplied the first condition for an endless number of the 
most important technical arrangements, the knowledge of 
natural processes. But galvanism might also serve as 
a clear and consoling example, to show that not every 
result of true observation of Nature need immediately 
appear in its practical signification, and that it may yet be 
of the highest practical value. The cellular theory and the 
discovery of the vita propria s. cellularis are of themselves 
very abstruse things, and without a further comprehension 
no sick person can be treated by them. And yet they have 
become the basis, even to a certain extent the guarantee, of 
localising therapeutics; they will certainly become this more 
from day to day, as soon as materia medica has to a greater 
extent gone on that path which toxicology has for some 
time so successfully pursued. 

How then can we expect any great results for the art of 
healing if we cut off the experiments on animals? Fora 
long time no drug has received quicker recognition and 
wider application than chloral, the effects of which were dis- 
covered and established in my laboratory by Mr. O. Liebriech, 
by experimental means. How would it have been possible 
to learn to know these effects without experiments on 
animals? Tne friends of the animals say to us: ‘‘Try the 
new remedies oti yourselves.” They refer us to the medical 
po of the homeopaths. But even disregarding the 

+ that the medical provings of the homeopaths have not 
discovered a single new remedy which could be distantly 
compared with chloral ; and that these proofs, even in regard 
to the remedies already known, do not even satisfy the most 
modest demands of a scientific investigation, that they, there- 
fore, may not be set up as models ; yet no one could seriously 
demand that very different, possibly poisonous bodies, should 
become the object of physicians’ experiments on them- 
selves or on human beings at all. The kind of morality 
which forbids experiments on animals and advises the 
— on one’s own body or on a sick person lacks, in 
fact, the first basis of a reasonable observation. 

The reference also to the great importance of hygiene and 
prophylaxis is tolerably superfluous. If any class of men 
were ever active in this direction, certainly physicians have 
been. Never have there been wanting among them eager 
hygienists ; and whenever there is a t problem of 
prophylaxis to solve, we may confidently expect to find 
medical men at work. We are so much accustomed to 
this obligation that we indeed regard hygiene and pro- 
pes as belonging to medical science, and to no other, 

ut itis empty talk to say that prophylaxis makes thera- 
peutics and to some extent medicine superfluous. The 
constitution of this imperfect world is of such a nature that 
there will certainly be no lack of invalids as long as there 
are men, and we are not afraid of the threat that we shall 
be no longer needed. We are essential to the development 
of hygiene, nor can the experiments on animals be dis- 
with; or are the hygienists also to be condemned 

try the effect on their own persons of the various 

‘‘ causes,” cold and heat, dryness and damp, dust and harm- 
| gases, micrococci and bacteria, and by these experiments 
on their own persons to establish the laws of the same, and to 
formulate laws? Sensible governments will understand 
that it would be absurd to sacrifice human life only because 


it occurs to a small number of people that it is immoral to 
sacrifice animal life. In epidemics of all kinds, in their 
work in hospitals, in the country, in nightly visits to 
invalids, in operations and dissections, medical men are 

y more exposed than any other class of the society, 
and all the blindness of the animal-fanatics is required to 
demand of them in addition that they should test on their 
own bodies the healing or poisonous or indifferent effects of 
unknown substances, or establish the strength of doses 
permissible by observations on themselves. 


pression of experimeuts on animals is demanded; for in 
reality it is not merely a matter of vivisection but of experi- 
ments on animals—i.e., the experimental method itself. 
When vivisection is spoken of, all other painful effects in 
which no cutting takes place are also meant; and in order 
to prevent any misunderstanding, not only physiological, 
but also pathological and pharmacological experiments are 
attacked. The criterion is the pain. All pain which is caused 
an animal by way of an experiment is (say they) cruelty to 
animals, and therefore immoral and contrary to religion. 
With this definition of cruelty to animals, if applied to other 
rofessions or people, we might arrive at strange conclusions, 
vers of dogs, wie in the training of their dogs often make 
use of torturing methods and painful punishments, would 
easily be in danger. The training of horses for certain pur- 
would have to be entirely abandoned. A great number 
of our domestic animals would have to be left untrained, so 
that they might be spared pain. We might perhaps get into 
the condition caused ia Turkey by the wild dogs. 

Some anti-vivisectionists are at any rate logical enough to 
desire the slaughter of animals to be also forbidden. From 
a vegetarian point of view the opposition gains a sort of 
appearance of system. Thus von Seefeld® demands at 

e same time vegetable diet and the forbidding of vivisec- 
tion ; but since he ‘‘as vegetarian” has no need of meat, he 
is very much inclined to grant still further concessions. 
Thus he condemns hunting for the purposes of pleasure, but 
thinks it cannot quite be done away with for purposes of de- 
fence. Others go still further, and even denounce war. With 
these gentlemen it might be possible to speak, only it would 
be important to come to an agreement about principles. 

Asa matter of principle it can scarcely be denied that 
killing is more than torturing. Scarcely could a criminal 
code be found which would punish the wilfal murder of a 
man less than cruelty toa man. Not without reason is it 
assumed that a man who, after any ill-treatment whatever, 
remains alive can recover and once more attain a full or 
complete enjoyment of life ; mitigating circumstances are re- 

mised, even in murder and assassination, but on priuciple 
this extremest injury which is done to a man is always and 
everywhere punished most severely. 

On the other hand, the anti-vivisectionist regard torture of 
animals as worse than killing them. Although they blame 
every torturing or painful kind of death, even of cattle, yet 
they have not the slightest scruple to cause even highly- 
organised animals to beslaughtered or killed, not only for food, 
but also for other purely subjective reasons. They even go 80 
far as to demand that an animal which survives an experi- 
ment should be killed. although it might possibly still enjoy 
a long and happy life. Is there any logic in this, or an 
morality ? What ! we may have the right to kill an ani 
for some ordinary purpose of utility, in order to eat its fl 
to sell its skin, to pound its bones for manure for the field, 
we may not have the right to subject it to a scientific ex- 
periment, which we undertake for purely theoretical! reasons, 
or for reasons of public welfare, by which we ourselves are 
in danger of being injured? It will scarcely be assumed 
that we would undertake experiments with glanders and 
charbon for pleasure or amusement, or indeed without 
knowledge of the great danger of infection, Whoever ac- 
knowledges that he has the right to kill animals has no 
right to forbid physicians to vivisect animals for the purposes 
of a or to subject them to painful influences of 
other kinds. 

Obviously we cannot demand that the abuse of this right 
should not be punished. For it is only with this abuse, and 
not with the causing of pain, that craelty to animals itself 
really begins. If all production of pain were alone cruelty to 
animals, the veterinary surgeon ought also to be punished 
for operating on a diseased animal in order to cure it. There is 


8 Alfred v. Seefeld, Altes und Neues iiber die vegetarianische Lebens- 
weise. Hannover, 1880, p. 33. 
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punishable cruelty to animals, when pain is caused to an 
animal needlessly and aimlessly. herefore we cannot 
oject to placing every experimenter under supervision, but 
certainly not under a society for the protection of animals, 
Whoever takes more interest in domestic animals than in 
science—i.e , the discovery of trath cannot be a fit agent of 
control for scientific action. To what might it 1 if an 
experimenter who « his experiment in good faith 
had to be responsible, even during the experiment, to a 
layman, or after the experiment to the judge, for not having 
chosen another method, or other instruments, or indeed 
some other experiment ? 

No, this is not a question of objective right. As long as 
every owner of animals has full liberty at any time, accord- 
ing to his own judgment, at any rate for purely practical 
reasons, to kill his own animals, be they wild or tame ones, 
so long must we allow that experiments may be made on 
living animals for scientific purposes, and from purely 
theoretical reasons. Of course, it is only the investigator 
himself who can decide about the necessity of such 
experiments ; he may be forced to come to an agreement 
with the court of supervision about the choice of place, time, 
and admission of strangers. But the management of the 
experiment must remain in bis hands. It is thus that we 
understand the conce-sion of the liberty of science. 

What is opposed to us is the indignant feeling of the pro- 
prietors of horses, dogs, and cats, who are excited at the idea 
that something similar may happen to their own beloved 
animals as to those of the institutes of learning. We can 
feel with them there. Nor do we wish to force anyone to 
surrender his pets to us, nor will we steal them from him. 
If either of these things happened, it is probable that in every 
— the intervention of the jadge would be suc- 
cessfully appealed to against the offender. But we demand 
that we should not be restricted in our disposition over the 
life and keeping of those animals which are rightfully in our 
=, and that we should not be regarded, or even 

enounced, @ priori as brutal barbarians, without moral 
feeling, standing almost on the threshold of crime, There 
is nowhere any proof that morality is diminished in 
medical circles at the present day. The reproach that 
Christianity is endangered by vivisection is worthy of 
Abdera. The statement that medical students are 
inwardly ‘ brutalised” is just as fanciful as it is a calamny 
that the teachers of vivisection have suffered any loss of 
morality. But least of all is there any need to fear for 
science itself. That holds of science which Bacon says of 
the sun: ‘Palatia et cloacas ingreditur, neque tamen 
polluitur,” ® 
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GENTLEMEN,—In seeking some words with which to 
welcome from this chair my brother physiologists to their 
part in this gathering of the medicine men of all nations, 
my choice has fallen on the story of the share which 
the country in which we have this year assembled has 
taken in the past in building up our science of physio- 
logy. Such a step might seem to savour of national 
egotism were the end which I had iu view that of magni- 
fying the labours of British physiologists, but our meeting 
here to-day is in itself a proof that the true worker, 
wherever he may happen to draw his breath, belongs to all 
lands ; and in attempting to recall to your minds to-day the 
services of those who laboured in the past in Great Britain, 
I trust I shall appear in the eyes of our foreign guests 
merely as a cicerone striving to render a visit the more 
interesting by weaving connexions between the present and 
the past. 

At the head, both in chronological order and in point of 
worth, of the roll of British physiologists comes a name 
concerning which I may begin and at the same time end by 
simply namingit. It would ill become me to waste your 


® Bacon, }.c., p. 128 (I. 120), 


time by attempting to tell the more than twice-told tale of 
William Harvey. May I not simply say that his renown is. 
a statue of solid real metal, which the blows directed against 
it from time to time in the present, as in the past, have not so 
much as dented or tarnished but simply polished and made 
bright? 

In any country the giving birth to a great man may be 
followed by two opposite effects. Un the one hand, his 
example and influence may stir up his fellows to increased 
activity; on the other hand, the making of him, like 
powerful tetanus in a muscle, seems often to lead to national 
fatigue, and the land which bore him appears for a while 
unable to produce his like. This, indeed, would appear to be 
Nature’s method of making science truly international. In 
her series of great men she continually changes the venue 
from land to land. As in calling forth Harvey to succeed 
Vesalius she shifted the scene from Italy, where the latter 
at least did his chief work, to England, where the former 
lived and laboured ; so, to find the next truly great man after 
Harvey, we must cross the Channel and to France, to 
Italy, wo Leyden, or to Berne, according to the views we hold 
ed exactly on w shoulders the mantle of Harvey 
ell. 

Happily in England the national exhaustion was not so 

t but that Harvey’s direct influence was manifest in his 
being succeeded, not so much, as might be expected, by 
feeble imitators and still more feeble cavillers, as by men 
who, if not of the first rank, were yet of notable worth, and 
by their sound work showed themselves worthy to follow 
in his footsteps. For in the years which followed immedi- 
ately after Harvey, the anatomical and physiological mind 
of England was by no means idle. During the middle and 
latter thirds of the seventeenth century there were several 
centres of scientific activity, in more or less close union. 
First and foremost was the Society which, beginning with 
modest beginnings, has waxed in strength and usefulness as 
years have rolled on, and which for this long while has been 
the large-minded nurse of British science—I mean the 
Royal Society. Closely connected with this mother 
Society, and, indeed, in genetic relation with it, was a 

thering of earnest, active men, whose home was the 

Jniversity of Oxford. Nor was the sister University of 

Cambridge at that time wholly idle; more strictly pro- 
fessional in activity, but none the less zealous in the pro- 
motion of real science, was the College of Physicians of 
London. Lastly, but not least, it was a feature especially 
of the latter part of the time of which I am speaking that, 
in spite of the difficulties of locomotion, a large number of 
men scattered all over the country were active members of 
the republic of science, in continual communication with 
each other, and with the centres of which I have just 
spoken. Physicians resident in country towns, enlightened 
surgeons and apothecaries, and educated gentlemen of 
leisure, many of these sought recreation in the pursuit of 
knowl , and their contributions to science, sometim 
of no little value, may be found in the Philosophical 
Transactions or other publications. 

Among the men, after Harvey (belonging to these several 
centres) who added to physiological science, I might men- 
tion first Francis Glisson; whose name has been handed 
down to us in ‘ Glisson’s capsule,” and whose chief work, 
** Anatomia Hepatis,” was published in 1654, a quarter of a 
century after Harvey’s great work. Appointed ius Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Cambridge in 1636, 
almost immediately after taking his medical degree, he 
appears to have practised at Cambridge and Colchester, but 
from 1650 onwards, to his death at eighty-one years of age in 
1677, to have lived chiefly in London. His utation 
during his life and after his death was very great, his works 
passing through several editions, and deservedly so, for no 
one can read his writings without feeling that he was a 
strong man of t knowledge, with a clear head and 
logical mind. Unfortunately he was greatly enamoured of 
dialectic formalities. He begins his work on the liver with 
a prolix discussion on anatomy in general, and he has so 
written his other t work, ‘‘ De Ventriculo et Intestinis,” 
that his views are unintelligible, unless the reader have 
first waded through an elaborate treatise, ‘‘De Vita Nature.” 
Yet whoever has cour to disinter the traths which 
Glisson has to tell from the definitions and syllogisms, and 
long-winded verbal discussions in which they are buried, 
will, I think, be willing to admit that, apart from the 
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more strictly anatomical credit which is due to his careful | was not yet ripe. Yet the talent of the man is seen even 
descriptions of the liver and alimentary canal, he deserves | inhisfailure He appears to have laid hold of the idea ofreflex 
mention for having laid hold of an important physiological | action, and if anyone is inclined to smile whea he learns 
idea. Notonly was he, so far as I know, the first to introduce | that Willis thought the cerebellum was the seat of involun- 
that phrase irritability, which in Haller’s hands was made to | tary, as the cerebrum of voluntary actions, he will do well to 
teach so much, and which is now one of our household words, read the author's guesses as to the functions of the co! 
but in the chapter where he is treating of the fibres of the | quadrigemina, corpora striata, corpus callosum, cere 
stomach and intestines, he shows that he had grasped the convolutions, and the like ; for he will find that these are not 
important truth of independent muscular irritability, ‘From 80 far unlike other guesses about the same things which have 
these instances,” says he, “‘ it is sufficiently clear that fibres | been published in the journa!s of our own time. 
{muscles] can, without any aid of the senses, perceive an| The next two names which I have to mention illustrate a 
irritation, and conforma ly move themselves,” He, | feature peculiar almost to England. In the rest of the 
moreover, clearly distinguished between contraction and | learned world progress in science is for the most part dis- 
relaxation, and by means of an experiment which is tinctly professional; discoveries are made by members of 
almost the exact antitype of the modern plethysmograph, he | the professoriate. In Enzland it ix a matter of notoriety 
satisfied himself that arm does not increase, but rather | that some of the most important st»p. ave been due not to 
decreases in bulk, when its muscles are even violently con- | acredited professors but to free lan :es in scien *e; to men of 
tracted, and concludes ‘‘ that the fibres shorten themselves | business, lawyers, clergymen, and men of fortane, I have 
‘by their own vital movement, and have no need at all of | spoken of Glisson, the professor at Cambrid ze, and of Willis, 
any copious afflux of spirits, whether animal or vital, by | the professor at Oxford, but after them the University Pro- 
which they are inflated in order that they may be fessoriate, as far as physiolozy is concerned, became dumb. 
shortened.” If you read the rol! of the regius ani oth:r professors in the 
Bat these were views put forward by an old man of eighty | old universities you will find merely a long list of men, 
-with one foot in the grave. Had they come to him in his | respectable it may be in their way, but whose names are un- 
early life, when the enthusiasm of youth would have per- | known to physiological science. This feature, which appears 
mitted him to preach and push them, the doctrine of mus- so strange to men of other lands, is partly due to the anomaly 


cular power might have mn saved the waste of near a that the great metropolitan heart of England, London, 
hundred years, | never had a university, and, indeed, till quite recently, was 

Leaving on one side Glisson’s contemporary , Wharton, of without even the beginning of one. Hence arose a divorce 
anatomical rather than physiological worth, as well as some between metropolitan activity and the old established seats 
others, let me pass from the University of Cambridge to | of learning. From its very beginning the Royal Society— 
that of Oxford, which a company of able, zealous men, in | the Invisible College as Boyle called it—has performed the 
part founders of the Royal Society, were making a centre of higher fanctions of a university, ani the very essence of the 
scientific activity. | life of that boly always has been that it gathers into its 

Conspicuous in this company was the brilliant Thomas | fold all manner of folk, demanding only that they shall have 
Willis, who in 1660 was appointed Sedleian Professor of _ the desire and the power to advance knowledge. 

Natural Philosophy, but who in 1666 moved to London, At all events, whatever be the cause, the next contribu- 
where, till his death in 1675, he was busily engaged ina | tions brought by England to physiological science came 
successful and lucrative practice. through hands not protessoria', not even medical. 

The great reputation which Willis achieved in his own The great work of Harvey remained incomplete by reason 
time, leaving on one side his purely medical: works, rested _ of the lack of true ideas as to the uses of the lungs. A clear 
on a basis partly anatomical, partly physiological. In the | conception of the nutritive mechanism of the body, of which 
first place, in his work ‘‘ Cerebri Anatome” he gavea more Harvey's discovery was the keystone, was still impossible so 
complete acceunt than had yet appeared of the anatomy of _ longas men, even though they had given up the idea of cardiac 
the brain and cranial nerves; an account, moreover, embody- | refrigeration, continued shackled with the view that the mere 
ing many new discoveries. In the second place, he was mechanical movement of the lungs was the be all and end 
bold enough to develop a physiological and psychological | all of the respiratory act. Although the t Vesalius, in 
theory of the funetions of the whole nervous system. lone of those passages which make us feel how near the 

The value of the anatomical work is undoubted. The father of modern anatomy came to being also the father of 
phrasescirculus Willisii and nervusaccessorius Willisii, which | modern physiology, shows that he once at least was drawi 
are still current words among us, give but slight hints of the | near to the truth, though many afterwards similarly touch 
many contributions to our knowledge of the anatomy of the | the coast, although Van Helmont, by his discovery that gas 
brain and cranial nerves which the world owes to Willis’s | silvestre or carbonic anhydride rendered respiration fruitless, 
works. But there would seem to be a sort of contradiction | formally began the chemical theory of respiration. I may, I 
between the nature of this part of his work and the charac- | think, venture to assert, without fear of being reproached 
ster of the man himself. Report speaks of Thomas Willis | with national vanity, that it was reserved for a group of 
as a man of versatile parts, of a nature averse to | Englishmen all more or less contemporaries, all more or less 
patient anatomical investigation. He himself states | friends, two only of whom were doctors, and none of whom 
that in many of the details of his work he was largely | were professors, to lay the first foundation of our real know- 
assisted by a man of a very different stamp, the | ledge concerning the nature of breathing. I do not neglect 
patient, careful, clear-headed Richard Lower (of whom I have | the importance of the anatomical labours of the great Mal- 
presently to speak); and ill-natured critics of the time insisted | pighi, whose wor on the lungs was published about the same 
thatthe many anatomical discoveries disclosed in Willis’sname | time (1661), nor do | forget that » Uttle later (1680) the clear 
came in reality from the hand and mind of Lower. It is not | logical mind of Morelli led him m this, as in so many other 
worth our while to attempt to sift this question now ; all the | vexed questions of the anima’ economy, far into the truth ; 
more so since both Willis’s acknowledgment of Lower’s help | but the latter had the advantaj;e of already knowing what had 
was free and ungrudging, and Lower, so far as I know, never | been done by the men of who.n I speak. 
took occasion publicly to reproach the master whom he| Concerning one of these, Robert Boyle, the sagacious 
evidently so much loved. But this may be observed, that | natural philosopher (who, though for a while he took up his 
the theories of Willis have not, like his anatomy, stood the | abode at Ox ord, was not bred at that university), who was 
test of time, His descriptions of the brain and nerves, with | for so jong one o! the pillars of the Royal Society, who 
the additions and corrections of Vieussens, who followed | busied him-<e'f with anatomy only in so far as he busied 
him a little latter in the same century, served as the basis of | himself with a!! parts of natural Laseteden, who touched 
teaching till recent times (indeed, Charles Bell speaks of the a which -he did not throw light on; to whom even 
system of Willis as being current in his day). But his | more than to any of his fellows .nust be given the credit of 
guesses as to the functions of the parts of the brain ed no | having estab'i-hed, by experimeut itself, the pre-eminence 
solid addition to knowledge, and his theory of the anima | of what we know as the Experimental Method, whose name 
brutorum pervading the whole of the bodies of all animals, | is praised even if his works be not read by all men, I need 
though it may be interpreted as foreshadowing the modern | say little hr: [t will be enough f I remind you that his 


doctrine of the life of the tissues, was unable to make way | simple exp rimen's showing that air, and fresh air, was 
against the gathering force of the mechanical doctrines of the | necessary tor ‘he re-piration and life of aquatic as well as of 
Cartesian philosophy. Willis, in fact, as many have done terrestrial anima's, hit the respivatory value of air varied 
before and since, grappled with a subject too big for him, and according a« it was rorefied by che vacuum Boylianum or 
attempted to solve problems ir Shon breathed became 


solu the world condensed by pre-sure, and 7 air already 
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unfit for further respiratory use, mark the point at-which the: 
older view, that.the chief use of, the respiratory movements, 
was to favour the circulation of the bl began to be reco- 
gnised as clearly untenable. 

Tending even more strongly in the same direction was the 
classic. experiment of Retert Hook, who, in his early days 
the assistant first of Willis and then of Boyle, afterw; 
curator and experimenter, and subsequently Secretazy to ' 
the Royal Sonia eee dor many years a prime mover in 
English science. Mathematician, physicist, chemist, en- 
gineer, i s Bhysiologist, irtuoso, and. city sur- 
veyan some might perhaps be tempted to call him Jack-of, 

-trades and master of none; yet he was a man of almost 
unbounded fertility and vast energy, _We may forgive him 
his unlucky opposition to Newton, and rotem | both 
the petulant quarrelsomeness which engaged him in 
miserly niggar Ww r n during 
life into perpetual squabbles over a few pounds, left him 
at his death with much riches stored up—when we call 
to mind his many and varied contributions to science. _In 
1662 he was appointed Curator to the Royal Society at a 
salary of £50.a year on the understanding that he should 
‘*‘furnish the Society every day they meete with three or 
four considerable experiments,” and for many years. he | 
was always réady with “‘considerable experiments ;” of 
kind or another, sométimes mechanical, sometimes physi 
sometimes physiological. 

For it was a feature of the Royal Society at that time that 
the Fellows thought much of seeing with their own eyes the 
‘considerable experiments” which were brought before them 
to serve as a basis, for new scientific views ; they were not 
then content with hearing an account, still less with hearing. 
an abstract of an account, of experiments performed else- 
where. ..A,no less striking feature of the Society was the 
catholic feeling of all the ‘Fellows towards all branches of 
learning. Each one was interested in results gained on 
other lines of. research than own, and differentiation of 
study had “not yet ed so far as to prevent each one 
from appreciating t.® labours of all the rest. Not the 
medical ane, of them, con- 
cerned in rogress siological. inquiry, too in 
riments, -When *‘an anatomy” from the gallows at Tyburn 
had. been obtained, a cireular was despatched to the Fellows 
stating. when and switere and by whom the dissection would 
be performed ; and the Seciety’s bills contained itenis for. 
animals to be experimented on. These inen, who in various 
branches were making the Society looked up to throughant 
the. world as the centre of the new phil ry, had no doubt 
whatever that the true knowledge of life and disease was 
heneceforward to be -won-by careful repeated experiments, 
They had not yet learnt that it was wrong to kill an animal 
in pursuit of truth, though right to kill it. for the sake of 
food or in pursuit of sport ; and were their itascible curator 
to revisit to-day the scenes ef his former labours, great, I 
imagine, would be his indignation and scathing his words 
when he learnt that his philosophical experiments had been 
made penal by Act of Parliament—by an Act of Parliament 
the passing of which, and indeed the passing of some of the 
harsher clauses of which had been the work of men who’ 
actually bore the title of Fellows of his old Society. 

Of the many ‘‘considerable”. physiological ex ents 
which Hook ‘performed before the Sogiety I will content 
myself with reminding you of one, and only one. Years 
before Vesalius had performed artificial respiration, and 
traced its effects on the movements of the heart and the 
blood ; but Hook did something more than merely repeat 
Vesalius’s experiment. He showed, by an ingenious experi- 
ment—viz., by keeping the lungs distended with a brisk 
current of air passing through them, that the central fact of 
respiration was the effect of the, air on the blood, and nat 
the movement: of the lungs—a demonstration. which I yven- 
ture to regard_as a cardinal fact in the history of respiration, 
Only. a. knowledge of the chemistry of the blood-changes 
was..necessary make the theory_of breathing approxi- 
mately complet And that also was, though imperfectly, 
supplied by,the labours: ef two other Englishmen, Hook's 
contemporanies—Richard Lower and John Majow, 

To Lower L have alteady referred in speaking of Thomas 


Willis. At first the pupil, afterwards the coadjutor, and 
during their lifetimes the attached personal friend of that 
— hysician, Lower was a man of very different 


Patient, unassuming, industrious, clear-headed, 


‘the than, “As a piece of careful anatoniical work, 


‘from’ a sheep, 


fertile in ideas and methods, and yet withal accurate and 
exact, he had in him all the making of a great Of 


ford, devoted, without distractions, to his researches) ‘it is 


happily, Willis persuaded him to move with him to London, 
where, especially after his master’s death; his talents soor 
gained him an extensive Ww He becante the most noted 


was more cried up at court than his,” and the powers of 
mind which might have made him ‘a'sécond Hatvey. 
were used for the immediate benefit 


measure, since it is now impossible to 
in the work which is ascribed to Willis, but his independent 
volume, the “Tractatus de Corde” (1669), shows'the metal of 
alive 
with logical suggestions, it may even at the present 
day fap lor not only with pleasure but with profit. And 
the story of the transfusion of blood, which at the time made 
so at least howskilful an experimenter he was. 
When the decayed clergyman, Arthur for the reward 
of a guinea allowed Lower and King to inject into his‘veins” 
through silver and common quills, ten ounces of Blood: 


master of experimental physiology, 1 Ludwig, with all 
the ingenious 


however, we strive to appreciate the genetic: and historic 


chief contribution to physiology was certainly not the tfans- 
fusion of blood, not the aid he gave to Willis, not even his 

careful cardiac anatomy, with i 

but the notable, well-directed riments by which he 

demonstrated, once for all. that ‘the change of éolour from 

venous to arterial blood was due not to fermentation in 
the heart, not to.the extinction ofthe claret hue by the aetion 

of the veins, simply and solely to the passagé of air 
th h the pulmonary walls, and its admixtare; or, 4s we 

‘should say now, its a 

in the lungs was identical with that which takes place when 
the surface of a venous clot becomes florid by exposure to the 


this commerce of the air with the blood. For without it 
t would be possible for one to live as wholesomely in the 
ul atmosphere of a prison as in the midst of pleasant groves ; 
for wherever fire can fitly burn, there we too can fitly 
breathe,” I take it that if we try to throw ourselves back 
éxperiméntal proof of the essential fact of respiration 
was lacking in Lower’s exposition; he did not appear to 
have the true of the converse change 
from arterial to venous blood ; the process of tissue oxidation 
was unknown to him. ' He speaks of the air as éseapi 
from the blood in its passage through the tissues, 4 
transpiring through the pores of the body. At last 


‘In the very same year, however, in which Lower’s tractatus 
appeared there was publishéd a little work im which the 


understandin 
hundred years. 


one John Mayow, of whom it may be said that the more ove 
teads of what he wrote the more one is ‘astonished at his’ 
netrative intellect. Striking out for himself a new’ patix® 
is meditations led him in a way to forestall tlie discoverie# 
whick made resplendent the latter half-and closing years“of 
the next ¢entury. I believe all those who have read with care’ 
Mayow’s treatises De Sal Nitro et Spiritu ‘Nitro-wreé and 
** De Respitatio 


sphere, and not the whole body of air, which passed into the 


science. Had he remained in the academic repose of Ox- | 


diffieult to say whither he might not have reached!’ Um 


physician in London and Westniinster.. “No man’s name 


Of even such work as he did, ‘we cannot take thé’ fall 
i unravel out Wis share 


showed ‘a’ coffidence’ in the operators 
greater than which could not be given to the modern’ 


rds now at his command.) When, - 


moment of Lower's work, we must, I think, admit that his 


into the ideas of the times of which I ani speaking, this clear® 
must a to us an epoch-making « One thing 


he leaves us uncertain as what he thought was the: 
exact function of the air thus gained and lost by the blood. 


world hada glimpse of the true meaning of that mysterious’ 
changes from purple to scarlet and scarlet to purple, the full 
g of which had to be deferred for near a 


hi 
ow 


me,” have become convinced that uadercévér 


of his’ patients and 


~ 


2 


physiological deductions, 


tion, by the blood ; that the change — 


air. ‘How much they err,” says he, “who dény altogether - 


Among Lower’s friends and contemporaries at Oxford was 
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| of the phrase “spiritus nitro-ereus laid his hand, su 
speak, on that mysterious element which nearly a hapdred © col 
years later Priestley and Lavoisier taught us to call oxygén; * Ex 
nay more, that he had formed, if'not’a wholly me” vw Ur 
alle events an approximately ‘correct conception’ of part we 
which this” great’ agent’ plays not only “fir the special” th 
ulmonary respifation, but inthe ‘life of all the tissaés. w 
He saw that it was this nitro‘aerial constitdent of the atmo- do 
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blood in the lungs, and that hence this constituent was 
‘deficient in the expired breath. He saw, moreover, that 
the change from arterial to venous blood in the tissues was 
due to the same nitro-aerial spirit escaping from the blood 


and mingling with the elements of the flesh, he even saw | 


that the energy of the living machine was the issue of the 

le between the same spirit and the sulphurous particles 
of the body, or, as we say now, was set free in the oxidation 
of the combustible elements of the tissue. In reading an 
old author writing in distant times we are apt to fall into 
one or other of two errors ; on the one hand, the strangeness 
of his terminology may lead us to overlook the truth and 
correctness of his ideas ; on the other hand, we are equally 
apt to read into his old words conceptions wholly of our own 
time. Making every allowance for the latter source of error 
it would, I venture to think, still be found that Mayow’s 
work translated into modern phrases would represent with 
wonderful nearness those views of respiration on which we 
pride ourselves to-day. 

“Vir ingeniosus > mathematicam ignosus,” says 
Haller, in speaking of Mayow, and a perusal of the little 
tract, *‘De Motu Musculari,” will, | imagine, convince the 
reader that while Mayow went far beyond Borelli in com- 
prehending the chemical basis of muscular contraction, he 
anticipated in part the mechanica! interpretations of mus- 
cular action for which the great Italian mathematician justly 
became celebrated. 

Nearly the whole indeed of the litt'e which John Mayow 
wrote is marked with accurate observation, experimental 
acumen, and original conceptions. Had he lived like the 
great Haller himself, to a ripe old age, one page of the his- 
tory of physiology might have been very.different from what 
it is. “Juvenis,” to quote Haller again, “in hypotheses 
pronior.” He was not spared to work out the many hypo- 
theses which were seething in his brain. Carried off at the 
early age of thirty-three, his name not yet inscribed in the 
roll of the College of Physicians, the world had to wait 
many years till other minds took up his broken work. 

Did time and opportunity permit much more might be 
said, possibly not without profit, concerning these men, at 
whose lives and works I have thus rapidly glanced, and 
indeed, concerning others whom I have not so much as 
mentioned ; but [ trust I have already said enough to 
show that at a time when pbhysiolog'sts were far from 
abundant on the Continent, when the chief physiological 
impulses there were coming from the philosopher Descartes, 
the anatomist Malpighi, and the mathematician Borelli, 
when the greater. European names in biology (Stenon, 
Bellini, Graaf, Redi, Ruyseh, Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, 
Vieussens, and others) were those of anatomists, naturalists, 
or physicians rather than physiologists, pure experimental 
hysiology was being pursued with diligence and success in 
Eneland. But with the departure of this group of men, 
the venue of our science was once more chaugzed. I have 
already said that after Glisson the University of Cambridge 
in matters physiological became dumb. also with 
Willis, and Lower, Boyle, and Mayow, the book of Oxford 
physiology was closed. Not only so, but for a while the 
whole of England became as far as our subject is concerned 
sterile. She produced naturalists like Grew and Lister, 
she gave birth to successful, indeed distinguished phy- 
sicians, and to some worthy anatomists, but the Institutes of 
Medicine were for a while neglected. 

The school of mathematica! physiologists, who, incited by 
the example of Borelli and the influence of Newton, fancied 
that the calculus alone could solve the mysteries of the 
living body, made a stir in their day, without really advanc- 
ing our science, and the works of the vefsatile Jacobite 
Pitcairne, of Keil, and Jurin are justly forgotten. A little 
later on the first Monro began the long series of Scottish 
celebrities ; but he was an anatomist rather than a phy- 
siologist. Indeed, in the early part of the eighteenth century 
the centre of physiological activity was at Leyden, where 
the brilliant, fascinating Boerhaave was making a school of 
world-wide reputation. 

Boerhaave passed away, and Haller became his intellectual 
successor, The eighteenth century ran more than half its 
course with scarcely a sign of physiological activity in 
England save one. And this came not from the older 
Universities, for they, leaving their old catlolic sympathies, 
were wrapping themselves in narrower studies, not from 


all, but, after a truly English fashion, from the sister calling 
of religion. 

As you pass up the Thames from London towards Oxford 
you come, a lit'le beyond Kichmond, to the first obstruction 
to navigation, in the shape of Teddington locks. In the early 
pt of the eighteenth century the minister of the adjoining 

amlet of Teddington was the Reverend Stephen Hales, also 
rectorof Farringdon in Hampshire, a manof varied accomplish- 
ment, of great practical ingenuity, and a master in the art 
of experimental investigation. Early fascinated with the 
mysteries, which fascinate so many of us even to-day, of 
musc contraction, dissatisfied with current interpreta- 
tions, as well as with the calcalations of Borelli and the 
succeeding school of iatro-mathematicians, he turned his 
attention seriously to physiological experiments. In his 
statical essays, which received the rs rimatur” of the 
Royal Society, the first volume in 1726-27, the second in 
1732-3, after relating researches into vegetable statics, the 
movement of sap, &c., which, though ot prime importance 
in vegetable physiology, need not detain us here, he pro- 
ceeds to relate his experiments on the pressure of blood in 
the arteries and veins of horses, sheep, and dogs. Save that 
his methods were somewhat rough, that he measured pres- 
sure, not by a mercury manometer, though strangely enough 
he employed this in determining the force of inspiration 
and expiration, but by the height of the column of blood 
itself, that with characteristic ingenuity he used as a flexible 
tube to connect the cannula with his manometer, the 
actual trachea of a goose, instead of that rigid, and yet 
flexible artificial trachea which we now-a-days construct 
out of caoutchouc and rings of glass, his research is a 
piece of quite modern work, the prototype and original 
of those valuable memoirs on vascular dynamics which 
— appeared from time to time from the laboratory at 


'pzig. 

I do not think I am exaggerating matters when I affirm 
that next to Harvey’s discovery a correct appreciation of 
blood-pressure is the keystone to the physiology of the vas- 
cular system, and indirectly of the rest of physiology, and of 
pathology as well. Pull out from the web of our system of 
physiol the strand marked blood-pressure, you pull out 
also all t is suggested by the phrase vaso-motor, and 
leave the rest of the fabric a confused and tangled heap. If 
so, then how much is due to Stephen Hales, for he surely 
first opened the way in this weighty matter. In strong con- 
trast with the labours of Keil, Jurin, and others of the iatro- 
mathematic class is his work. They, like some other mathe- 
maticians, fascinated with the very operations of their 
calculus, were content with such data a#*were at hand, and 
often, indeed, careless about them. In consequence, their 
labours were sterile. To Stephen Hales the living organiem 
was not simply a pretty field for mathematical exercises, but 
a crowd of problems to be solved first by diligent observa- 
tion, and then, and then only, by calculation. He was 
an experimental philosopher in the truest sense of the word. 
As you read his works you feel that the a Sipe 
were not made, as experiments sometimes are, for the sake of , 
the experiment, but “Ge | that he might push further into 
the secrets of Nature. is reflections and deductions are 
as weighty as his operations were ingenious. There is one 
passage in icular where he is descanting on the great 
variation of blood-pressure, not only in different kinds of 
animals, but in the same kind, and in the same individual at 
divers times, and under differing circumstances, in which he 
says (p. 31, 3rd ed.), “‘ Even in the same animal the force of 
the blood is continually varying according to many circum- 
stances ; for the healthy state of animals is not confined to 
the scanty limits of one determinate degree of vital vigour 
in the blood; but the all-wise Framer of these admirable 
machines has so ordered it as that their healthy state shall 
not be disturbed by every little variation of this force, but 
has made it consistent with a very considerable latitude in 
the variation of it.” Does not this sentence clearly show 
that Hales had completely freed himself from the animistic 
doctrines to which so many of his | camry and indeed 
contemporaries, were attached, and how far, on the other 
hand, he had pushed beyond the Cartesian ideas of a me- 
chanism worked by a central force, and how fully he 
had entered into those conceptions of the animal body 


as an exquisitely adapted, self-regulating machine, which 
we prize, and justly prize, as our leading views of to-day. 


the wigged leaders of the College of Physicians, for they | Asa clergyman, and therefore not brought up to a famili- 
were wasting time and talents in fruitless discussions of the arity with the dissecting-knife and the operation-room, he 


doctrines of the schools, not indeed from the 


was naturally averse to avatomical procedures. As aman 
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of kindly humane nature, indeed as one of England’s 
earliest and best philanthropists, he felt a repugnance—as 
indeed who does not?—to dabbling in the blood of living 
“The disagreeableness of the work,” he says, 
mae gh» from engaging in it; but I was, 
er , Spurred on by the hopes that we 
might eee A some further insight into the animal 
economy.” further insight he did get, as, indeed, every 
one must get who works in Hales’ spirit. No doubt ever 
crossed his mind as to the beneficial character of his labours, 
and Ff take it that could we now ‘question him as to how he 
thought he had best served mankind, he would answer 
thaf it was not so much by his having been the chief means of 
intrddncing ventilation into our then wretched English gaols, 
though he invented a ventilator for the purpose—great as 
has been the suffering thus saved—not so much by any of 
his many other similar practical inventions, as by the 
results of his hydraulic and other theoretic researches. 

Hales’ essays are indéed even to-day a mine of delightful 
observations and reflections. He not only exactly measured 
the amount of blood-pressure'‘under varying circumstances, 
the ¢apacity of the heart, the diameter of bloodvessels, 
and the like, and from his several data made his cal- 
culation and drew his conclusions ; by an ingenious method 
he measured the ‘rate of flow of blood in the capillaries in 
the abdominal muscles and lungs of a frog. He knew how 
to keep blood fluid with saline solutions, got a clear insight 
into the nature of secretion, studied the form of muscles at 
rest and ‘contraction, and speculated that we now call a 
nervous impulse, but which was then spoken of as the 
animal spirits, might ibly be an electric change. And 
though he accepted the c t view that the heat of the 
body was produced by the friction of the blood in the capil- 
laries, he was not wholly content with this, but speaks of the 
mutually vibrating action of solids and fluids as an indepen- 
dent cause of animal heat, in a way which makes us feel 
that had the chemistry of the time been as advanced as were 
the physics, many weary years of error and ignorance might 
h Wer's d though his work 

en es was a clergyman, and tho is works 

found acceptance with the medical profession and with the 
eral learned public, he had in land no successor. 
While abroad Haller was making a name and founding a 
school, Great Britain was for the most silent. Save 
from some little activity north of the Tweed, where the 
second Monro succeeded his father, for some scattered 
memoirs in the Edinburgh Medical Essays, notably one by 
Stevenson, on Animal Heat, and for the elaborate work of the 
ingenious but misdirected Robert Whytt, little or nothing 
was doing in this country. - The chemist Black, at Edin- 
burgh, moved on the theory of respiration a step by de- 
monstrating the presence of carbonic acid in expired air, but 
further discoveries yet to come were necessary to make the 
value of that step 

The next physiological light was to come from a body 
which had hitherto had little sprectanity of contributing to 
science. In the ei mth century the barber surgeons rose 
in er and influence as they became sitiply surgeons, 
And while the professoriate of England had wholly and the 
doctorate largely deserted the path of physiological and 

imental inquiry, the genius of a surgeon, in spite of the 
ditheulties of an imperfect education, was drawing directly 
from Nature the inspiration of new cr ical ideas. For 
I venture to think 1 am right in claiming John Hunter as 
ysiological rather than anatomical in the bent of his mind. 
e he busied himself, as we all know, with structures 
rather than with a with dissections much more than 
with experiments, but in reality he cared little for morpho- 
logy, for the laws of animal form. He sought to know the 
details of animal structure, because he thought to learn from 
them the secrets of animal function, his guiding idea in 
uséum, being that the parts of animals id speak for 
themselves as to their use and work. 

So much from nearly meek Poe of view has been so 
often said of John Hunter that I will to- content myself 
with dwelling a moment on what, especially to our foreign 
brethren, may appear a contradiction between on the one 
hand the immense influence which he has exercised over both 
the physiologists and the profession in general in this country, 
and the reverence in which his memory is held by us, and on 
tru physiology, which in the gen history of the 
science is usually attached to his name. 


The reason, I would suggest, may be found in the reflee- 
tion that John Hunter was emphatically a man whose ideas 
outran the knowledge of bis age. Not only was he himself 
somewhat meanly provided at the start with such eral 
knowledge of Nature as existed at the time, but he had to 
struggle with the imperfections of the physical, and es- 
soahtlly of the chemical, learning of the beg So long as he 
busied himself with special and superficial problems which 
could be solved by the he!p of direct observation and experi- 
ment, or by the comparison of animal forms, he was 
and successful; but his genius was ever pushing 
forward towards higher generalisations concerning the 
nature of vital processes, and then he found himself at cross 
purposes with the chemical and physical teaching of the 
age. What he beard from his brother chemists and physic- 
ists often hindered instead of helping him. Hampered by this, 
he often was led by instinct to conclusions for which he 
could give no explicit satisfactory reasons ; still more often 


he failed to clothe his conceptions in intelligible forms, be- . 


cause neither chemistry nor physics could give him the 
terms he needed. 

Let any of us to-day throw himself back a hundred years 
and try to fancy what his thoughts about the animal era 
would be, if the composition of water were as yet un 
if the existence and nature of oxygen were unknown, 
all the manifold processes of oxidation re in obscurity 
and confusion, if he were without the guide of the doctrine 
of conservation of ene If we do this and thus put our- 


selves somewhat at John Hunter’s standpoint, w we 
read in his works that one of his fundamental ideas was that 
there were three kinds of matter, common matter, vegetable 
matter, and anima! matter, the latter being, as he sai 
**a second remove from the first,” that he believed 
wepttallies to be formed out of water, and was consequently 


to the view that water, though to appearance the 
simplest substance in existence, ‘‘ must be of itself a com- 
pound of every species of matter into which we find it 
capable of being converted,” we should not laugh at his 
views as being absurd, but rather ask ourselves whether his. 
ideas were tending, and how they would read translated 
into modern phrases. 

And I venture to urge that when an adequate 

of Huater’s obscure and diction is carefully made, 
it will be found that in ty he was stretching out his 
hand for those doctrines of protoplasm which form the basis. 
of our teaching to-day. We have cast away the animistic 
conceptions of old. Doscdzbes has been justified of his intel- 
l children to the extent that we have been shown how 
in large measure the phenomena of life are the results of 


the working of an exquisite machinery; but we ‘icve not _ 


driven animism wholly out of doors, we have but swept it 
into the corner of the tissues, into thecell. We are still, 
after Hunter’s fashion, obliged to admit an as yet impassable 
gulf between the characters of that protoplasmic matter 
which we call living, and of that common matter which we 
call dead. Before the problem we stand as helpless as he 
did before other lesser ones which we seem to have solved, 
and possibly our gropings towards its solution may appear 
to our successors as strange as his do to us. 
Some of us may have visions of a ible molecular inter- 
coms of the change from dead food to living flesh. In 
unter’s mind also, lying hid behind his vitalistiv res- 
sions, there were like conceptions. He too speculated, as 
we do now, that the phenomena of life might be due to 
“just a peculiar arrangement of the most simple parties” 
‘edendt when we read Hunter, thus translating him as we 
, it is most striking to note how many of his views adapt. 
mselves at once to conceptions, and I cannot but 
think ve over-estimate the influ- 
ence W urs have in preparing a ready 
tance for the doctrines which we now teach. 
I cannot leave John Hunter without sayi 


record of labours which, if they be considered as epoch- 
making, afford a distinct contribution to knowledge, 
and are of such quality as to make every reader of them 
lymphatics, an t on the red corpuscles blood, 
which be t pointed out that these were discs and not 


in their wey, auatomieal’ rather than 
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cerning his friend and fellow-worker, Willan Hewson. 

Born in 1739, dying of a dissection wound in 1774, in his. 
| thirty-fifth year, while his work, so to speak, was just be- 
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gical; while in his Essay on the Properties of Blood, 

published first in the Philosophical Transactions for 1770, 
_ and afterwards in a te form in 1771 and 1772, he gave 
the first’sownd account of the coagulation of the blood, show- 
ing much more clearly than had been done before that the 
_ phenomena were due to a solidification in the liquor san- 
-guinis, anticipating Johannes Miiller in his proof that coagu- 
lation was independent of the red corpuscles, recording 
many discoveries which have had to be rediscovered more 
than once again. 

John Hunter, I have said, failed to see his way because 
was withoutthe lamp of adequatechemical and physical know- 
ledge. The physiologists of the nineteenth are distinguished 
from those of the eighteenth century by this mark above all 
others, that the former. got to know, while the latter re- 
mained of, the nature of the process of oxidation. 
‘While the western world was in throes with the labour of a 
new order of things, social and political, an immortal French- 
man, in the centre of the convulsions, was quietly preparing 
a no less in phiysioles its results, 
we think over w in physiology knows now, an 
-dwell on the saeiaie of what we are about to know, com- 
paring the physiology of to-day with that of John Hunter, 
-we must, I think, confess that even the work of William 
Harvey was less momentous in its results than the exquisite 
«lemonstration by the great Lavoisier of the true nature of 
respiration, so t were the clouds of darkness which that 


_ discovery ro’! away. 

And rey may pres Ars proud that she, too, had a 
hand in that glorious work, for Lavoisier’s path was pre- 
pared for him by the labours of an Englishman ; an English- 
man who, as in so many cases before, was no member of the 
University professoriate, no Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, no member even of the medical profession, but, like 
his forerunner Stephen Hales, a minister of religion, though 

a minister of an irregular, often perseeuted cult. I think I 
- am not saying too much when I assert that J Priestley, 
when in 1771 he showed that air rendered unfit for respira- 
tion by being breathed, or through combustion taking place in 
it, became under the influence of living plants once more fit 
for and = more he for his 

ious advocacy pone. m by the discovery of oxygen, 
himself of being called a physiological worthy, 

Having reached the nineteenth century, and drawn near 
‘to matters which have been the subject of bitter contro- 
versies, well remembered, and indeed shared in by members 
whom we are delighted to see able to take part in our 
Congress to-day, my words may fitly come to an end. But 
I cannot close without saying at least a word concerning 
three English physiologists of the first half of our century 
\ — not ourselves only but the whole brotherhood delights 
honour. 

Thomas Young I need only name, for for some 
time an active member of the medical prof on, though 
physiology owns him as one of her chiefs, on account 
of his admirable labours on vision, though his counsel and 
criticisms were of frequent value to his friends more directly 

in physiological research, he was one of those many 
men whom the profession has given to sciences other than 
our own, and he is remembered not so much as a Physiologist 
as the Natural Philosopher of his time. 

When I mention the name of Charles Bell it is not to 
- revive the controversies of which I just spoke, nor will 
I attempt here to distribute the exact meed of ise to 
him, to Magendie, and Johannes Miiller vely, in 
‘the all-important matter of sensory and motor nerves. I 
take it that all who have e into the story are willing to 
admit at least this, that Charles Bell was the first to lay 
hold of the truth, and the first to afford approximative, 
_ though riot complete, proof that sensory and motor impulses 

_ pass along different fi and travel to and from the spinal 
cord by different spinal roots. That, and that only, being 
admitted, the issue in 1811, though for private distribution 

only, of the 100 copies of the New Idea of an Anatomy of 
_ the Brain, becomes at once an in the physiology of 
the ‘ceritral nervous system. ith the subsequent 
_ experimental establishment of Bell’s idea, the understanding 
of the central nervous system stepped at once fron a plat- 

form which was not so véry different from that of Willis to 

- a platform which, in its main features, is the one on which 


he | data, and the teachings of pathological cases. 


had no small share in his success. As things turned out in 
one leading conception of his new idea he was ri but as 
one reads his memoirs, one feels that he might have gone 
wrong in‘a way which would have been impossible for the 
other men of whom I have spoken: Priestley and Hunter, 
Hales, Boyle and Harvey. We all_ know that he brought 
forward striking experimental proof of the distinct functions 
of the anterior and posterior roots of spinal nerves. We also 
all know that later on be refused to employ the experimental 
method, and relied exclusively on deductions from anatomical 
In bis paper 
“On the Nervous Circle which connects the Volun 
Muscles of the Brain,” after stating his theorem that 
muscle is connected with the brain by both motor and 
sensory fibres, he goes on to state an imaginary experiment 
by which this mignt be proved, but warns the reader that 
the fibres of the nerve must be stimulated outside their origin 
from the central nervous system before they become mixed. 
And he continues thus: ‘‘To expose these nerves near 
their origins, and before any filament of a sensitive nerve 
mingles with them, requires the operator to cut deep; to 
break up the bones, and to divide the bloodvessels. All 
such experiments are much better omitted ; they can never 
lead ‘to satisfactory covclusions.” And again, a little later 
on, we find these words: “I feel a hesitation when I[ 
reason upon any other ground than on the facts of oneemy. 
Experiments are more apt to be misinterpreted, and 
very circumstance of a motor and sensitive nerve being gene- 
rally combiaed together, affords a pregnant source of error,” 

I suppose we are all willing to admit the justice of these 

An anatomical fact, clear and unmistakable, is 
more to be trusted than the result of a complicated experi- 
ment, with a multitude of varying factors, all of which must 
Pe mn before the outcome is correctly interpreted. 
He makes an experiment, be it on a living animal or 
on a dead weight, without valuing the possibilities of error, 
makes a bad experiment, or rather no true experiment at all. 
And undoubtedly our science has again and again suffered, 
I may say is continually suffering, from: deductions rashly 
made from so-called experiments badly cunceived and rashly 
carried out. But passing on one side the reflection that the 
so-called facts of anatomy, when they are pushed far enough, 
often become dim and uncertain, and have themselves to be 
verified by eee the true philosopher, I venture to 
think, will reply that in the long run the difficulties of an 
experiment are in a way the measure of its value, that 
being overcome by care and diligence, they in the end bring 
the greatest re s, and that he who would enter into Nature's 
secrets must be prepared not to turn back at such rebuffs as at 
a islongh of despond, until he has thoro y satisfied 
himself that their amendment is above his might, that there 
is no path by that way. I imagine that Stephen Hales, 
revisiting the earth reading Charles Bell’s sentence, 
would have been tempted to say, “‘I, as a clergyman, 
with temptations to devote myself to other studies, have felt 
equally with, if not more than yourself, the repugnance to 
experimenting on living animals ; I, as mathematician and 
physicist, trained in severer studies than those which have 
occupied you, have felt and seen as clearly, if not more 
eh , than you the possible errors which the subtle fluctaa- 
tions.of the living frame must introduce into all pbysio- 
logical work; but so far from discouraging me _ these 
obstacles stimulated me to exacter efforts ; the coguisance 
of them saved me from possible errors, and led me to 

the physics of the circulation on a basis such as they 
ad never had before my time.” 

And, indeed, the Nemesis, which ever follows after errors, 
be they even errors committed with the best intentions, 
or in spite of the greatest care, overtook Charles Bell. 
We: justly honour him as the author of the distinction be- 
tween motor and sensory fibres; but that was only a part of 
the whole m of his new idea. That was the part which 
he submitted to the touchstone of experiment; that is the 
part which hasremained, and which continues to thisday, more 
and more abounding at once in scientific fruits and in practical 
benefits to mankind. The rest of his views (his nervous 
circles, his paths within the cerebral-spinal axis, his respira- 
tory nervous system)—and if rumour be true, it was on t 
that he most prided himself—he refused to submit to experi- 
ment. And what has become of them’? Are they not for- 
gotten, or remembered only as stumbling-blocks, and rocks 
of offence? Nay he maintained that the anterior and 
posterior columns, as the continuations of the anterior and 


fortune | posterior roots, were engaged exclusively in conveying motor 
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and sensory impulses respectively ; and, though at first his 
anatomical data led him to leok at the cerebellum as the 


origin of the latter, he subsequently satisfied himself 


that he could trace both right up tothe cerebrum. It is not, 
I venture to think, too much to say that the chief effect of 
this view has been to serve as a stumbling-block and 
hindrance to further inquiry. He further insisted that, in 
the midst of the general sensori-motor nervous system there 
was intercalated a special nervous mechanism, of indepen- 
dent distribution and function, a nervous mechanism of 
respiration. The reader of Charles Bell’s papers (where he 
is treating of the independence of the respiratory function) 
cannot but feel that, with his genius, had he not forsaken the 
path of experiment, he must almost inevitably, in struggling 
to understand the respiratory nerves, have come upon that 
doctrine of reflex action which was destined at once to com- 
plement, and at the sawe time to swallow up, the doctrine of 
motor end sensory fibres. 

That Charles Bell accomplished as much as he did shows 
how valuable are the lessons which may be learnt as simple 
but careful deduc'ions from anatomical data ; that he failed 
to accomplish more warns us no less clearly that the 
teachings of anatomical deductions needed to be verified or 
guarded by experimental research. 

The mention of the word reflex action brings me to the 
last Englishman whom I will name to-day. And here, too, 
I will not attempt to revive bitter controversies, which in 
the memory of many living seem only just to have calmed 
down. I think you will agree with me thet even when we 
have dwelt as strongly as possible on the ivsight expressed 
in the works of various anatomists and physiologists, from 

es downwards, where they have insisted on the in- 
dependence from cerebral action of certain movements (and 
among th:se are certainly prominent several of the names 
which I have mentioned to-day: Willis, Boyle, Hales, and 
especially Robert Whytt), when we have enlarged as much 
as possible on the views of Prochaska and the experiments 
of Johannes Miiller, there still remains the fact that the 
doctrine of reflex action became firmly established as a 
definite part of physiological and medical teaching largely 
by the labours of Marshall Hall. It was his numerous re- 
searches, and perhaps even more his enthusiastic, ingenious 
advocacy, and the skill with which he applied the results of the 
new doctrine to the practical art of healing, which brought 
about a revolution in our conceptions of the nervous system. 

Marshall Hall may well serve as the near-point of this 
brief historic sketch. Names coming after him are too near 
the mind’s eye to be brought satisfactorily into mental 
focus. Rather than attempt to speak of the work of men 
since his time, many of whom are happily still with us, I 
would prefer to indulge for the few minutes still left to me 
in a few reflections, which must, I think, force themselves 
on every English physiologist who is led to compare the 
present and the past. 

I have, I venture to think, already said enough to show 
that in physiology, as well as in other sciences, certainly 
during the seventeenth, and though to a less extent during 
the eighteenth century, England held its own against other 
countries as regards productiveness both in quality and 
— In the first third of the nineteenth century the 

names on which I have just dwelt—Bell, Young, and 
Marshall Hall—present an equally satisfactory contribution 
from English minds to physiological science. 

But we Englishmen are, I imagine, the first to admit that 
in the middle third, which has gone, and the latter third 
which is passing, of this nineteenth century, Great Britain 
has not left on the physiological record a mark commen- 
surate with the number, the intelligence, and the activity of 
its inhabitants One reason is not far to seek. Across the 
Channel we find that the pursuit of learning is in the hands 
of a distinct professoriate, whose acknowled academic 
function is to carry on research, and indeed the well-being 
of the professoriate may be taken in the several countries as 
the mea~ure of scientific fruitfulness. In proportion as the 
universities in a country are numerous and well cared for, so 
that the rivalry between them becomes an incitement to 
labour, without leading to a commercial system of out- 
bidding, we find research active and fruitful. 

In England, leaving out for the present the other com- 

ents of the United Kingdom, we have—or rather had— 

t two universities, those of Cambridge and Oxford ; and 
there, as we have seen, as far as physiological science is con- 


The College of Physicians, so long as the field of science 
was limited and the bonds between it and the Royal Society 
continued close, bad, more or less, an academic function, 
and the labours of Harvey, Glisson, Willis, and Lower 
were all carried on with the help or sympathy of the College. 
But as science widened and became differentiated, as t 
demands of practice became more exacting, the College lost 
its hold on physiological inquiry, its efforts were directed 
exclusively to disease, its speculative activities were wasted 
in the doctrines of the schools, and in the long gap from 
Richard Lower to Thomas Young and Marshall Hall no 
distinctly Lg gga voice of weighty tones spoke from 
the Colle all, no name of prominent physiological worth 
was inscribed on the College roll. 

The names of Hunter, Hewson, Bell, and many others of 
less moment which I might mention, suggest the reflection 
that the various medical schools which at the end of the 
eighteenth, and especially during the present century, have 
sprang into existence in London, might be considered as 
supplying the place of a university. And, indeed, had they 
been less numerous, they might have performed an academic 
function—they might have afforded homes for professed 
physiologists. With the ever-widening field of Lee 
research it has become year by year less and less possible for 
men to serve with success it and some other master at the 
same time. Men of genius, like Hanter and Bell, did so it 
is true, and men like them may do it once more; but with 
each succeeding decade the task becomes more difficult, and 
what has been is less likely to be again. As the present 
century has advanced it has become more and more clear 
that in England, as abroad, a physiologist must devote his 
whole life to his work. But the various competing, and 
in many cases small medical schools of the metropolis, 
were unable to afford independent physiological careers, 
During the middle third the century, while Alison, 
Reid, and Goodsir were all professors, there was as a 
matter of fact one, and only one, professor of physiology 
in England. And it is no weak argument in support 
of the view which I am urging that whatever Title 
revival of physiology there may be in these later days is in 
t measure due to him, the one real professor of physio- 
logy. meg after his earlier active years he ceased to. 
publish much in his own name, William Sharpey hada band 
im nearly every physiological work of any moment which 
this country produced from the fourth decade onward, his 
nial sympathy encouraging younger men to effort, his wide 
Rnendoles and marvellous sagacity saving many of them 
from error. It is idle to speculate on ‘‘the might have 
been,” but we may at least venture so far into probabilities 
as to surmise that such men as Wharton Jones, whose early 
works were so full of grasp and insight ; William Bowman, 
whose labours on muscle and on the kidney are still classic 
works, known and read of all instructed physiologists ; Car- 
penter, whose writings have been the early physiological 
nature of so many of us, and others whom I n not name, 
would have devoted the whole of their lives, instead of frag- 
ments of time, to our science. Had such been the case the 
nineteenth century would, I venture to think, have had no. 
reason to be asbamed of English physiology. 

At the _— day careers are opening up, and a fair 
amount of useful work is, I trust, being done, or rather 
oo would be done had not in this country physiology 

lien upon evil days of a kind unknown in the eighteenth 
or avy other century. A zeal, not according to knowledge, 
has, whatever commendable impulses may have nurtured, 
it, given rise to Me at action, which has gone far to 
cripple physiological research in this country. Our science 
has been made the subject of what the highest legal 
— stated in the House of Lords to be a pe Act. 
We are liable at any moment in our inquiries to be arrested 
by legal probibitions, we are hampered by licences 
and certificates. When we enter upon any research 
we do not know how far we may go before we have to crave 
permission to proceed, laying bare our immature ideas before 
those who are, in our humble opinion, unfit to judge them ; 
and we often find our suit refused. We sigh in our bondage, 
like the Israelites of old ; we are asked to make bricks when 
they have taken away from us our straw. One good 
fruit of the present congress may be this, that our 
foreign brethrea, seeing our straits, will go home determimed 

in ir respective countries to resist to the utmost all 
attempts to put the physiological inquirer in chains. 
For we eurely are all agreed that experiment is the chief 


cerned, late in the seventeenth century foided their hands 
for sleep. 


weapon with which we can fight against the powers of dark- 
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ness of the mysteries of life. This is written in letters 
which he who runs may read, over all the brief story which 
I have ventured to tell to-day. What was true in the days 
of Willis is true now, and I may fitly close with the very 
same words with which he ends the prefacs to the Cerebri 
Anatome :—‘‘ Nam aut hac via scilicet per valnera et mortes 
per Anatomiam et quasi Czesareo partu, in lacem ibit 
verit as aut semper lalebit.” ‘‘ For either in this way, 
namely, through death and wounds, through dissection and, 
as it were, by a Cesarean operation, will truth be brought 
to light or otherwise will lie for ever hid.” 


SECTION III.—PATHOLOGY. 
ADDRESS 
BY 


SAMUEL WILKS, MLD., F.R.S., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION, 


GENTLEMEN,—I welcome all of you here to-day. But are 
we not already of one brotherhood? Has not a common 
bond long ago united us in one family? Although we may 
not have shaken hands, we have been joined in spirit, or 
perhaps, some of us have even been in more direct com- 
munication by means of winged words. Amongst all the 
ties which link man and man together, some of the closest 
are those forged by science. A special scientific inquiry 
will find two minds closely akin, although separated by 
thousands of miles, nationalities, or tongues. In our own 
department of pathology it creates a thrill of satisfaction to 
feel that the study of some morbid process may have led 
some of us to the discovery that another investigator, of 
whose existence we had been hitherto ignorant, has his 
thoughts and occupation in perfect unison with our own, 
and that although oceans and continents may separate us, 
our minds are both attuned to the same string. It is not 
surprising that the vast subject which more immediately 
occupies us can never cease to interest man in all its details, 
whilst he has a resting-place on this globe. 

I would fain have inaugurated this section with a general 
address, but have refrained from doing so, daring not to 
sacrifice to platitude our too precious time when so much 
practical work has to be accomplished. 

I cannot, however, but occupy you a few moments in 
order to take a glance at the immensity of the subject 
before us, embracing questions as it does in which humanity 
will be for ever interested—viz., those referring to di 
decay, and death. 

Our subject, in a word, is Pathology. Pathology has 
received various definitions, the most common being that 
which contrasts it with Physiology; for as the latter is 
regarded as the science of healthy organic life, so the former 
has been held to be the science of the unhealthy or of the 
abnormal course of life contrasted with the normal. This 
division of vital action into normal and abnormal is true in 
a superficial sense, and might be made sapere | to stand 
as a definition, but it is by no means applicable to our 
practical science of pathology, nor can it be made of any 
value as an expression of ostic knowledge in treating 
the thousand ills to which flesh is heir. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that the changes 
which occur in every organic structure, as years roll on, are 
to be regarded as normal, unless we take an imagi or 
ideal standard of a being living in some former golden age, 
where nought was known but tual youth, and 
every departure from this as morbid. Although we do not 
frame such a picture to ourselves, but know that the various 

i the pereis me cartilages, the lungs, the brain, 
whie e 


place in age, are in harmon 
with the of Nature, yet are we called 
upon to treat these changes as forms of disease? They are, 
ee no more unnatural or pathological than the sere 


and yellow leaf which falls from oak in autumn. 

If, however, these senile changes occur prematurely, they 
will then be abnormal, and may be strictly regarded as 
morbid, Herein is one form of a pathological condition with 


causes which bring the organism to an end, either 
from their operating with unusual force, or from some in- 


herent weakness in the body, which is unable to moderate 
their action. Now, if all these potent influences, instead of 
driving the mechanism too quickly, and so bringing it 
prematurely to an end, concentrate their forces upon one 
organ only, that organ would become, in ordinary By we 
i ; but the process there set up may be am | 
the same nature as time would otherwise have produce 
In comparatively young persons, for instance, we meet with 
fibroid and fatty changes in the heart and vessels, distension 
of the air-cells, alterations in the structure of bones and 
joints, which resemble in eve ct those which 
would have ordinarily induced. Therefore many of ‘the 
conditions which we’ call disease seem nothing more than 
the result of the concentration on a particular organ of all 
those agencies which, under ordinary circumstances, brin 
about senile changes. These changes, therefore, althon 
senile in character, are abnormal, and therefore may 
htly regarded as pathological. 
logist, therefore, cannot but regard the body in 
the first place in its physiological relations with its surround- 
ings, and mark the alterations which time produces. The 
physiologist is aware that the production of force must be 
accompanied by loss elsewhere, seeing that gain and loss 
are equal, and therefore, in observing organic life he must 
re the destructive processes as well as the formative. 
Life seems to depend upon changes continually going on in 
relation with the atmosphere in which all living ies are 
steeped. The burning of the fuel in oxygen supplies the 
forces necessary for living processes; we, therefore, although 
alive, are constantly being consumed. During so many 
years the body is undergoing combustion, or, we might say, 
slow destruction, and this process occurs much more 7 
in some persons and in some animals than in others. Why 
one creature should live longer or burn out sooner than 
another is not clear; why, for example, should a dog be 
worn out in ten or twelve years, its limbs be stiff, its sight 
and hearing impaired, its intellect obtuse, and senile 
changes be discoverable in its brain and elsewhere, when a 
rot may take a century for the production of the same 
Seateaetlinn changes? Why tissues of the same composition 
should wear out in one animal after ten revolutions of the 
earth when it takes a hundred revolutions to destroy similar 
ones in another, is by no means apparent. In man, if the 
destructive and reproductive chan are normally counter- 
balanced, the ordinary duration of life is reached. If the 
balance be not kept, the destructive agencies may be in the 
ascendancy, and life be shortened. If any of the ordinary 
surroundings which are always exerting their influences 
upon us, as various kinds of air, food, moral and mental 
moods, be in any way noxious, they may in time tend to 
premature death ; and if they should act in such a manner 
as to cause localised organic changes, we should style these 
ce disease. There can be little doubt that a large 
number of maladies in Eogland, as gout, Bright's disease, 
&c., are induced by mere excesses or inequalities in a mode 
of life which is considered ordinarily correct. It onght to 
be one of our studies to consider the relations of the human 
race to the soil, and observe all the circumstances which 
centuries have induced to bring about this normal or healthy 
relation between them. We might then observe the effects 
of the concentration of some of the more untoward of the 
influences which ordinarily environ it, as well as inquire 
into the effects of transplantation into another country. It 
seems that all the usual surroundings of life in civilised 
society, acting in undue proportion, or in a more determined 
manner, induce a very large number of the diseases which 
we are called upon to treat. 

In considering all these agencies working for what we call 
evil, and leading to destruction, we must not overlook an 
opposing law—that of reparation. Not only do we observe 
a production of living force in association with 
a dissolution of material, but an ever-existing tendency 
towards the remaking of the injured tissues, We can 
scarcely think of a morbid change in the body which is not 
attended by another which has an opposite tendency. 
Every phthisical 1 showing destruction of the tissue 
exhibits at the same time the attempt to limit the process 
and to save life by shutting off the escape of air from the 
sealing the ulcerated bloodvessels. 

n, again, in considering the definition of disease, after 


_ having observed how large a number of maladies are pro- 
which we have to deal—a premature decay arising from the | 


duced by the influences of all our ordinary surroundings, we 
have to recognise those external causes of an extraordi 
or specific which prey upon the human frame, 
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these causes 
80 much the 
ease of disea-e as the tacle of. oné ani preying upon 

it is pursuing its normal 


» @is difference, however, in the latter case—the poison is not 
matural gve even in the infecting animal. 
oe, hese infectious diseases the morbific cause be ‘ar animal or 


“Rave to deal with the operation of one living being acting 


‘methiag more than the natural ‘course of life of certain 
ic organisms. The term Gisease, according 

is here again scarcel 
y Alt these abnormalities of the human organism, under 
_ sthatever conditions they may arise, suggest that as every 
| @ramch of biological science is being studied in relation to 
‘the fewer organixations, and according to the law of evolu- 
* @iem, eo must pathology become the subject of a large field 
~€ imeairy, and be made to embrace the diseases of all 
ani aud vegetable life. The comparison of disease in 
mee and afimals may throw much light upon its nature, 
and i¢ is remarkable that so few persons have been stimu- 
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should have its basis in comparative pat 


bad 


op Oey is being studied in reference to its antecedents in the 
_ ‘ewer anima!s, so there can be no doubt that the various 
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forms 
— ers who have had no a acquaintance with our 
ye mt of science. Thus Buckle, in his “‘ History of 
Civilisation in England,” says: “The best physiologists 
recognise that the basis of their 


4. 
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_ meandimg survey of the whole realm of organic Nature we 
‘Seanet possibly understand even human physiology, still 
fexs 1 physiology. The pathologists, on other 

¢hand, are'so much in arrear, that the diseases of the lower 

@nimals rarely form parts of their plan, while the diseases 

plamts are almost entirely neglected although it is certain 

; Cut audi all these have been ied, and some steps taken 
generalise them, every pathological condition will be 
i ly empirical, on account of the narrowness of the 

~~ field for which it is collected.” This is almost as true now 


‘téiak that our countryman, Sir James Paget, has ra 


se 
pes? 
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! af several medical men in this country, and it will no doubt 
& highly contagious disease “a particu 
a Wocality may be exhibiting the d more 
less: virulent, widely- disorder.’ For 
slightly contagious epidemi¢ sore-throat might 
course of time develop into a more virulent one until it 
in diphtheria; and if this disease be‘due to in 
©"  axgénism, the latter might have found a more genial soil for 
development, or’ be altered by propagation and tittie, “so 
‘gat properties might at last have been added’'to it. 


may be a ive of infectiveness. 
again, the doctrine of na’ selection might gbtain 
bw fact of nome specific diseases remaining amonget us, 


‘| susceptible femain, so that 


its virulence. We witness 


in 

eom with the ‘more ound effects ood 
known, as, for example, the-fatality in the Pacific Islands 
of our comparatively mild British measles. 
Besides the maladies~which are induced by the in- 
fluences of our ordinary surroundings, and those due to 
specific causes just named, there is a class of diseases styled 
new growths, which take a very large share in adding to 
man’s mortality. The advance made in our knowledge of 


In these brief remarks we see how the simple definition 


bring before the section. si 
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We 


GENTLEMEN, FRIENDS, AND COLLEAGUES,—I Am 
sensible of the honour conferred upon me in being called 
upon to preside over this Section, and I offer you my. cordial 
thanks, 


Happily the duties will not be arduous, since-the General 
Addresses which have been arranged and admirably“allotted 
relieve me of the responsibility of attempting to flévelop 
before you the actual position of medicine, or the, probable 
lines of its future progress, 

As the International Medical Congress *assenililes in 
England for the first time under the auspices of Queen Vic- 
toria, so I am reminded that three hundred yeats ago, under 
Queen Elizabeth, Bacon enunciated for the first, time, in the 
simplest terms, the position of the student of Natare in rela- 
tion to the work before him. lo mond endl 

Proné as we mostly are to ‘satisfaction on imperfect 
evidence, and to took the Saltaz, it's some- 
thing that we are all agreed in aim and means, arid admit 
that there is but one source and test of knowledge, *‘ the 


observation. of the order of Nature.” We have no peedples, 


but facts; n6 eclectici*m, but of these; and nothing toue 
the conditions of humanity is ourconsidera- 


tion. 

Anatomy, ology,,.and pathology have an impersonal 
aud scientific object. is “general; The 
facts with which they deal are subject to no deflection from 


affection: Great or small, they have all an eqtial’ Value. 


“Pathology “even denies its name’ in the ‘presence of that 


which is ‘universal,‘merges into physiology, and that 
whatever is, is right.” But farbtherwiee in it-with ethnical 
medicine, where the welfare of the individual along ‘Has to 
be Considered. We cali ourselves physicians, and éaahot be 
too jealous of the title and of all that it includes'}'Bat we 
are medici or curers of ‘disease. ‘Hence, together 


personal claims of husaadity, augmented by 
and 
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. , while others have become obsolete. The same law, too, if « 
‘ allowed its full operation, might tend still more than it does 7 
to the subjugation of many asthese 
4 - appear in youth, and often’ cause they would! fade 
A ae ie kistery, and as regards the patient or the host, ‘he is | away by a process of self-destruction. ‘As regards the 
— ©,  eimepty being destroyed; the difference in his.mode of death spectfic diseases, we see again how the most ‘susceptible 
5 frou that, which would result from the onslaught of a wild | persons would be struck out by the poison: and the least 
would consist in time, If a man fall a the poison would be modified in 
g ma Wictiar to the bite of a cobra, he is not said to die of disease ; this fact in the more moderate 
; ‘ wpee aacther, and the so-called specific malady exhibits 
4 ese structures 18 very considera , and 18 still rapi y 
rogressing towards a determination of their origin and the 
a Riscovery of their relation the 
4 vestigations are assisting us in eeentng ing some of our.o 
notions regarding their constitutional and malignant 
and proving that accidental in their origin, 
q therefore may possibly be averted. 
a cluded in its domain. What these are, you, gentlemen, are 
a about to illustrate in the different subjects which will 
q 
| 
| 
| 
caGre | 
| 
| 
pertance of observing the between the 
- in the’ various tissues of man and the vegetable 
Again, e specific diseases e to organisms, 
ii . ‘the typothetical contagium vivum be a ‘reality, it must be 
f b. @autbject to the same laws as other organic matter; and if the 
io: -@ectrive of evolution be true, it must ‘have numerous rela- 
i ° “@ieas with families of its own kind, and perhaps with others 
| | 
| 
| | ighest duties which science imposes. there are the #anous 
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uestions.into relation with that which is impersonal aud 

ve passion. 

It is an agreeable fancy on these occasions to that 
civilisation may have differentiated into Canton 
might contribute, according to its genius, to progress 
the sciences. It may be utepian to see it thus. Yet a 
review.of the past two or three centuries would suggest as 
much. That scientific congresses have met, and that they 
continue to meet, promise better things to come out of the 


social ; as imagination realises organisation spring- 
ing up amidst the strife of the elements in an early world, 

§ro italy and the South we owe the early development of 
anatomy. The illustrious names of Morgagni, Ga}vani, 
Scarpa, and others, many of whom have left their names for 
ever inscribed on our textures, bear early and continued 
witness of this. And although we Englishmen will ever be 


honour 


os of Morgagni in his 
or 

To Germany and the North we are largely indebted for 
analytical progress. Their d in 


of organic com: 404 and ic structure, I will not 
su) m ition by citing illustrious names, Happily, 
ee wheel shoal ve to mention are still among us; 


but biological science will never forget Leeuwenhoek and 
= 9 Sit and Liebig, nor the labours of the 
ern schoo 

France, with her rare synthetic faculty, seems special. 
gifted for promoting the science of physiology I have bat to 
recall the name of Bichat, and to point to the refined inves- 
tigations of Bernard, and to those of his successors of to-day, 
And with France I may join Switzerland, whose Haller gave 
the and strongest impulse to the 
of li thi as a separate science ; as in 
Wis one lighted abroad in the famous 
English genius is perhaps more tied for the Historical 

is per! more 

ite obviat But I ought not to 
say obvious, for not rarely the English have been satisfied 
with records without inferences. There, are, -however, 

endid instances of both; of the one in the museum of 


the 
study of.medicine will for all time attract a large pro- 

ion of the best thinkers and workers of the world. 
t has ever been so; and what has been doubtless shall 


and have caly to yos Co 
to-day are mem 


Clinical medicine, however, of itself, affords opportunities 
for the stady of Patho , which i 
least unique. Through it, and through it alone, we become 


acquainted with the first deviations from normal fuxction 
From such early beginnings we may trace the development 
of pathological processes, until the organi-m is finally, and 
in different. ways,soverwhelmed by them. I need o 

gest those dhronie ‘lesions which pring up from conditions 

ab intra. In the latter stages of these degenerative pro- 

cesses we are apt, without their history, to be so impressed 

with the more prominent mechanical results, that these 

would seem to us the original and essential conditions ; as te 
the Nile-worshipper, the river is a power in itself. 

It is well for the progress of clinical medicine that its 
lines of investigation are thus intimately interwoven with 
the more scientific ts. It saves us from the 
dangers of separatism, and our from those of 
pharisaism ; and it quickens our observations where they 
might otherwise be thought insignificant. If we cannot 
weigh and measure the data before us, we may still advance 
the solution of some of the more difficult problems of our 
condition by critical and exact records. How much has 
been done in this field of late, ~~ in cerebral physio- 
logy, need not now be told. Every fact to the clinical 
physician has its value, though it may be of a different order- 
yo the phenomena of gravitation. A tone of the voice, the 
play of the features, the outline and carriage of the body, 
are to him as invariably related to the central conditions 
which they reveal as are the grosser facts of nature. 

e list i papers, will raise some important 
pathological questions. You will be asked to consider 
peripheral lesions, having their origin in nerve-centres— 
lesions which have, for the most been hitherto chi 
considered primarily humoral and ical, bat now ref 


” On this point it m 
not be uninteresting to notice how “Solidism” is widely 


The proximate conditions of pyrexia are no lo vaguely 
referred ‘to nerve, but to definite nerve-centres ; min 
and in changes to sympathetic lesions; ab- 


chemistry " 

conditions of Addison’s disease, with its characteristie 
pigment, to the supra-renal bodies, themselves probably buf 
nerve-centres, and related, at least by structure, to the 
system ef the pituitary gland ; epilepsy, supposed in Hip- 
pocratie times to be due to extraneous maleficent spiritual 
influences, is traceable to apparently trifling changes in a 
few y nerve-cells. The specific fever-processes note 
riously owe much of their character and intensity to the 
nervous system. Their relation to time, their occurrenee 
only in warm-blooded animals, the great mortality they 
cause nerve-exhaustion, and the ye 
leave behind {them, indicate that, whatever may the 
nature or mode of operation of their several poisons, it is by 
implication of nerve-elements that fever obtains its chief 
clinical characteristics. 

Farther, in the advance of ‘‘Solidism,” what can interest 
no more important step n e in practical pathology 
than the proof that some at least of, these eoutagia are 
organised solids. This discovery, which it has tried the 

tience, experimental skill, and scientific criticism of the 
Pest observers to establish, brought us at length withim 
view of that which has hitherto been so mysterious, Te 
have been able to separate, though imperfectly, the eom- 
tagious i have come to the conclusion that »» 
fever- are soluble—is a hopeful preliminary towards 
forcing them to yield up the secret of their nature. 

If ‘*Solidism” as a theory of organic processes wanted 
confirmation, we could point to nothing more striking thaw 
the present established views on |putrefactive changes, an@ 
to the amazing fact that the normal textures and fluids of 
the body resist decomposition, unless invaded by microseopie 


0! 

fay we not hervafter find that all exganic chemistry is he 
resultant of mechanical changes in organic solids ?—alh 
nature, in fact, as Newton asserted, but the Great Pisst 
Cause. Of this we are admonished on all sides, Histology 
physiology, pathology, clinical medicine, teach us more 
more the supreme importance of form and relation 


Lesions extending from alteration of the bloodvessels | 


will also come under consideration. Of course the mase 
common facts rela to aneurism and valvular disease, or 
such as are thrombolic or embolic, need not be disenssed > 
but there is a contribution which raises the question how fax- 


[Avcusr 6, 


— 

tenacious of vindicating for our Harvey the immortal $ 
of having first demonstrated the circulation of the blood, we | 
equally admit that Italy was his teacher of anatomy. And 
no less did Italy lead the way in morbid anatomy, as testify | t 

chemistry, an their exhaustive researches into minute | + 

atomy and histology, have cone far_to solve the problems | ; ‘ 
re-asserting itself in the science of living things—n as an 4 
a priori system, but through the progress of our knowledge. a 
| 
unter, and of the other in the works of Darwin. : 
But here you will be ready to exclaim ‘‘Siste !” for who 
in the least acquainted with the progress. ef the biological 
sciences in different schools at the present time would venture ‘ : 
to claim for either some special fitness over the rest for any : 
line of pursuit, and when the spirit es each can say like 
Goethe’s Natur-geist ;— 
i “ In Lebensfiuthen, im Thatensturm 
: Wall ich auf und ab 
Wehe hin und her !” 
Seme have prophesied that the advancement of the ’ 
Biological Sciences will leave medicine a barren waste in 
their midst; but such a result, in the natural course of 
things cannot happen. There is an indissoluble union : 
between all the sciences which, for medicine especially, i 
human interest will ever strengthen. The past history / 
and the present state of our profession give us abundant : 
In time to come, every germ 
ientific thought has sprung in some way from medicine; : 
oft our Own pro! ession, And l rom © delicacy, intricacy, 
and the demands made upon all the powers of the intellect - 
by the extent and character of their investigations, they have, ; 
as it were, tarned aside from immediate ctinieal werk, —- . 
are still se much in union with us, that we daily at the |. : 
side avail ourselves of the results of their labours, and grate- ’ 
fully acknowledge that they are our ministering angels, 
ascending and descending upon the ladder of science in the 
furtherance of all 
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iprimary, general, arterial tension may be a starting-point at 
east in renal pathology. 

The. etiology of t id fever will be raised at one of our 
meetings. This cannot but enforce a rigid criticism of the 
infective processes, and of the differences between the states 
of simple pyrexia, septicaemia, and the specific fevers. 

The pathology and treatment of gout, rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, and rheumatism, to which, in one form or another, the 
English seem rather especially prone, will also come up for 
discussion. Whether they have humoral sources has 
become more and more doubtful. 

Of the pathology of acute rheumatism we may be said 
to know but little beyond its clinical records and its sym- 
ptoms ; but, unhappily, this has not always been sufficiently 
recognised, and too often a dangerous polypharmacy 
rushed into the cure where science has not yet advanced her 


t. 

The forms of renal diseases, for a long time included, with 
little exception, under the term “‘ Bright's Disease,” will 
undergo a further degree of analysis. It was a happy 
omen of this when they moved from the singular into the 
pen form, “‘ Bright’s Diseases ;” and we may hope now 

ramore methodical sub-division of them, making their 
clinical recognition more easy and their therapeutics more 

ecise. 

In the matter of diagnosis we have invited contributions 
on the pathonomonic and diagnostic value of the localisation 
of disease in the brain and spinal cord, which will be an 
occasion for a review of our knowl of cerebral and spinal 
mechanism, and for further elucidating the pathology of the 
different conditions of blood, bloodvessels, and connective 
tissue concerned in the nutrition and diseases of these great 
nerve-centres. Brain-texture proper seems but little liable 
to primary disease. As the nervous lamina takes the lead 
in embryonic evolution, so it would seem that its equivalents 
in the adult maintain a degree of resistance to morbid change 
throughout life. 

Time fails me to speak of all that we hope to undertake. 
Any one paragraph of our programme would more than con- 
sume the time at our disposal. It must not therefore be 
inferred that the importance attached to any one of the 
subjects is in proportion to the prominence given to it in 
this hasty review. The treatment of disease, for instance, is 
a subject too large and weighty to speak of in general terms, 
In sonre minor points it will come before us, as in a paper on 
the advantage of High Altitudes in the Treatment of Pal- 
monary Pithisis. 

An organisation such as our own, which it has taken 
countless ages to evolve, must reasonably require incalcu- 
lable time for its scientific analysis; and the same may be 
said of the infinite and varying conditions by which it is 
maintained, and upon which its existence constantly and 
immediately depends. At best we know but a few proxi- 
mate facts, yet these ia judicious hands have afforded a good 
harvest of practical results : what better fruit we may gather 
when science has penetrated deeper into the laws of our 
being, and all that affects it, it is impossible to forecast. 

In the spirit of the exhortation given by the President in 
his address to-day, and in the slightly altered words of 
Bacon, with whom I began, let me conclude by saying, 
“‘Jt were a Heaven upon earth to have the mind illumined 
by ae to move in charity, and turn upon the poles 

trath.” 
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PRESIDENT OF THE SUB-SECTION. 


GENTLEMEN,—The first duty that I have to perform is to 
express my high appreciation of the honour conferred upon 
mein the appointment to preside over this important sub- 
section of medicine. I have next the pleasure to offer a 
hearty British welcome to the many very eminent laryn- 
gologists who, from various parts of the continents of Europe 
and America, have done us the favour and the honour to 
join this Congress, and te make, as they are about to do, 
numerous important and highly instructive communications 
to this department of medicine. The history of the laryngo- 


has | fatiga 


scope has been often written, and is well known to this 
learned I am sure, that have 
our sympathy and your approval in giving a brief expres- 
our indebtedness to Signor Garcia whom 
the pleasure to welcome amongst us here to-day, for the 
-eminent share which he has had in the invention of that 
nstrument, While all previous attempts to inspect the living 
larynx had been incomplete and barren of further resul 
Signor Garcia, who has the unquestionable distinction 


late | having been the first man whose thoughtful ingenuity 


enabled him to see his own x, published the results of 
his autoscopic observations in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society (vol. vii., 1855) ; and this publication led on, = 
the appreciative mind of Professor Tiirck and the inde- 

le zeal and exertions of the late lamented Professor 
Czermak, to the creation and the rapid development of the 
art of laryngoscopy. 

It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the practical im- 
portance of this simple invention. I have been long enough 
In practice as a physician to have had ample experience of 
the enormous difficulties which often attended the diagnosis, 
— the of the —— 

re pic age. now, by contrast, the result 

the this region by the throat mirror 
has been that within the last twenty years our knowledge of 
laryngeal diseases, including accuracy of diagnosis, with 
certain and successful treatment, has made greater progress 
than that of any other department of medicine or surgery 
during the same period of time. In making this statement 
I am not unmindful of the immense advance which has been 
made in the diagnosis and treatment of eye diseases since 
the genius of Helmholtz conferred upon mankind the ines- 
timable gift of the ophthalmoscope. 

It is not without interest to compare the practical gains, 
with regard to both diagnosis and treatment, which have 
been derived respectively from the two analogous instru- 
ments—the ophthalmoscope and the laryngoscope. In regard 
to facility and accuracy of diagnosis the ophthalmic surgeon 
and the Lovage ist may be considered to have been about 
a benefited by the use of their respective instruments. 
If we take into account the numerous remote diseases, more 
especially those of the nervous system, upon which the 
ophthalmoscope has thrown a new light, t instrument 
may perhaps be considered, in the matter of mere diagnosis, 
to take precedence of the laryngoscope. With regard, how- 
ever, to improved methods of treatment, and in particular to 
the introduction of entirely new and previously impossible 
mechanical operations, there can, I think, be no question 
that the rg! be ace has done more than can fairly be 
claimed for . Without doubt, the exact 
diagnosis of eye diseases has led to improved and more suc- 
cessful treatment; but the ophthalmoscope has afforded no 
direct aid to treatment comparable, for example, with the 
safe and easy removal of morbid growths and foreign bodies 
which the laryngoscope has made an every-day proceeding. 

Amongst the most interesting and important of 
scientific and practical gains which have resulted fronfthe 
use of these two instruments, and which may be claimed 
alike, if not equally, for both, is the fact that, by the inspec- 
tion respectively of the interior of the eye and of the larynx 
valuable light is often thrown upon the diseases of remote 
but physiologically correlated organs. If, for example, the 
ophthalmoscopist sees in the eye a retinitis significant of 
renal disease, a neuritis indicating cerebral tumour, or an 
embolism the result of valvular disease of the heart, so, in 
like manner, the laryngologist is often led by the observation 
of the paralytic or spasmodic condition of one or more 

muscles to the diagnosis of a general neurotic 
condition to which the term hysteria is often applied, or of 
a special local disease in the nervous centre, or, it may be, 
of a tumour, cervical or intra-thoracic, pressing on the 
pheumogastric nerve or its branches. 

It is obvious that all clinical facts of this kind, indicati 
as they do, the interdependence and the close physiologi 
relationship between various tissues and organs, are of great 
scientific and practical importance, There is reason for the 
belief that the more thorough and profound is the investiga- 
tion of any disease or class of diseases the more numerous 
and intimate will be found to be the relationship with other 
morbid states. The study of renal diseases affords abun- 
dant and most instructive illustrations of this proposition. 

The more special, therefore, is any department of practice 
the greater is the need to recur often to general a 
and to bear in mind that so close is the solidarity oi the 
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animal: ism that there is a literal and physiological 
truth? im the apostolic statement : ete member 
suffery all the members suffer with it,’’* The ill-informed 
portiomef the public are apt to look a man who has a 
reputation for skill in the treatment of a particular class of 
diseases~as of necessity unacquainted with all other diseases. 
We; on’ ‘the other hand, maintain that of the specialist it 
should se said with truth that he is one, not who knows 
lesérofdisease in general; but who knows more of the par- 
ticulariclass of diseases to which he has devoted most time 
ial attention and study. 

The Hippocratic maxim “ Life is short, and art —* 

is now as it was two thousand years ago. g 


SECTION V.—SURGERY. 


BY 
. SOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, F.R.S., &c., 
. PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 
@ENTLEMEN,—Surgery is never stationary. To be sta- 
tionary-while all around is in movement would be practically 


to retrograde. But movement does not necessarily mean 
advance... The general direction of the movement may un- 
doubtedly ;be. forwards, but the factors of that movement 
donot all, equally tend to progress. When the history of 
surgery ‘comes to be written—and this has never yet been 
done—it will be found that the surgery of the nineteenth 
century has not been uniform in its progress in all depart- 
ments ; that its advance has not been continuously in one 
line, but. that, its progress has been materially affected by 
the prevailing . bias of the professional mind of the day. 
Anatoinical at one time,’ physiological at another, the ten- 
den¢y of the surgery of the present day is influenced ‘in one 
direction by the mechanical spirit of the age, and in another 
by the advanced pathology, which is one of its chief medical 
characteristics. Yet the continuous advance of our art is 
undoubted, The gain that thus results has been definitively 
secured to surgery and to mankind.) It can ‘Héver ‘be’ lost. 
Every conquest that has been made has been permanent. 
Year after year some new position has been won, often, it is 
true, after a hot conflict of opinion; but once occupied it 
has never been abandoned. Thus our standpoint has ever 
been on in advance, Ror knowledge in science is 
cumulative, to its stores each ration has added, and skill 
in art is a tradition that is itarily transmitted from 
master to il, if not by the. individual, yet by the pro- 
fession to which he belongs, from which he has acquired, 
ich he ica it, augmented and perfected by 
his own labours, ith the’ knowledge of our predecessors 
we are familiar. (‘What they have done has been trans- 
mitted ip in, WE In what we 
do we may be sure our successors will not fail. ;.. | - 
Tt.is well that from time to time this advance should be 
measured, this gain weighed. The business of this section 
is not only to measure the extent of the advatiee, but to de- 
termine thé value of the gain, and to do this, notso much 
by the novelty of the practice, or by the brilliancy of its ex- 
ition, ag by an estimate of its intrinsic merit, as shown 
y its Bie! utility. Our business here has to do with 
practical’ considérations, having reference to the recent ad- 
vances in, or the future lines to be followed by, modern 


‘Thi executive: of this section: ha’ proposed t subjects 
for the eohsideration*of its members) It is that these" 
will be found to include the more important strgical ques- 
tions that aire present’ most prominently ‘befere the ‘pro- | 
fession? short tithe at our disposal, which will scarcely 
enable do fulls justice’ even to these subjects) lias 
perhaps: y interesting questions ; but some ‘of there 
will be found to have received consideration in the papers 
which will be read, either in extenso or in abstract, as 


I will now briefly refer to the more importan’ subject 
that have been set:down for our consideration. 

(1) In no department of surgery has a more mavked. par. 
more brilliant advance been made of late years than im Shwe - 
which concerns the operative treatmcut of 
tumours. 

The establishment of ovariotomy as a 
operation has now long been matter of history ; but the pae— 
fection of safety to which it has of late years been eamviak 
| by the improvement of its details has led the way to a wat. 
and rapid extension of rative surgery for = a. 
relief of various diseased shdeminal organs, The uterus and 
the spleen, the stomach, the pylorns, and the colem, hase - 
each and all been subjected to tlic scalpel of the sax»geem, 
with what success has yet to be determined ; and ® » dew 
you to decide whether some at least of these operatons eam— 
stitute reakand solid advances in our art, or whether they 
be regarded as bold and skilful experiments 


in this direction. Are we at presext im. 


at least in the hands of the surgeon. May there not beseane 
reason to fear lest the very perfection to which ovarietommy 
has been carried may lead to an over-sanguine expectation . 
of the value and the safety of the abdominal section, ama 
exploration when ied to the diagnosis or cure of diseases 
of other and very dissimilar organs, in which bot litte ef}, 
timate advantage, and certainly much of immediate pew’, 
may be expected from operative interference ? 

(2) Imthe discussion of the next great question I woukd 
submit that we may, with advantage, direct our atteation 
less to the mere mechanical—the simple operative part of 
the business, the details of which are now well undesatesd,_ 
than to the consideration of those higher questions as 3 ve - 
diagnosis and nature of the various forms of rene) Grease, 
in which nephrotomy and nephrectomy may be respectively 


in 
used, with a reasonable hope of relief or cure. And im cem-. 
sidering the afforded by these operations im the 
improvement of the health and the mitigation of the swiier- 
ings of the patient, it is surely not the least interesting poimt. 
us to study the after physiological effects om, 
the system by the extirpation of so important an eliminatery- 
We ata from the consideration of operations 

(3) We nat y rom idera’ 
on the kidney ob these! whieh implicate the bled der 
and in doing so we have specially to direct our attenti™ 
the question.as to what advances have of late been made im - 
lithotomy aud lithotrity. 

In lithotomy we see much of change, possibly something 
of novelty, but not so certainly anything of real progress. 
Have we indeed advanced one single step either in the per- 
fection or im ‘the results of that operation since the days wf 
Cheselden, of Martineau, or of Crosse, not to mention De 
names of more recent but equally illustrious surgeess amd) 
successful ? The revived median, the combinatiem, 
of it with‘ lishetrity; the suprapubic, whether dome 
septicallyo? not have certainly not been very 
in their results; and can scarcely elaim to be considered im. 
the light ofan advance on the old latera) operation in 
hands, But yet we must admit that these methods ef lihe~ 
tomy thay deserve this consideration—-that possibly in seme 
forms of calculas, and in certain conditions of the urimazy 
organs, a wide eclecticism may be exercised in the cheiee ef 
one or other of them. , 

In bithotrity, however, it is probable that a great amd 
realadvanee has been made, and certainly it is undewbted 
that a revolution has been effected by the epber- 

it 
uestioned Bi Operation” completely 
thaws is every reason te. 
believe ‘thatit constitutes one of those real advances im @ 


tis ieabje. woud sot od iDw 
But here‘a fertile field. opens: up for cour 


Taay allow, 


| In and knowing, as do, how many 
communications are in store for us, I witl occupy no more of ‘ 
name stands first on the list to his promised paper. . 
—whether, in fact, they are surgica! triumphs or 
ot audacities. There must, imdeed, be a limit to the progress : 
of operative surgery 
ia position to define it? There cannot always be new het ' 
for conquest by the knife; there must be portions ef the 
human frame that will ever remain sacred from its intresion, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
surgery, 7 
Werhave te Uénsider® not only Im what itases, as regs 
the mere sizesof calculus, Bigelow’s operation” 
the ultimate result both upon the bladderand the kidpey 
prolonged intra-vesical instrumentation. The mere questivm. 
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as to the comparative advantages of removal of stone by one 
or by several sittings is dwarfed oy. the more iiaportant one 
of determining the state of the bladder that results, not 
perhaps so much as concerns the life as the future comfort of 
the patient. It is here that information is much needed, 
and it is here that unfortunately, but for very obvious 
reasons, the lithotritist himself may in many cases be unable 
to furnish it. : 

4) Prehistoric man was doubtless a victim of injury 

re he became the sufferer from disease, and the treatment 
of wounds constituted probably the first effort of the healing 
art. From the earliest dawn of human intelligence the 
attempt to cure a wound must have suggested itself to man, 
and yet at the close of the nineteenth century we are still 
discussing the best methods of doing this, and the causes of 
their failure. There is still difference of opinion and of 
practice amongst surgeons, not only as to the comparative 
advantages of the ‘open air” method, and that in which 
all atmospheric contact is carefully guarded against; of the 
‘‘dry” and of the “‘ moist ” system o Pweg as to whether 
the ‘‘antiseptic method” in a modified form suffices, or 
whether the more elaborate system of local treatment before, 
during, and after an operation, which has been devised by 
the skill and worked out by the unwearied labour of Lister, 
be essential in all cases of operation wound, Not, of course, 
for its primary union—for this may be obtained by any and 
every of the methods mentioned. If it be contended that 
this system is necessary for the safety of the ient, and 
the due healing of the wound in some ‘cases, it been 
proved to be equally essential in traumatic lesions of all 
tissues, of all organs, and of all regions ? These are questions 
that may well deserve the consideration of this section. 
Bat there are others of a yet wider character that must also 
engage our attention in any discussion on the best methods 
of securing primary union in wounds, for it is impossible to 
fail to recognise in the general constitutional state of the 
patient a most important factor in this direction; and we 
should be taking a narrow view of this many-sided question 
if we did not give due weight to the influence of those 
hygienic conditions which, if faulty are inimical, or even 
destructive to, the due performance of those actions which 
are necessary for the maintenance of the organism in a 
healthy state, and for the proper nutrition and consequent 
repair of the tissues of the body. Is there no fear that 
in some of the modern systems of treating wounds we are 
in danger of expending all onr precautions in the pre- 
vention of the local and of ignoring the risk of a consti- 
tutional infection ? 

(5) The treatment of aneurism is one of those great 
questions which from an early period in the history of 
modern surgery has occupied the attention of practitioners, 
and has undergone no little fluctuation. A few years ago 
the battle between the ligature and compression appeared 
to have been decided in favour of the latter; but the in- 
vention of improved ligatures, made of various kinds of 
animal tissue, and applied with antiseptic precautions, has 
once more inclined the balance of professional opinion 
towards the Hunterian operation. ut now again the 
practice of compression has received renewed strength from 
the employment of Esmarch’s elastic ban in the cure of 
certain forms of external aneurism, and it is for you to 
determine in what cases it can be used with advantage, and 
in what way a cure is effected by its means, For in the 
treatment of aneurisms, as in that of so many other surgical 
diseases, the wiser and more scientific course is to follow a 
judicious system of selection in the method to be Eee 
in each particular case, rather than to subject all to one 
unbending line of practice. 

(6) The treatment by resection of some forms of chronic 
and otherwise incurable joint diseases has in certain articu- 
lations, and at suitable ages, met with the universal appro- 
bation of surgeons, and the wide extension of the principles 
of “conservative surgery” is one of the most striking 
evidences of advance in our art in modern times, Resection 
has, however, of late years come to be extensively applied 
to the treatment of cases of articular disease which formerly 
were subjected to procedures of a less heroic character ; and 
it will be for the members of this section to weigh carefully 
the wisdom of such a measure, and to contrast its results, 
both as regards life of patient and after a of limb, 
with those which may be obtained from the employment of 
milder means, such as absolute immobili with —- 


” 


(7) In considering the relations between adenoma, 
sarcoma, carcinoma in the mammary gland of the 
female, I would venture to submit that this subject has to 
be discussed here from its clinical rather than from its patho- 
logical side. We have here less to do with the ultimate 
structure of the tumours, with their histological affinities, 
with the parts that are played by epiblasts and mesoblasts, 
with what epithelium or connective tissue cells can or cannot 
do, than with their clinical history, their differential 
diagnosis in their earlier stages, the best time for their 
removal by operation, the lability to recurrence after 
operation, and the possibility in recurrence of the sub- 
stitution of one form of disease for another. With these, 
and such questions as these, we, as clini surgeons, may 
advantageously occupy ourselves. 
(8) The last subject set down for discussion is one that has 
practical bearings of an importance that cannot be over- 
estimated. There are few questions of the present day of 
deeper surgical or social interest than the far-reaching, the 
apparently illimitable, and most pernicious extension of a 
syphilitic contamination of organs and of tissues, or the 
modifications impressed by it on other diseases that are the 
local developments of diatheses, whether strumous, tuber- 
cular, rheumatic, or gouty. Does the diathesis exercise any 
influence upon the form assumed by the syphilitic — 
and to what extent does it modify the characters presen 
by it in its primary and its secondary affections, more 
especially when the latter manifest themselves upon the 
skin or in the bones; how far are gummata and caries, 
psoriasis and rupia the consequences of a constitutional im- 
press, influencing the direction of the syphilitic poison? To 
what extent may rickets and grey granulations be the ulti- 
mate products of the — taint? These and various 
other questions will probably occupy the attention of those 
who enter on the discussion of this wide-spreading subject. 
We none to be able to take the discussion of two questions 
on each day, so as to work through the eight in the time 
allotted to us. In addition to these there are various 
detached papers on subjects which are of much interest, but 
which scarcely admit of being classified under one or other 
of the above heads of discussion. These we shall take w 
as time and opportunity admit ; but their number is so 
that it is to be feared that full justice can scarcely be done 
to all, and that it will be unavoidable, on account of the 
— time at our disposal, that a large number be read in 
abstract. 


SECTION VI._OBSTETRIC MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY. 
ADDRESS 


BY 
ALFRED H. M‘CLINTOCK, M.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 


GENTLEMEN,—In opening the obstetric section of this 
seventh International Medical Congress, the first and most 
gratifying duty that devolves upon your President is to offer 
an earnest and hearty welcome to those obstetric members 
who have come from other nationalities, and from distant 
British colonies, to take part in this, the largest convention 
of medical men that has ever, perhaps, assembled together 
at any one time or place. 

I present this cordial salutation, not only on the part of 
the officers and Council of the particular section over which I 
have the honour to preside, but also on the part of the ob- 
stetricians and gynecologists of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

We are d and happy to meet here on British 
so many of our brethren from various parts of the civilised 
world, but especially from Germany, France, and Ameri 
and to accord them a friendly greeting, not only out 
respect to their individual merits and high reputa but 
as representing those great obstetric schools over which the 
names of Mauriceau, Levret, Baudelocque, and Dubois ; of 
Roederer, Siebold, Naegele, Kiwisch, and Scanzoni ; and of 
Bard, Dewees, Meigs, and Hodge, have severally shed such 


imperishable lustre. 
t objects contemplated in 


— in some cases, simple 


Not the least of the i 
this Congress is the in of friendly feelings among . 
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its members. I am fully persuaded that our reunions will 
be attended, not alone with benefit to us all by the attrition 
of mind with mind, but that new friendships will be 
formed, and old friendships confirmed, and that sentiments | 
of mutual respect and regard will be developed, so as to | 
— the bond of brotherhood which should unite us 
as fellow-workers in the same department of medicine. 
Allow me before going further to express my deep sense 
of the unexpected, unmerited dignity which the Congress | 
has conferred by putting me into the position of President of 
this important section; I feel it to be the highest and most 
flattering honour of my long professional life. Such a 
compliment more than repays one for forty years of labour 
and devotion ; for it sets the seal of approval by contem- 
peas on my past life, and leaves nothing further or higher 
aspire to in the way of professional distinction. At the 
same time, — this feeling of just pride and exalta- 
tion is mingled with a very poignant sense of incapacity, and 
I might well shrink from the responsibility of the post, but 
that in the discharge of its duties I shall have the aid and 
co-operation of such accomplished men as those who con- 
stitute the Vice-Presidents and Council of the section ; they, 
in truth, are the giants on whose shoulders I am raised to the 
exalted position it is my good fortune to occupy in this 


Inasmuch as this is the first occasion of the International 
Medical meeting in London, it may not be in- 
appropriate if I pass in review some of the more prominent 
omeng the many eminent obstetricians who lived and prac- 
tised in this city, who, by their writings, teaching, pots dis- 
coveries, have contributed in no small measure to the 
development of midwifery and gynzcology, as well as to the 
medico-chirurgical fame of London. 

I must, however, study brevity, being desirous, if possible, 
to keep within the fifteen minutes allowed for the readings 
of communications, so as to set an example of obedience to 
the rules of the Congress. 

In this retrospective glance, I find only one name standing 
out in the sixteenth century :—‘‘ Thomas Raynald, the trans- 
lator of Eucarius Rhodion’s celebrated treatise ‘‘ De 
Hominis.” The original English edition, by Raynald, ap- 
peared about 1540, and was the first distinct treatise on mid- 
wifery in the English language, and for over 100 years was 
pes = ide and text-book of obstetric practitioners, male 
an e. 

In the early — of the seventeenth century, the im- 
mortal William Harvey (tanto nomini nullum par eulogium) 
stands forth conspicuous, the splendour of his fame increasing 
as yearsroll on. He spent most of his time here, being 
physician to the king ; and he delivered courses of lectures, 
at the Royal College of Physicians, on anatomy and surgery. 
As a practitioner we know from the testimony of his con- 
temporaries that Harvey excelled in midwifery and in the 
treatment of female diseases, 

Before the publication of his celebrated exercitations on 

ration, parturition, conception, &c., there were, accord- 
gto Dr. Aveling, ‘‘ but three works on midwifery in our 
language ; these were translations from Rhodion, Rueff, and 
Guillemeau. His was the first book on midwifery written 
by an Englishman, printed in our own language, and the 
influence which it had upon the practice of the time would 
with difficulty now be estimated, His claim therefore to 
eminence in our department of medicine is beyond question.” 
With this conviction on our minds, we shall the more heartily 
yield our applause when his magnificent memorial statue is 
unveiled at Folkestone, the place of his nativity, on Satur- 
day next—a ceremony, I may remark, which has with 
taste and judgment been pu ly so. arranged that this 
great Medical Congress may take a part in showing honour 
and respect to the memory of one of the greatest discoverers 
in the science of medicine, and, consequently, one of the 
greatest benefactors to the human race. 

Contemporary with Harvey was another remarkable man, 
Peter Chamberlen, the inventor of the midwifery forceps, 
indisputably the most valuable instrument of the whole 
armamentarium chirurgicum. Unfortunately for him, how- 
ever, the brilliancy of his reputation is obscured by the un- 
worthy selfish conduct which caused him to keep tbe instru- 
ment a secret for the ———— of himself and family. 
He was father of Dr. Hugh Chamberlen, the translator into 
English of Mauriceau’s works. There is a handsome monu- 
ment to the memory of this Dr. Hugh Chamberlen in West- 


minster Abbey, erected — tron and friend the Duke of 
Buckingham. No less ve generations of the Cham- 


berlen family were eminent in the pony ed res here ; 
and Dr. Peter, who attained a great age, been physician 
to five English sovereigns. 

Towards the close of this (seventeenth) century, Richard 
Wiseman, ‘ Serjeant-Chirurgeon” to Charles L., published 
his treatise on Sa ry, in which he gives an excellent de- 
scription of pelvic a consequent on | mages He 
thus anticipated Puzos’ essay on the same disease, and put 
forward much more rational and correct views as to its 
pathology. The eighteenth century was destined to see a 
marvellous development of midwifery, as well as of man 
other arts and sciences, As might therefore be expected, 
London can boast of several eminent obstetricians at this 


period, 

In chronological order, the first to be mentioned is Dr. 
John Arbuthnot, F.R.S. and F.R.C.P., physician to Queen 
Anne. Although he has left no enduring evidence of obste- 
tric superiority, yet he was an eminent accoucheur in his 
day, and reflected infinite credit on our order by his rare 
literary talents, his deep scholarship, and his exalted social 
position. He was skilled in everything that related to 
science, and held a prominent place among the ablest writers 
and wits of that Augustan age: one of whom (Swift or Pope) 
alludes in his poetry to 


“ Arbuthnot’s soft obstetric hand.” 


A man who was considered a friend and an equal by Parnell, 
Gay, Bolingbroke, Swift, and Pope could not fail to adorn 
any pursuit to which he devoted his vast intellectual powers. 
Speaking of him, Swift said, “‘He has more wit than we all, 
and his humanity is equal to his wit.” A higher tribute 
could not have been paid him. 

The next to be mentioned is Dr. John Maubray, not on 
account of any peculiar merit in either of his works, ‘* The 
Female Physitian,” and ‘‘ Midwifery Brought to Perfection,” 
but because he is reputed to have been the first public teacher 
of midwifery in this country. He lectared, Dr. Denman 
= us, at his house in Bond-street, so far back as the year 
1 


24. 

Nearly contemporary with Maubray was Dr. Edmund 
Chapman. He was the second public teacher of midwifery 
in this city, and is entitled to our lasting gratitude for having 
been the first to publish to the world a description of that 
**noble instrument” (to use his own phrase), the obetetric 
forceps, the secret of which the Chamberlens kept to them- 
selves for over fifty years. This he did in the “* Edinburgh 
Medical Essays,” and ey in his treatise ‘‘On the 
Improvement of Midwifery chiefly with regard to the Opera- 
tion :” the operation meaning the application of the forceps. 
The first edition of this book came out in 1733. 

About this same period also lived Sir Richard Manning- 
ham, F.R.S., a man of considerable learning and of great 
reputation as a successful midwifery practitioner. He was 
author of some obstetric works of temporary consequence, 
and his claim to remembrance arises from the circumstance 
that in the year 1739 he opened a ward in the Parochial 
Infirmary of St. James, Westminster, exclusively for the 
— of parturient women, which was the first thing of 
the kind in Great Britain. Shortly afterwards the idea was 
taken up and enlarged upon elsewhere, and the Great Lying- 
in Hospital of Dublin was founded by Dr. Bartholomew 
Mosse, being the first hospital of the kind in the British 
dominions, 

The very same year that Sir Richard Manningham opened 
his obstetric ward in St. James’s Infirmary, as we have just 
seen, a surgeon from a small country town in Scotland 
established himself here in London as an accoucheur, who 
ultimately effected the greatest reformation that had yet 
taken place in the principles and practice of obstetrics. 
This man was William Smellie, a name always to be respected 
wherever midwifery is cultivated as a science. For twenty 

ears Smellie practised and taught here ; and published the 
t volume of his celebrated treatise in 1751, and his splen- 
did anatomical plates in 1754. Amongst his pupils who later 
on became eminent in the same branch of medicine were 
William Hunter, Denman, David McBride (of Dublin), John 
George Roederer Professor of Midwifery at 
Géttingen), Dr. James Lloyd of Boston, U.S., and Dr, Wil- 
liam Shippen, afterwards Professor of Midwifery in the 
Pennsylvanian University ; these last being, according to 
Professor Parvin, “‘the two first American obstetric prac- 
titioners.”" Most gladly would I linger over the life and 
works of this great man, but I must content myself with a 
few sentences, 
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Skmeflie possessed a wonderful sity for work, and a | 
clear judgment; but beyond and hee tins he was endowed 
‘wi « singularly accurate perception of facts, which made 
‘hier @ correct as well as a close observer of Nature. Herein 
flay the secret of bis utirivalled success as a reformer and 
- Gmeprever of midwifery. He himself felt this to be so, for, in 
«Reviewing his practice, he says, ‘‘I diligently attended to the 
| peactios, regulating and improving myself t i ible 
-atendaerd.” (Case 186, Sydenham Society Edition.) Truly, 
he was, in the words of Dr. Hugh Miller, a “ noble charac- 
example of earnest living.” 
 & couple of years after Smellie settled in London there 
- Came ¢e five with him a young man from the Scottish county 
_<-faaarckshire—of which Smellie himself was a native. 
‘Zhkie young man was no less a person than William Hunter 
familiar to you all—whose plates and descriptions 
- @f the human gravid uterus have gained their author a fore- 
mest cack among obstetric writers. By his great reputation 
ama lecturer and as an anatomist, aided no doubt by his 
@repessessing appearance, polished manners, and cultivated 
-@aind, Hunter preved a successful competitor of Smellie’s in 
{ . Like him, he also gave special courses of lectures 
@u midwifery; MS. notes of which are to be found in many 
ibearies. Dr. Matthews D tells us the College of 
Physicians podseases two pretty complete volumes of such 


Ks 1748 Bunter was appointed surgeon and man-midwife 

‘€0 Middiesex Hospital, and soon afterwards to the British 
-Lyimg-ia Hospital ; for though the physicians claim him as 
Belen ging to themselves, yet it cannot be disputed that 
‘Hunter and member of the Corporation of 
y. 
Besides being a rival, he was in some respects a contrast 
‘te Smettie. The school of obstetrics founded by the latter 
was ao imaptly described by the late Tyler Smith as the 
‘mechanical school, from the importance it attached to the 
» @esearces of art in aiding parturition. Hunter, on the other 
haad, giaced extraordinary reliance on the powers of Nature, 
we Geen design the physiological sc ; through 
‘the faffeence of his commanding authority they formed a 
. Garge eection of the profession, and could boast some great 

Although we may regard Hunter as one of ourselves, and 
appeogciate much of the glory with which his name is in- 
wentel, it is necessary,” as Dr. Duncan observes, ‘‘ with 

- @ view 69 justice to point out that his obstetrical fame is 
ehielly anatomical, and that his greatest claim on our admi- 
waGien aud gratitude arises from his anatomical work and 
(Harveian Address, 1876). 

) is 2 just boast of the English school of midwifery that 

» what, ia the truest and strictest sense, is ‘‘the most con- 
secwakive of all the resources of our art” was first formally 
adaicced a place omeng obstetric operations in this city and 

| ghaut the year 1756. The recognition by the profession of 

» ‘the actificial induction of premature labour was the outcome 
af @ medical conference held at the time and place just men- 
tieaed. Who was the first or most strenuous advocate of 

: Spence at that conference does not ; but we 

. w thatthe first te put it in practice was Dr. Macaulay, 
a midwifery practitioner of this city. It is natural and just, 
Gherefere, ¢o idevtify his name with this most be nt 

“measure, and to accord him a prominent place among the 

; many distinguished accoucheurs who lived and practised 


| Quecf Che greatest ornaments of that physiological school 
accvacheurs—founded we may say William Hunter— 
. ‘was Thoaes Denman, aman of remarkably sound judgment, 

@reat pcadence, and of the highest moral integrity. Through- 
» @ut &at€e. century he lectured and practised in this city. His 
wack, eatitlied Introduction to the Practice Mid- 


ut to my mind ‘the chief is’ ification of 

dabouc, which is at once comprehensive, pathological, and 

, and thereby serves the hi purposes of any 
system of clessification 


- gate, it is tcue, but yet men who stood far above mediocrity, 
)sand who, by their writings, their teaching, and their 


. @tactice, materially aided advancement of midwifery 
saad gyarcolagy. I must content myself, however, with a 


mere recital of their honoured names—viz., John Clarke, 

Osborne, Leake, Bland, Merriman, Charles Clarke, 

David Davis, Blundell, John Ramsbotham, Marshall. Hal 

Robert. Lee, Robert Ferguson, Rigby, jun., Francis. 

botham, Granville, Ashwell, Lever, Locock, ', Waller, 

Marphy, Tyler Smith, Oldham. , 
These men all lived.so near our own times (at least, those 


y | of us who, like myself, have reached the grand fe, in 


that the bare mention of their names at once recalls the 

titles and the nature of their respective contributions to the 
funded capital of our professiona knowledge. , 

Of the living obstetric celebrities, who make this the 
scene of their work and their influence, I purposely, reff; 
from speaking :— of 

“ one dead: with them 

and fears ; 


Partake their hopes got 
And from their lessens seek and find aa 
Instruction with an humble 


But to a more worthy occupant of this chair at)some 
fatvre meeting of the Congress, after we have 
little parts in life’s drama, I bequeath the gratef plessing 
task of supplementing the above list with the names: 
those eminent London obstetricians and gynecologists whom 
to meet and to know is sr the most gratifying of 
the many privileges connected with this great international 
gathering. 


SECTION VII.—DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
ADDRESS 
BY 
CHARLES WEST, M.D, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. : 


GENTLEMEN,—My first duty in taking this chair is a most 
pleasant one. It is to express my deep sense of the honour 
done me by my countrymen when they selected me as not 
unworthy to represent that department of medicine in Eng- 
land which we all assembled here more especially enltivate. 
The honour, too, was enhanced by the fact that at the time 
when it was conferred I was on the point of leaving London 
in search of what I am thankful to say I found, perfect 
health, in a land of constant sunshine. That I have found 
there, too, a second home, I owe it to the kindness of my 
French friends who received me so cordially and treated meso 
goceny. You did not regard me as a stranger, but as a 
ellow member of that Société Internationale which 
has for its object, not the upsetting of thrones, nor the 
changing of governments in quest of some grand social rege- 
neration to be accomplished in a few days by violence and 

but the improvement of mankind by gentle 


means. e one, like the thunderstorm and the torrent, does © 


but lay waste ; the other is like the silent dew, which falls 
unseen and fertilises the land. F 
But while I thank you most heartily for all your goodness 
to me in what I may now call my adopted country, you will, 
I am sure, find it but natural that I rejoice in returning 
once more to my native land ; in seeing again the old familiar 
faces, and in revisiting the spots where I studied as a you 
or where I laboured as a grown man, % 
**Ccelum, non animam mutant 
Qui trans mare currunt” : ‘ 
and my French sympathies are not one jot lessened because 
I still feel m altogether an ishman, “shes 
With these words, gentlemen, | should have wished to 
stop, and to have invited you to at once to the, business 
for which we are met. Some weeks ago, however, I 
learned to my dismay that the Executive Committee desired 
that the President of each Section should open its meetings 
by a short address bearing on its special objects. Far awa: 
from my books, moving each day from place to place,;I felt 
my utter inability to do anything worthy of the occasion. 
ver, there came to my reeollection ananecdote which did 
not help to cheer me. Dr Johnson and his friend Boswell 
dined one day with a gentleman by special invitation. ,The 
next day Johnson complained to friend of the pesere 
ness of the entertainment. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” said Boswell, “but 
it was.a good dinner.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Johnson, ““a good 
enough dinner, but it was not a dinner to ask a man.to. 
And so, if.you should find now scanty and é 


era. 


| 
| ‘ 
] 
| 
| 
| 

| - ssifecg," is well known to most of you. It has many peculiar 

ia : td Gime permit, I could multiply these brief sketches so 
Ge fedude many other London obstetricians who lived 

Cee commencement of the present centu of less | 


| 
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what [ say is, pray remember, gentlemen, the entertainment 
One Yaad I been to myaelf, 1 should have 
thought good enough to ask to. 
One ‘aecusation which I have heard brought against a 
meeting like the present is that it is apt to resolve itself into 
a mutual admiration society, each member praising what 
the other has done, all joining to extol what their own gene- 
ration has’ aceompli and that the gratification of per- 
sonal vanities rather than the promotion of seience is the 
chief outcome of the whole. just as. travellers on a 
long journéy halt from time to time, and looking back on 
the road they have traversed, take courage to go further, so 
may We, With no feeling of undue self-gratulation, rejoice over 
what has been accomplished even in our own day, as an earnest 
and a pledge of future progress, an inducement to more un- 
wearied effort: Thirty years ago, throughout the whole of Eng- 
land and America, there was not a single hospital set apart for 
children,» 1t was but rarely that one saw them, little waifs 
and strays, in the wards of our general hospitals, for the 
maxim “ De minimis non curat lex” held good in medicine 
as in law. Germany too was in but little better case, and 
one was forced to go to Paris to study on a large scale those 
diseases which men like Giuersent, and Blache, and Baron, 
and Trousseau, and Rogers investigated with untiring zeal, 
and, in spite of hospital arrangements, most painfully 
defective, strove to care. We all know how this is altered 
now. -.In London there are six separate children’s hospitals ; 
each, I believe, with its convalescent branch, and children’s 
wards-are to~be found in every one of the large London 
hospitals. There are special children’s hospitals in every 
large town in England. America and Germany have 
followed the same example, and almost everywhere through- 
out Europe the opportunities for the study of the diseases of 
— are. almost as numerous as for the diseases of the 
a 
Nor has this wide field been without abundant husband- 
men to till it, and we may count with satisfaction the fruits 
othe hich ed f conceal 
vague zy which served for years to 
our ignorance even from ourselves has =~ toa 
degree done away with. We talk no longer of worm fever, 
remittent fever, gastric fever, and so on; for under these 
various names we recognise the one disease, typhoid fever, 
varying in severity but marked always by its own character- 
istic symptoms. Half a page in a hand-book was all that 
was to be found, thirty years ago, concerning heart disease 
in ehildhoed ; while at the present day the frequency of 
heart disease has been fully recognised, and it | Beg 
studied with as minute a care in the child as in the adult. 
The various inflammations of the respiratory organs are no 
longer looked on as a whole, but each is referred to its 
roper class, and we dist nguish lobar and lobalar pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and capillary bronchitis, and assign toeach its proper 
place and its characteristic symptoms. Nor have our therapeu- 
tics lagged behind. I remember the hesitation with which some 
years ago my dear friend and master, the late Dr. Latham, de- 
cided on tapping the chest of a boy eight years of age, who was 
received into St. Bartholomew's Hospital on account of a 
pleurisy which had terminated in empyema ; and the delight, 
the wonderment almost, with which we regarded the suc- 
cessful issue of the operation in a child so young. A few 
months ago I communicated to the Medical Society of Nice 
the particulars of fifty cases in my own practice where 
a of the chest had been performed at my 
esire, and several of you, gentlemen, could relate as many 
cases as mine. That onee almost unrecognised disease 
diphtheria has been studied with the greatest care, its 
relation to membranous croup has been investigated ; the 
close connexion of the two has been demonstrated. I for 
my part should not hesitate to say their absolate identity 
has been established. Much light has been thrown on the 
various diseases of the nervous system, That once enigma- 
tical affection, the so-called essential paralysis of infancy 
and childhood, has beea shown (in the first instance by the 
researehes of my friend, Mr, Roget, and. his able coadjutor, 
M+ Damaschino) to be dne to an acate inflammatory soften- 
ing of the grey matter of the anterior columns of the spinal 
the truth of their dacoveny., speak, 
al truth o ir discovery. stri speak- 
ing perhaps, not a disease of the nervous system, the 
muscular paralysis of Duchenfie claims 
on here as a new and important addition to our knew- 
of the pathology of early life. ’ : 


student days. In estimating the value of their gaims, tos, 
it must not be forgotten that each trath +stabished means. 
an errér exploded ; so mach base metal, so much commter~ 


of little more than the half of my professiona) life. 


but imperfectly. A few of these problems have been sab-- 
mitted to you in the list of subjects for discus-ion. ‘Toseme- 
it is probable that the combined experience of so many and. 
such distinguished men as are here present may furnish 
definite and conclusive answers. Uther questions are imtro- 
duced in the hope of gaining fresh information on points com- 


are many other problems still unsolved, on which it is heped 
that fresh light will be thrown during the time of ons meet- 


ing here. 
And now, with your ission, I vill conchae with 
an old a ie, which tells how when the fabled Ambian 


bird renewed each hundred years its vigour and 


labour of love and duty; each brought what he 
could, nor ceased till the task was done. And samely 
seience and art, especially our science and art, are 


voluntary self-cremation old theories, half facts. basty cam 
clusions, and substituting more accurate observations, timer 
inferences, more solid judgments. To this yreat eod wemay 
al) do something ; but labour as we may our task will newer 
be finished, for not once in a hundred years, as the table 
runs, but every day and all day long, the —— goes Ga 
a daily death, a daily renewal, as in our y's growth—a 
death of error, a development of truth. 


SECTION VIIL—MENTAL DISEASES. 
ADDRESS 
BY 


C, LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D. Cantan, F. ROP, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 


London, I must ask leave to explain to you that it is only 


But for the desire of the Executive Committee thus te7e- 


our department of medicine, 1 cannot doubt that the plage 


English tongue is spoken. Called from my official position 


a brief statement of the presént condition 


[Avcusr 6, 1882, 


not be difficult to increase largely the instances of new oud 
most important knowledge added to our stores my 


what we know than of what we do not koow, or know at best - . 


cerning which our knowledge is fragmentary ; while there - 


eternal 
outh, the birds of the air all helped to build its mest 
e eagle and the wren contributed alike to this . 


old and new, renewing day by day, burning, by a. 


GENTLEMEN,—In now opening the eight) section ef this. 
great International Medical Congress, and jn otlering to the 
alienists of Europe and America our cordial weleome te. 


by the accident of official position as senior physician te the — 
Lord Chancellor, who, under the Royal prerogative, has _ 
in England the guardianship of all lunatics and persons of | 
unsound mind, that I occupy to-day this presidential chair, © 


coghise the paramount authority of the Lord Chancellor im . 


T now fill would have been allotted to our most distinguisbe®- 
English writer on lunacy, Dr. J. C. Bucknill, one ef the: 
vice-presidents of this Congress, whose writings aod wheam- 
name are a household word in all the asylome where the 


— | 
elt com withdrawn from circuiation, or, pal 
ntly, so much sterling gold substituted for 
vertible paper money. In this progress surgery hem q 
everywhere borne a large part. ‘The treament of hip. 
disease, the excision of scrofulous joints, the new modes | 
of treatment of spinal curvature—some, indeed, st) ) om their 
trial—the operation for the cure of genau valgum, whirh ome : 
cannot mention without a fresh tribute of (hanks te Jeseph -. 
Lister, who in this instance has rendered a proceeding sale | ; 
and salutary, from which but a few years since the comnmem | ; 
| take. it, however, that the great use meetings 
I 
| 
rather than on personal fitness to preside in this sectiom, x 
may the more venture to ask at your hands a genevoms mers | 
pretation of my efforts, so to guide your deliberatmms ' 
that they may advance the science and practice of : 
of medicine in which we are all enrodbed_ 
think I shall best use this occasion by layi befave your! 
to weary you by further enumeration, else it Would | the inant | 
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England and of the manner and method of their care and 
treatment. In the German tongue the word Jrren-Wesen 
exactly expresses the subject of this address, 

The number of the insane in England of whom we have 
official cognisance is about 71,000, being in the ratio of 27°9 
per 10,000, or 1 in 350, of the population. Of these no less 
than 63,500 are paupers chargeable to the rates and main- 
tained at the cost of the community. The remaining 7600 
are private patients, whose means vary from £50 to £50,000 
@ year, much the larger number being nearer £50, for 
insanity necessarily tends by arresting the power of produc- 
tion to the impoverishment of its subjects. Thus, of the 
total of the insane in England, 90 per cent. are paupers 
maintained at the public cost, and 10 per cent. only are kept 
by their own resources, 

There has since the passing of the Lunacy Act of 1845 
been a great yearly increase in the registered numbers of 
the insane, an increase chiefly if not solely among the 
ae class, which admits of satisfactory explanation, as I 

ve elsewhere! endeavoured to show, without accepting the 
popular fallacy of an increase of insanity; a theory which, 
if carried to its logical conclusion, leads us to the result that 
as the registered lunatics in 1845 were as 1 to 800 of the popu- 
lation, while in 1880 they stand, as I have just stated, as 1 to 
350, therefore lunacy in England has more than doubled 
during the last thirty years, which is a manifest fallacy. I 
only regret that my present limits preclude farther reference 
to this interesting problem.” 

I have prepared a Table which exhibits the number of 
the insane in England, with their place of residence and their 
genes to the population in the decenniums 1860, 1870, and 

880. This table shows that the total : egistered number of the 
insane has risen from 38,000 in 1860, co 71,000 in 1880, and 
the ratio to the population from 19*i per 10,000 to 27°9. It 
is evident from my figures that this increase is mainly in the 
pauper class. The private patients in 1860 numbered 5000, 
in 1880 they were 7500, and their ratio to the population 
2°5 and 2 9 respectively, an increase of 4 only as compared 
with the increase of 8°8 among the pauper lunatics on each 
10,000 of the population. 

Table I. gives the distribution per cent. of the 71,000 
registered lunatics ia England and Wales, and I bave here 
coutrasted the same with that of the 10,000 lunatics regis- 
tered in Scotland. 


TABLE I. — Showing the Distribution cent. of all 
Lunatics in England and Wales a in Scotland in 
1880 (January 1st). 


DISTRIBUTION PER CENT. 


a. 


—_— In England and Wales. | In Scotland. 


Private. 


Pauper. |Total. |Private.| Pauper. |Total. 


in Public Asylums* 50 565 615 | 146 61°0 75°6 
In Private Asylumst 50 15 65 16 None | 16 
In Workhouses} .. | None | 230 230 | None 70 70 
In Private Dwellings§ 6 85 90} 1 47 153 


Total ..| — pa 100 | 100 


* Including County and District Asylums and Scotch Parochial 
asylums, lunatic hospitals and Scotch chartered asylums, naval, military, 
and East India asylums, Idiot asylums, Broadmoor Cri Asylum, 
and Perth Prison wards, 

t Including provincial and metropolitan licensed houses. 

t Including the metropolitan district asylums. 

T ai 208 Ch et residing 


“the committee of the person.” 


_ Table I. is interesting as contrasting the total distribu- 
tion of lunacy in Engtand with that of Scotland. In 
England 61°5 per cent. of the lunacy of the country is main- 
tained in the public asylums. In Scotland it reaches 75°6 


1 The alleged Increase of . Journal of Mental Science, A) 1869. 
A Farther Note on the alleged Increase of Lunacy, Journal of Mental 
Science, January, 1871. 

2 In the Report of the Scoteh{Commissioners in Lunacy for 1890, this ques- 
tion of the apparent increase of insanity is ably cemeai and dealt with in 
acareful statistical inquiry. I can only here give their conelusion :-—“ We 
have frequently pointed out that the difference in these rates of increase is 
Ferd due to an amount of mental disease, but is pro- 

ue in a large measure to what is only an readiness to 
increasing 


per cent., while on the other hand the peepection of patients 
in private asylums is 6°5 per cent. in England as against 1°6 
in Scotland. In England 9 per cent. only of all lunatics are 
placed for care in private dwellings ; in Scotland the propor- 
tion rises to 15°8. In England we have 23 per cent, in 
workhouses ; in Scotland there are only 7 per cent. 

Table gives relative cent, 

rivate and pauper lunatics respectively gland 
Wales, and in Scotland. 


TABLE II.—Showing the Distribution cent. on their 
several Numbers of the Private and Pau Lunatics 
respectively in England and Wales and in Scotland 
in 1880. 


DISTRIBUTION PER CENT. 
Where Maintained. ond Wake, In Scotland. 
ps Private.|Pauper. 
In Public Asylums . . . | 490 | 63°0 | 84-0 | 73°7 


In Private Asylums . . . | 430) 16 
In Workhouses. . . . . None! 260 | None| 85 
In Private Dwellings. . . 94) 65) 178 


100 | 100 100 


Table II. brings strikingly before us the existing differ- 
ence in the method of care and treatment of the insane in the 
two kingdoms. In England 43 per cent. of the private 
patients are in private asylums, while in Scotland the pro- 
portion is 95 only. The public asylums, on the other hand, 
have 84 of the Scotch private patients under treatment as 
against 49 in England. In England, owing to the tra- 
ditional preference of the Court of Chancery for private 
dwellings for the care of its wards, we find the proportion of 
patients so placed stands as 8 to 65 in Scotland, while 
with pauper lunatics these figures are reversed, the propor- 
tion in England being 9°4 as contrasted with 17°83 in 
Scotland. 

I. PusLic ASYLUMS. 


There are 43,700 patients in the public asylums of ogee, 
or 60°5 per cent. of the whole lunacy of the country. 
these 40,000 are pauper lunatics, and 3700 are private 

tients. The former are maintained in the county and 
eset asylums, the latter are divided between these and 
the registered lunatic hospitals. 

(a) County and Borough Asylums,— The county and 
borough asylums of England,® sixty in number, con 
40,000 beds, varying from 2000 to 250. They have been 
built and are administered under the provisions of the 
Lunacy Act of 1845. The average cost per bed has been 
under £200 ; the weekly maintenance of each patient is 10s., 
to which must be added the interest on the cost of construc- 
tion and the yearly repairs of the asylum, which are borne 
by the county rate, bringing the yearly cost for each pauper 
lunatic maintained in the county asylums to nearly £40, 

The government of the English county asylums is en- 


trusted, by the Lunacy Act, 1845, to a committee of the - 


justices of the peace, under the control of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The administration is in 
the hands of the resident medical superintendent. A yearly 
inspection of the asylum is made by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and a yearly medical and financial report is pre- 
sented by the committee and medical superintendent to 
the quarter sessions, and published. 

The proportion of cures (discharged recovered) in the 


3 A return was ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
Aug. 14th, 1878, of the cost of construction of each of the county asylums, 
the number of beds, the annual and weekly maintenance rate, the per- 
centage of recoveries, deaths, &c. Unfortunately it has been, as 
England, carelessly prepared, and no abstract or summary of its con 
or averages are given. It is impossible to make out clearly in which 
asylums the yearly repairs are included in the total cost of co 
tion and in which they are omitted. The quarter sessions of Warwick- 
shire have made no return at all! In contrast, in the same 
mentary paper, stand the clear tables and summary re to the 
public asylums of Scotland. the —- return we can “= 

an approximate estimate of the cost of construction, amount 


___—— 

cures, no srerages Being givens | 
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county and borough asylums in the last decenniun, 187-80, 
was 40°28 cent. on the admissions, and the mor:ality 
10°59 on the mean population. In Scotland, during the | 
same period, the recoveries were 41°6, and the deaths 8. | 
The only private patients admissible under the statute are 
those bordering on pauperism, and whom the law requires, as 
to classification an diet, clothing, &c., to be treated as the 
paupers, Herein the English county asylums differ from 
those on the continent of Earope and in America, where 
alike, and I think most wisely, special and often excellent 
provision exists for the care and treatment of private 
patients, At the public asylums near Rouen, at Rome, at 
Miinich, and at Utica, in the States, I have seen extremely 
good accommodation provided for private patients. 

In Mr. Dillwyn’s Lunacy Law Amendment Bill, 1881, 
which was read a second time on the 25th of May, but has 
since been withdrawn for this session, there was a clause, 
section 4, enabling the visitors of county asylums to provide 
there suitable accommodation, by additional buildings or 
otherwise, for private patients, regard this proposal as 
one of the most important reforms, since the Lunacy Act of 
1845, in the treatment of the insane of the middle class, pro- 
viding as it would for the small ratepayers, at a cost within 
their means, such care and treatment as they cannot obtain 
in the cheaper private asylums, where the accommodation 
and comfort are absolately below that of the paupers in 
county asylums, not to refer to the superior acquirements of 
the medical superintendents of the latter. 

I do not feel called upon from this chair (nor does time 
admit) to enforce and illustrate the now incontestable 
superiority of public asylams, even in a financial point, for 
the curative treatment of the insane poor as contrasted with 
the private licensed houses, to which before the Act of 1845 
they were farmed out by their respective parishes. ‘‘ Our 

resent business is to affirm that poor lunatics ought to 
maintained at the public charge. I entertain myself a 
very decided opinion that none of any class should be 
received for profit ; but all I hope will agree that paupers, at 
any rate, should not be the objects of financial sgeedluaion.” 
These words, spoken by Lord Shaftesbury in the House of 
Commons when he introduced the Lunacy Act of 1845 (the 
Magna Charta of the iasane poor), settled this question once 
for all, Whose voice will speak similar words of comfort 
and healing to the insane of the upper and middle classes 
and declare with authority which shall no longer be ques- 
tioned, ‘‘ that all insane captives whose freedom would not 
be dangerous should be liberated, and those who remain be 
surrounded with every safeguard of disinteresteduess, 
humanity, and public responsibility ?” 

In here recording the success which has attended the Act 
of 1845—a success that led my friend Dr. Paget in his Har- 
veian Oration to call the sight of one of oar English county 
asylums “the most blessed manifestation of true civilisa- 
cion that the world can present, ”—I cannot refrain from adding 
a word of tribute to the memory of my revered friend John 
Conolly, whose work of freeing the insane from mechanical 
restraint, and of thereby founding our English school of 
pe oe medicine, preceded the legislation promoted 

y the Earl of Shaftesbury, and ensured the success of these 
enactments. * 


4 “In Jane, 1839, Dr. Conolly was appointed resident physician at 
Hanwell. In September he had abolished all hanical restraints. The 
experiment was a trying one, for this great asylum contained 800 
patients. But the experiment was successful ; and continued experience 

oved incentestably that in a well-ordered asylum the use even of the 

trait-waisteoat might be entirely discarded. Dr. Conolly went further 
than this. He maintained that such restraints are in all cases positively 
injurious, that their use is utterly inconsistent with a good system of 
treatment ; and that, on the contrary, the absence of all such restraints 
is naturally and necessarily associated with treatment such as that of 
lunatics ought to be, one which substitutes mental for bodily control, 
all its details by the purpose of preventing mental 


"The Harveian Oration, 1866, E. Paget, M.D., 
Can Rogius Professcr of Medicine in the University of Cambridge 


Dr. Conolly’s four annual reports of the County Lunatic 
Asylum at Hanwell for 1839, 40, ’41, "42, still form the 

oundwork of our treatment of the insane r in the 

nglish county asylums, while these asylums deanstteen— 
whose fame, I may be permitted to say, based as it is on the 
successful application of the English non-restraint system, 
has gone forth into the whole civilised world, and brought 
rescue to the most suffering and degraded of our race—stand 
throughout this fair land imperishable monuments of the 
statesman to whom they owe their origin, and of the 
physician who asserted the great principle on which the 
treatment withio their walls is founded. 

** The system as now established,” he writes, ‘‘ will form no 
unimportant chapter in the history of medicine in relation 
to disorders of the mied. It has been carried into practical 
effect in an intellectual and practical age, unostentatiously, 

adually, and carefully, and is, I trast, destined to endure as 
jong as science continues to be pursued with a love of truth 
and a regard for the welfare of man.”® 

Wehave made arrangements whereby you will have the op- 

unity of visiting and inspecting two of the best of the Eng- 
ish county asylums, that for Sussex at Hayward’s Heath, and 
for Surrey at Brookwood, as also the four great metropolitan 
asylums, with a joint population of 6600 lunatics, at Han- 
well, Colney Hatch, Banstead, and Wandsworth. There 
has since the Lunacy Act of 1845 been a steady increase in 
the number of pauper lunatics placed in the county asylums. 
In 1860 the proportion was 57 per cent., in 1870 it rose to 
61 per cent., and in 1880 it was nearly 65 per cent. of their 
number, I think this contiaued increase 1s most injurious 
alike to the insane poor and to the due administration of 
the county asylams. The accumulation in such large num- 
bers of harmless and incurable lunatics in these costly asy- 
lams is, moreover, a needless burden on the rates, 

I think we-may now, with an experience of thirty-five 
years, assert that the utmost limits within which the county 
asylum can benefit or is needed for the treatment of the 
insane poor is 50 per cent. of their number,’ and that a 
further accumulation of lunatics there serves no practical 

mrpose, and hence is an unjustifiable waste of public money. 

he workhouses contain 16,500 pauper lunatics, or 26 per 
cent. of their number. A receat statute facilitates the adap- 
tation of wards in the county workhouses’ for the reception 
of lunatics ; and if these arrangemeats were properly carried 
out, I think another 14 per cent., or 40 per cent. of the in- 
curable and harmless pauper lunatics and idots, might be 
provided for in the workhouses. That this is no fancy esti- 
mate I may quote the parish of Brighton, long distinguished 
for its wise and liberal administration of the Poor-law, which 
has already 36 per cent. of its insane poor in the workhouse 
wards, and 55 per cent. only in the county asylum. The 
transfer of twenty chrenic cises—no impossible feat—from 
Hayward’s Heath to the Brighton workhouse wards would 
at once bring the Brighton statistics up to my ideal standard 
for the distribution of pauper lanatics — viz., in county 
asylums, 50 per cent.; in workhouse wards, 40 per cent. ; 
leavinz 10 per cent. for care in private dwellings. 

(6) Lunatie Hospitals (Middle-class Public Asylums),.— 
Besides the county asylums for the insane poor we have in 
England fifteen lunatic hospitals, including the idiot asylums 
at Earlswood and Lancaster, where the principle of hospital 
treatment followed in the county asylums is applied to the 
insane of the upper and middle class with the most satis- 
factory results. 


Th 

John Conolly, M.D. Edin., D.C.L. London: Smith, Bider, & Co. 1856. 

6 There isa unanimous concurrence of opinion on the partof the mee | 
officials and the Visiting Justices that the grant from the Consolid 
Fund of 4s. a week made by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1874 for 
every pauper lunatic detained in the county asylums has led to a needless 
i in the admission there of aged lunatics and idiot children, who 
were and can with eqaal facility be kept in the workhouses. This grant 
has risen year by year, and in the estimates of 1881-82 is placed at £425,000. 
Instead of relieving the landed interest, as this il!-considered attempt to 
shift part of their burden on the fandholders was intended, it has ac- 
tually increased the county rate by the forced enlargements and extension 
of the asylums. The editor of The Times in 1574 and i873 allowed 
me at some jength to direct attention to this yearly increasing misdirec- 
tion of the public funds. It is to be hoped that when the heavy 
taxation of England is readjusted, this outlet of wasteful expenditure 
may not be overlooked. 

7 The success of the metropolitan district asylams at Leguenion, 

, and Darenth, which contain 4470 chronic lunatics main 

at the rate of 7s. a week, shows how even in so difficult a place as London 
the treatment of chronic and harmless pauper lunatics in workhouse 
wards is to be accomplished, with a large saving to the ratepayers and a 


relief to the crowded wards of the county asylums, which are thus mye 
treatment of acute and recent cases. 


available for the curative 


4 
¥ 
excitement, itt lime ing 1 etore 1 uTSts out Into Violence. e | 
urged this with feeling and persuasive eloquence, and gave in proof of it : 
the results of his own epeuneeat at Hanwell. For, from the time that 
all mechanical restraints were abolished, the occurrence of frantic | 
behaviour among the lunatics became less and less frequent. Thus did | 
the experiments of Charlesworth and Conolly confirm the principles of | 
treatment inaugurated by Baquin and Pinel; and prove that the best 
guide to the treatment of lenatics is to be found in the dictates of an 
enlightened and refined benevolence. And so the progress of science, 
‘by way of experiment, has led men to rales of practice nearerand nearer " 
to the teachings of Christianity. {0 my eyes a pauper lunatic asylum, 
such as may now be seen in our English counties, with its pleasant 
we its airy and cleanly wards, its many comforts, and wise and 
ly superintendence, provided for those whose lot it is to bear the | 
double burden of poverty and mental derangement—I say this sight is | 
to me the most blessed manifestation of true civilisation that the world | . 


i 


—— 
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The following Table gives a list of these asylums, with the 
date of their foundation, their present accommodation (num- 


ber of beds) and their average weekly cost of maintenance. 


Tasie III, — The Registered Lunatic Hospitals (Middle- 
class. Asylums) in England, with the. Date their 
Foundation, the Number of Beds, and the Average Weekly 
Cost of Maintenance in 1880. 


| Date of |Namber| Average 

Name and Site of Asylum. | Date ot | Weekly 
(Registered Hospital.) ' tion. Beds, Cost. 

a. 

Bethlem Hospital...’ ... | 1400 | 300 | 121-7 

St. Luke’s Hospital .. .. 175t | 200 | 019 3 

York Lunatic Hospital ...| 1777 | 160; 1 1 1 

Friends’ Retreat, York ..: ... | 1796 150 | 112 6 

Wonford House, Exeter... ... | 1801 Lh Oo 

Lincoln Lunatic Hospital 1820 60 | 1 8 2 

Bethel Hospital, Norwich 1825 70 |} 015 2 

Warneford Asylum, Oxford 1826 70; 1.2 7 

St. Andrew’s Oe 1836 300 | 110 1 

Cheadle Asylum, Manchester 1849 | 180} 2 2 0 

ice, Nottingham 1859 70; 110 4 

Coton Hill, Stafford... ... ... | 1854 160 | 11210 

Barnwood House, Gloucester..; | 1860 110 | 114 3 

Earlswood Idiot Asylum ... 1847 | 570 | 018 2 

Albert Idiot Asylum, Lancaster | 1864 | 350 | 014 0 


* The fabric charges are not included in these figures. Another 
* 8. @ week mast be added to complete this estimated weekly 
cost of maintenance. 


q 

These asylums have nearly. 3000 beds, and the av 
weekly cost of maintenance is £1 10s., or, incleding the 
908 - PRES registered in England, 

are rivate lunatics regi 
who are thus distributed 


In registered hospitals ...... 2702 or 36 per cent. ) In public 


In county asylums _....... 484 or 6 ,, asylums 
In State asylums __........ 558 or ,, 49 p. 
In private asylums... 3408 or 43, 
In private dwellings ...... 676 or 8 ,, 


The existing lunatic itals, or middle-class public 
asylums, thus already receive 36 per cent. of the 
private patients. The advocates of this method of treatment 
cf the insane, as opposed to the private asylum system, may 
now fairly say that by thus per ding for the care and treat- 
ment of 36 per cent, of private lunatics they have 
demonstrated the practicability of this method as applicable 
to the other 43 per cent. now in private asylums. 

They can,also appeal to the official statistics to show their 
superiority as regards results over the private asylums, In 
the last decennium 1870-80 the average recoveries per cent. 
on the admissions in the registered hospitals was 46°84 ; in 
the metropolitan private asylums it was 30°5; and in the 

incial private asylums 34‘7, The mean annual mortality 
urisg the same period was in the registered hospitals 8:12 ; 
in the metropolitan private asylums it rose to 11°01, and in 
the provincial private asylums it was 881. T may, 
moreover, point to Scotland and say that while in land 
49 per cent. of the private patients only are provided for 
in public asylams, 84 per cent. are so cared for in Scotland, 
t ‘has accomplished in Scotland may surely be 
done in England. And certainly, as their strong and final 
argument, they may challenge a comparison of these 
lums, conducted at half the cost, with the best of the 
vate asylums, in England. We have made arrangements 
your visiting Bethlem* and St. Luke’s in London, and 
also the middle-class asylum St. Andrew’s Hospital, North- 
ampton. I should very much like you to see St. Andrew's 
Hospital, which now contains 300 private patients of the 
upper and middle classes, from whose payments it derives a 
revenue of £40,000 a year, of which £10,000 was saved last 
year for further extensions. It would be difficult to over- 
the power of organisation which has enabled Mr. 

yley, the medical superintendent, to achieve this great 
result in the last ten years only. I can from frequent visita- 


tion speak of the order and comfort which reign throughout, 


Dillwryn’s ‘Select Committee, in their Report (March. 
28th, 1878), suggested ‘that legislative facilities should be. 
afforded by enlargement of the powers of the magistrates or 
otherwise Ba the extension of the public asylum system for 
private patients, and in his Lunacy Law Amendment Bill, 
1881, read a second time in May, Section 1 enables the 
justices to provide asylums for the separate use of private 
ea in like manner as the county pauper asylums were 
built. There can be no donbt, after experience | have 
just related of St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton, that, 
especially in the populous Home Counties, where no public 
provision for private lunatics exists, several such asylums 
with 300 beds miyht be builton the credit of the rates, and 
would in thirty years. re 


the capital and imterest sunk . 


out of the profits, and withoyt, therefore, costing the rate-- 


yers one penny. 
r. Dillwyn’s Bill a great gift to the insane of the upper 
and middie class.’ I cannot but regret that so valuable a. 


measure had to be withdrawn from want of time. It is. 


already a well-worn a yoy that home legislation is in 
y the weary Irish agitation and 
tes. 


Another method of providing public asylum aeccommo- 
dation for private patients was laid by me before Mr, 
Dillwyn’s Select Committee, in a ‘‘ Memorandum on the 
Establishment of three State Asylums for Chancery Lunatics,” 

igned by Dr. Bucknill, Dr. Crichton Browne, and myse 

The insane wards of the Court of Chancery pay upwards of 
£100,000 a year for care and treatment in private asylums. 

rtainly no loss could be incurred by the Treasury in 
advancing funds to build these asylums, where the yearly 
profits wéuld, as at St. Andrew's Hospital, ensure the regular 
repayment of capital and interest. As the Court of Chancery 
controls in every detail the expenditure of the income of :its 
insane wards, it is not an unreasonable demand to require 
that Court to provide fit public asylum accommodation, and 
such as the visitors deem necessary for the Chancery patients 
now placed in private asylums, in the selection of which 
their official visitors have no voice, and over the conduct 
and management of which they exercise no control. — 


Il, PrRIvATE ASYLUMS. 


There are 3400, or 43 per cent., of the private patients in 
England conficed in private asylums, of whom 1850 or 54 
per cent. are in the thirty-five metropolitan licensed houses 
which are under the sole control and direction of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, who diligently visit them six times a 
year. The remaining 1550, or 4°6 per cent., are in the sixty- 
one provincial licensed houses which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the justices in quarter sessions, but aré inspected 
twice a year by the Lunacy Commissioners, I cannot— 
even did 1 po desire—avoid in an address like the 
stating to you my opinion of this method of treatment of the 
insane. The tenor of my remarks when referring to the 
extension of the lunatic hospitals (middle class asylums) has 
already shown the direction towards which my opinions and 
feelings tend. John Stuart Mill, the strenuous adyocate of 
freedom of contract, nevertheless, in Political 

y,” in treating’ of this subject, observes that “insane 
persons should everywhere be regarded as pro 
the care of the State,” and, in quoting this au ority, I must 
add, from long personal observation, eR ae that it would 
be for the interests of the insane of upper ‘and middle 
class to be treated as are the paupers in public asylums, 
where no questions of self-interest can arise, and where the 

hysician’s remuneration is a fixed salary, and not the dif- 
emer between the payments made by his patients for board 
and lodging and the sums he may expend on their main~ 
tenance. “Is there not,” writes Dr. : = 
a 


medical supervision 
medical treatment Taght be equally well if not better 
i the medical element entirely from 


now. avoid 


Probably all not. directly interested in this system, end 


paper on “ want 
in the Journal of Mental foe ! 


This clause alone would have made oi - 


objects of 


y, ‘sufficient. 


Q 2) 
| 
; 
| 
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| 
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all questions of profit and loss, and allowing tt the untetteret 
exercise of its healing function? Eminent and accomplished 
ke hysicians would then engage in this branch of practice who 
i it because it involves so many disagreeable -me- — 
bh 
ti 
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many who, to their own regret, are so, 
work had to be begun anew the idea of licensed private | 
asylums for the treatment of the insane of the upper and | 
middle elass would be by every authority in the State as | 
definitely condemned as was in 1845 the practice of farming 
out the insane poor to lay speculators in lunacy. It is, how- 
ever, a different matter dealing with an established system, 
and Iam not of those who call for the suppression of all 
vate asylums. The friends of many patients in England 
istinctly — them to public asylums, and somé patients 
who have experience of both contrast the personal con- 
ype and study of their little wants which they receive 
private asylums with the discipline and drill of the public 
institutions. I see no reason why private asylums should 
not continue to exist side by side with the public middle- 
system s ultimately gain approval o ubli 
am glad to find this opinion ound by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland, in his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee of 1877. 

**T think,” he said, ‘‘ there should be no legislation ‘tend- 
ing to the suppression of private asylums. I would let the 
principles of trade settle the matter. If the public have 
<ontidence in private asylums and encourage them I would 
let private asylums exist. I would give them no privileges 
and would simply take care that the inspection and control 
over them are sufficient.” 

The verdict of > aggan opinion in Scotland has been 
definitely against the private asylum system. While in 
England 31°5 per cent. of the private patients are confined 
in rte asylums, the proportion in Scotland falls to 9°5. 

f private asylums are to continue there should be entire 
freedom of in the business. The Lunacy Commissioners 
have for many years placed endless impediments in the way 
of licensing new and small asylums in the metropolitan dis- 

trict. I entirely differ from this policy, and I think that 
asylums for four or six patients licensed to medical 
men would tend to lessen the existing evils of the larger 
private The monopoly which the Commissioners 
have established in the metropolitan district has certainly 
not raised the asylums there to a higher standard than those 
of the provinces, where free trade in lunacy prevails, I am 
to any tind ban had the olives. 


Ill. THe INSANE IN PrivATE DWELLINGS. 


Farther reform in the treatment of the insane is not merely 
@ question of whether and how they shal) be detained in 
public or a asylums, but rather whether and when 
they should be placed in asylums at all, and when and how 
they shall be liberated from their imprisonment and restored 
to the freedom of private life. This is the reform in lunacy 
treatment which is beginning at last to take hold on the’ 
public mind in England, and received a new impulse by 
the recent publication of an essay by Dr. Bucknill ‘‘ Oa the 
Care of the Insane and their Legal Control.” ” ; 
It is more than twenty years since the question of the 
needless sequestration of the insane was first raised it 
England my friend Baron Jaromir Mundy, of Moravia. 
He spoke to dull and heedless ears. I remember well 
I thonght him an amiable enthusiast, and I said there was 
no fit or treatment for the insane to be found out of 
the walls of an asylum. I have since learnt a wiser ex- 
ience. Well might he say on leaving us, ‘‘ Arbores serit 


T added 


asylums, and I that I was of opinion that one-third of 
the — t inmates of i 
in ily treatment wi ty. In support of this opinion 
I put in this Table -— ‘ 


TABLE IV,—Showing the Proportion cent, in Asylums 
and in Private Dwellings of the cery Kunaties and 
the Private Patients (Lunatics not Paupers) under the 

missioners in Lunacy in England and Wales and 


in Scotland, 
PROPORTION PER Cent. 
Lanatic Dader Home ~ 
Asylums. Dwellings. 
Chancery Lunatics . . . 65°4 34°6 
English Private Lunatics . 9471 59 
Seotch Private Lunatics. . 93°8 61 


This Table deserves yourattention. If 34°6 per cent. of the 
Chancery lunatics are successfully treated in private dwell- 
ings, while only 65°4 per cent. are in asylums, it is evident 
that of the private patients under the Lunacy Commissioners, 
of whom 94 per cent. are in.asylums, some 30 per cent. are 
there needlessly, and hence wrongly confined. I see in- 
stances of such cases every visit I pay to the private 


asylums, 
Another convert to his cause, made by Baron Mundy, is 
one of the distinguished Vice-presidents of this section, Dr. 


by the 


unless for his own or pro 
society.” 
Dr. Maudsley (to strenghten his argument) pointed to the 


condition of the numerous Chancery patients in England who 
are living in private houses. ‘‘ I have,” he writes, ‘‘ the best 


‘authority for saying that their condition is eminently satis- 


factory, aud such as it is impossible it could be in the best 
asylum,” and he concluded an elaborate defence of this 
method of cure with this remark :—‘‘I cannot but think 
that future in the improvement of the treatment of 
the insane lies in the direction of lessening the sequestration, 
and increasing the liberty of them. Many chronic insane, 
incurable and harmless, will be allowed to spend ‘the re- 
Midining days of their sorrowful pilgrimage in private 
families, having the comforts of family life, and the price- 
less blessing of the utmost freedom that is compatible with 
their proper care.” 

In his recent essay on ‘“the Care of the Insane,” Dr. 
Backnill has a chapter entitled ‘* Household Harmony”— 

“ After many moody thoughts, 


agricola quarum fructus nunquam aspiciet.” I am & 
ey this great opportunity doing They quite forgot their lows of 
seeing wisdom of t preacher \T give therefrom his final and weighty conclusions in 
new crusade ; would he were here with us to-day to aeanpe bes Joeda :—‘*It is not merely the happy change which 


formal adherence to his cause. : 
is, I believe, for a large number of the incurable 
dusane a better lot in store than to drag on their weary days 
in asylum confinement, 
o'er with 
set gray life end.” 

In my evidence before Mr. 
1877 I was examined at some length on this question, I 
stated that but for my experience as Chancellor's 
Visitor, and if I had not personally watched their cases, I 
could never have believed that patients who were such con- 
firmed lunatics could be treated in private families in the 
way that Chancery lunatics are. I said that one-third 


. 


takes place in confirmed lunatics when they are judiciously 
removed from the dreary detention of the asylum into do- 
“mestic life ; it is the efficiency of the domestic treatment of 
lunacy during the whole course of the disease which con- 
stitutes its greatest value, and of this the author's fullest 
and latest experience has convinced him that the curative 
inflaences of asylums have been vastly overrated, and that 
those of isolated treatment in domestic care have been 
greatly undervalued.” 

What I have hitherto said under this section applies to 
the home treatment of private patients. The treatment of 
pauper lunatics in private dwellings is another part of this 
question, and in which important financial results are in- 
volved. The system takes its origin from Gheel, and has been 
adopted in Scotland with great success. No less than 14-7 per 


Mgomillan and Co. (London, 1880), second edition. 


cent. of the insane poorin Scotland are placed in private dwell 
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Henry Maudsley, who, in 1867, in the first edition of his q 
work on the “‘ Physiology and Pathology of the Mind,” 
strenuously condemns the indiscriminate sequestration of ; 
the insane in asylums, observing :—‘‘ The principle which 
guides the present practice is, that an ina 
simple warrant of his insanity, should be : 
asylum, the exceptions being made of particular cases, 
This I hold to be an erroneous principle. The true principle 
to guide our practice should be this: that no one, sane or ‘ 
insane, should ever be entirely deprived of his libert ‘ 
a 
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ings under the official inspection of the Lunacy Board. Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell’s before Mr. Dillwyn’s Select 
Committee and the several annual reports of the Scotch 
Commissioners give details of this method of treatment, 
which my limits only allow me now to refer you to. 
Financially the cost of this treatment does not reach 
ls, a day; in the county asylums (including the cost 
of the fabric) it is not less than 2s.—a difference of 100 per 
cent, in expenditure. 

With regard to England 6000 pauper lunatics, or 8°5 per 
cent. of their number, are registered as living with relatives, 
or boarded in private dwellings, under the authority of the 
boards of guardians, whose medical officers visit the patients 
every quarter and make returns to the Visitors of the county 
asylums, to the Lunacy Commissioners, to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. None of these authorities, however, take much 
notice of the returns, and little or nothing is known of the 
condition, care, or treatment of these 6000 pauper lunatics. 
Any further amendment of the lunacy law should certainly, 
in some way, bring them within the cognisance and in- 
eee of the Lunacy Commissioners, as is done in Scot- 


A successful effort further to extend this system in 
England is related by Dr. S. W. D. Williams, the Medical 
Superintendent of the Sussex County Asylum, Hayward’s 
Heath, in his evidence before Mr, Dillwyn’s Select Committee, 
and also in a paper, ‘‘ Our Overcrowded Lunatic Asylums,” 

blished by him in the Journal of Mental Science, for 

anuary, 1872. My limits compel me to be satisfied with 
this brief reference to the important questions included in 
this third section of my address, ‘‘ The Insane in Private 
Dwellings.” 
IV. Tue Enciism Lunacy Law. 


we I would say a few words on the Lunacy Law of 
England, which, setting aside the special statutes, dating 
from King Edward II., regulating the proceedings in Chan- 
cery, are the result of the legislation of 1845, and consist 
chiefly of Acts amending other Acts. They form a large 
volume, which has been carefully edited by Mr. Fry." A 
Bill for the general consolidation and amendment of these 
several statutes is an urgent need. The Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield announced in Her Majesty's speech from 
the throne on the opening of Parliament in February, 1880, 
that such a measure was in preparation ; and although the 
panes necessities of the Irish question have this year un- 
ortunately absorbed all the energies and time of the Govern- 
ment, we have assurance in the extreme solicitude which 
the Lord Chancellor on all occasions so markedly shows for 
the welfare of the insane that the Government will be pre- 
pared to give the question of Lunacy Law reform their 
early and careful attention. I am disposed to think that 
pone to such legislation a Royal Commission should be 
ued to investigate and report on the working in detail of 
the Lunacy Law, and to i 
tion and amendment. 
It is exactly twenty-one years since a Parliamentary 
Committee reported to the House ‘On tie Operation 
of the Acts of Parliament and Regulations for the 
Care and Treatment of Lunatics and their Property.” 
Many changes have passed over this department of medi- 
cine since the date of that report, and the temporary 
amendments of the Lunacy Law of 1845, which resulted 
therefrom, bave almost served their purpose. The chief of 
these enactments of the Lunacy Acts Amendment Act, 1862, 
the following year, and embodied the various sug- 
gestions of the Lunacy Commissioners, based on their 
experience of the working of the Act of 1845, and from an 
official point of view was a valuable contribution to the 
Lunacy Law, but it failed to give effect to many of the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee of 1860. In the 
same year passed the Lunacy Regulation Act, 1862, which 
led to considerable amendmentof the proceedings in Chancery. 
The important requisite, however, of a cheap and y 
method of placing the property of lunatics under the 
rdianship of the Lord Chancellor has yet to be attained. 
e of the most experienced officials in Chancery, Master 
Barlow, in his evidence before Mr. Dillwyn’s Committee, in 
1877, said :—‘‘I am a great advocate for a great reform in 
Lunacy (Chancery) proceedings; I would facilitate the 


Ul The Lunacy Acts: containing tie Statutes relating to Private 
Lunatics, Pauper Lunatics, Criminal Lunatics, Commissions of ouem, 
Public and Private Asylums, and the Commissioners in ; wil 


e suggestions for its consolida- 


business of the procedure in the office, and shorten it in 
such a way as to reduce the costs.” 

After the evidence given by Dr. Arthur Mitchell before 
Mr. Dillwyn’s Select Committee of 1877 it is evident that in 
the consolidation and amendment of the English lunacy 
laws the Scottish lunacy law and practice must be care- 
fully considered. It is in Scotland alone that the whole 
lunacy of the kingdom is under the control and cognisance- 
of the Lunacy Board.” 


acy 
Again, the relation of the Lunacy Commissioners to the 
county asylums under the County Financial Boards (whose 
advent is nigh at hand) is a diflicult question, the final solu- 
tion of which will influence for onal or evil the future of 
these asylums. Herein also falls the question I have before 
referred to of the annual Parliamentary grant for — 
lunatics maintained in asylums, and reaching now to half a 
million a year. Is the central government to check, through 
the distribution of this grant, the county boards ; or are 
to retain the same authority over the county asylums as 
now exercised by the justices in quarter sessions? The 
whole future efficiency of the Eoglish county asylums de- 
pends upon the right adjustment of the relative control 
iven to the local authorities through the new county 
rds, and to the central government through the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. 
There is also for consideration, as in contrast with the 
lunzcy laws of Scotlar.d, the divided jurisdiction of the Local 
Government Board and the Commissioners in Lunacy over 
pauper lunatics in workhouses, of whom 17,000, or 26 per 
cent. of their number are there and in the metropoliten dis- 
trict asylums under the control of the Local Government 
Beard with the merest shadow of inspection by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. Again, to what extent is the credit of the 
ratepapers to be used in the establishment.of public asylums 
for private patients? I have already said how much I desire 
to see the public asylum system as now existing in the- 
registered lunatic hospitals extended, more particularly in 
the Home Counties, by this method. Then the wide ques- 
tion of official asylum inspection. Is the present amount of it 
enough, and the method of it sufficient for the needs and 
protection of the insane, or does the Lunacy Commission 
require both extension and remodelling ? 
These are but a few examples of the difficulties besettin 
the question before us of the consolidation and amendment o 
the English Lunacy Law, and which lead me to the opinion 
that the whole subject, now ripe for solution, requires skilful 
and scientific sifting by a Royal Commission, previous to any 
consolidating and amending Act being laid before Parlia- 
ment. I am glad to have this occasion to express my per- 
sonal confidence in the ability, industry, and integrity with 
which the existing lunacy law is administered by the Com- 
missioners. If I were disposed to criticise their policy, D 
should say that they trust too much to their one remedial 
agent, the extension of the county asylums, for meeting all 
the requirements and exigencies of the insane poor, while as- 
regards the private asylums with 56 per cent. of the private 
asylum population under their sole control in the metro- 
politan Jinrict, they have from the first, since 1845, been 
content to enforce the of immediate short- 
comings rather than endeavou to plaee before the 
proprietors any standard of excellence to which they must 
attain. 

In concluding my remarks on the last section of my sub- 
ject—the Lunacy Law of England,—I would say that no 
mere amending Act like that of 1862, embodying simply the 
further suggestions of the Lunacy Commissioners, will satisfy 
the requirements of the medica fession or of the public. 
In the evidence taken before Mr. Dillwyn’s Select Com- 
mittee in 1877 will be found many suggestions for the further 
amendment of the lunacy law of an important eharacter, one 
or two of which Mr. Dillwyn embodied in his Lunacy Law 
Amendment Bill of this year, which, as I have already said,. 
has been withdrawn. It is impossible for any private member 
of Parliament, actuated though he be by an earnest desire to- 
remedy grave evils, to deal with so wide and complicated a 
question as the consolidation and amendment of the lish: 
Junacy law. No one is more fully aware of this impossibility 
than is Mr. Dillwyn, and no member of the House is pre- 
pared more heartily to support the Government in passing a 
wide and comprehensive measure of Lunacy Law Reform. 


12 I may be oned if I venture here to refer to the annual reports. 


an Introductory Com &c. By Danby P. Fry, of ; 
Barrister-at-La Second Edition. Leadon, 1877. 


of well-digested statistical 
kingdom which we search for in vain elsewhere. 
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SECTION X.—DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
ADDRESS 
BY 


W. B. DALBY, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 


GENTLEMEN, —The gratification which is felt by all branches 
of our profession in this country in having the pleasure of 
meeting our foreign con/réres has been expressed so completely 
in the eloquent address delivered by the President of this 
Congress, that I should be going beyond my duties if I did 
more than offer the very sincere thanks of the aural surgeons 
in London to those who have done us the honour of attending 
this section. 

Perhaps in no department of medicine or surgery is it more 
desirable that those who are practising it should have the 
opportunity of meeting and comparing their views than in 
that of otology, and this for the reason that from two very 
distant parts of the globe—viz., Germany and America—most 
of the recent researches in the scientific part, and many of 
the advances in the practical portion of this speciality, may 
be said to have arisen. 

It is most fitting, therefore, that London, being in a 
measure mid-way between these two countries, should be 
the privileged er und of a debate, which, I trust, will be au 
advantage, and cannot fail to be a pleasure to the repre- 
sentatives of aural surgery in Europe and America who are 
to-day. 

n comparison with some other sections, the subjects 
selected for discussion at first sight, perhaps, appear ‘e be 
ry few, but this arrangement has not been decided upon 
without due consideration, and with a very distinct purpose. 

The pathology of certain diseases of the ear may be said 
to be established, and their saccessful treatment is without 
doubt conducted by all of us upon very much the same routine. 
There are others upon the pathology of which very dif- 
ferent views are held, and in regard to whose treatment the 
most various methods are now advocated and practised. 
When I say that amongst the latter class especial pro- 
minence should be given to the so termed proliferous catarrh 
of the tympanum, its treatment generally, and the several 
operations which have been devised and practised for its 
relief, I feel sure that this statement will receive gene ral 


assent. 

I regard, therefore, the present occasion as affording a most 
unusually favourable opportunity for a thorough discussion 
upon ail points connected with this matter, and the first 
subject upon the programme—viz., ‘‘The Value of Operations 
in which the Tympanic Membrane is incised,” includes all 
the debateavle ground in connexion with it. 

Patients with this affection (certainly one of the most 
common diseases of the ear) are every day coming under the 
observation of aural surgeons, and it must be acknowledged 
that from the capitals of Europe and from the United 
States the views and practice of most eminent authorities, 
whether as regards general treatment or operative pro- 
ceedings, are of the most different character, and often 

to one another even in pmen This extreme 
divergence of opinion is of itself enough to indicate the 
difficulties which surround the subject. 

I may perhaps be allowed to say that the position which 
ps perce upon the tympanic membrane occupies in surgery 

the present time is of a somewhat uncertain and indefinite 

It is well known that many surgeons never make an in- 


we come 
it ex- 


pressing any opinion on this subject, it may be said that for 
whatever c of cases it may be practised, it can hardly 
be declared to take rank amongst those operations in surgery 
as one which, in co uence of its results, has received the 
recognition that is (and must be) accorded to every surgical 
proceeding worthy of universal adoption. It cannot, for 
example, in the present state of its history, bear comparison 
with a somewhat analogous operation in the department of 
ophthalmology—viz., iridectomy ; and whatever position it 
may eventually occupy, it would be hardly too venturesome 
to predict for it a similarly brilliant futare, if the anticipa- 
tions which were formed by those who introduced and 
practised it had been even in a measure realised. What is 
the precise place which it holds at present, in the opinion of 
those well qualified to judge of its merits, we shall hope to 
hear before this section has concluded its discussions, We 
may, I think, fairly presume that the object which is sought 
to be attained from all operations which include incision of 
the membrane is of a twofold character—viz., the evacuation 
of the products of inflammation, or the relief of tension, and 
there are probably no surgeons of experience amongst us. 
who have not some time during their career performed various 
operations with these principles in view. If a general ex- 
pression of opinion on the respective merits and demerits of 
each and every operation on the membrane is extracted at 
this meeting, such as may serve as a guide to those members 
of our profession who are devoting their energies to the study 
of diseases of the ear, the interests of surgery will have 
been well served, and I sincerely trust that this may be the 
result of our deliberations. 

The next subject for discussion, ‘‘ Morbid Growths within 
the Ear,” not only includes the origin, nature, and treat- 
ment of bony clap and exotoses in the external 
meatus, of polypus from whatever part arising, of myxoma, 
sarcoma, and cancer ; but also the treatment of perforations 
of the membrane, inasmuch as this isa very constant accom- 
paniment and exciting cause of these growths. 

Probably no portion of the body so well as the ear could be 
selected to illustrate the doctrine in pathology, which teaches 
us that a local irritation must precede a heterologous or 
homologous formation, To take the examples of myxo- 
matous, sarcomatous, and cancerous growths. Certainly 
in none of the cases which I have myself seen, altogether 
three in number, or which within my knowledge have been 
recorded by other observers, has malignant growth affected 
the ear, uuless it has been preceded fora considerable period 
by a purulent discharge secreted from the lining membrane 
of the tympanic cavity. The same rule held good in the 
only case in which I met with a round-celled sarcoma in the 
ear. A similar law will, I think, be always found to obtain 
when myxomatous tumours are in this position. We 
all know how very generally every form of polypus is but the 
sequence of a perforation ; and even when a polypus takes 
its origin from the external canal, a local irritation repre- 
sented by a circumscribed inflammation, which involves the 
periosteum of the caval, has existed previously. In the case, 
too, of multiple bony enlargements of the canal, although 
very often it is noteasy to point to a local irritation, the history 
of a perforation of many years’ standing may not unfrequently 
be extracted from the patient, so that it is fair to infer that 
the passage of a purulent discharge over the surface of the 
canal has been the direct cause of the so-called exostosis. 
In order to show the extreme probability of the trath of this 
explanation, we must fall back upon our personal experiences 
of cases. On five occasions [ have attended patients with 
—— of the membrane, who have been dismissed, and 

ave presented themselves between two and three years 
later with multiple enlargements of bone almost completely 
blocking up the canal. Another point, which also bears out 
the theory of a local cause to these growths, is one which 
I have constantly observed (and it has been recorded by 
others). It is that when the enlargements are found in 
ee canals, the patients have been much addicted to sea- 

ng. 

The third subject on the list, ‘‘ The Loss of Hearing where 
the External and Middle Ears are Healthy,” embraces a ve 
large proportion of the conditions under which the hearing is 
defective, whilst it is at the same time associated with sub- 
jective nervous symptoms. In this category will come 
syphilitic disease (inherited and constitutional) of the 
nervous structures, that very large class of cases to which, 
for want of a better name, and apparent! ’ for no other reason, 


the term Menitre’s disease has been applied ; a subdivision of 
this class, in the contemplation of w no one who has had 
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cision into the membrane; that others in their practice | . ; 
strictly limit this procedure to those cases of acute inflam- 4 
mation of the tympanum in which there is tolerably 
conclusive evidence of the existence of pus. A third ; 
division, and this includes a very large proportion of those 
who attend to ear affections, make use of an incision, not 
one the evacuation of pus, but also ui mucus in a more q 
or fluid state from the tympanic cavity. In the fourth 
division must be placed those who to the indications already : 
ra named, add, as requiring one of the several forms of opera- i 
tion on the membrane, cases in which the bs fn wa has 
been the seat either of proliferous catarrh or of inflammation 
| left the connected ossicles, or 
w the tympanum by adhesions. tl 
to the division of the tensor tympani muscle, ii 
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_ a large experience of ear diseases can fail to be struck with 


the intimate relation which exists between the oye and 

umogastric nerves. Cases of extreme deafness and per- 

t hearing alternating, without a! explainable reason so 
far as an examination can detect. Those instances in which 
a permanent or temporary loss of hearing is without doubt 
primarily due to emotional influences form a most interesting 
and distinct group in themselves. This is not an occasion 
on which I would venture to occupy your time by the relation 
of cases, but I may be allowed to mention by way of illustra- 
tion that I have known the hearing in apparently healthy 
subjects to be almost completely lost on the witnessing a 
sudden death of a near relative ; on several occasions immedi- 
ately upon the receipt of news of a painful nature ; in the 
case of women u 2 produced by a cry of fire, or 
an alarm of burglars in the house; at the witnessing of the 
terrible sight of a man cutting his throat ; once or the re- 


_ ¢eipt of great good fortune which had not been anticipated. 


On each of these occasions the hearing power of the patient 


_ was always perfectly good up to the time of the catastrophe, 


and imm tely atterwards the deafness was intense, so that 
the c in all probability was almost instantaneous, 
paesing, 


suggest as a possible, though imperfect and in- 
eomplete explanation, that in the cases refered to, a sudden 
hy perzemia in some portion of the brain, or perhaps in the 
medulla, at the origin of the auditory nerve, may account 


_ for a phenomenon which we are not at presentin a position to 
explain. In truth, because wecannot actually define the lesion, 


_ or even its position, it is none the less certain 


that a local 
’ Dogg must exist. We have also to consider the unmanage- 


_ able subject and too often unmanageable symptom of 


4 


tinnitus ; the sudden and total loss of hearing consequent 
upon mumps, diphtheria, and some other acute diseases ; 
the loss of certain ranges of notes, whilst other sounds are 
normally heard. The list might be readily extended, but it 


aig galy necessary to mention what I have done to show that 


_ position of the lesion, is uncertain. 


_. the less suggestive of 


re is no dearth of material for our deliberations, 

In many nervous diseases which come under the observa- 
tion of physicians a certain train of symptoms is met with, 
at the same time the actual lesion, or sometimes even the 
The diseases are, how- 

ever, quite familiar to us all, and we apply the same name 
to them. Amongst aural surgeons I am sure that mental 
notes are often taken, by the help of which, if they received 
expression, the nervous disease of the auditory apparatus 
would be sorted into ups, nameless, perhaps, but none 
e probable termination of the cases, 
and rich in ‘facts that might serve as a guide to future 
observers, That such notes, derived from the experience of 
may be laid before us when the third selected subject 
is under discussion I have great hopes. I purposely forbear 
to refer to any of the eminent men whose names are con- 
nected with the various diseases I have mentioned by sug- 
—_ treatment, by the operations which they have 

troduced, by their valuable investigations and observations. 
They are perfectly familiar to all the members of this section, 
and it would be difficult as well as invidious to allude to 
any without mentioning the names of many of the distin- 
guished visitors whom we have the good fortune to meet 


ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 


My Breraren,—The Council of the Dermatological 
section of this great Medical Congress offers you a hearty 


We assemble to-day as a part of a great international 
body, for intercommunion of friendship, of information and 


_ of thought; and, just as the Congress, taken as a whole, 


has for its main purpose to diminish pain and suffering, and 
_ to promote the health of the people, so we in our department 


_. have met to co-operate with a similar intention. 


The important object now stated we hope to arrive at, 


© partly by means of the new ideas which you, our foreign 


brethren, are about to sow amongst us, and partly by @ 
judicial reinvestigation and exposition of the principles 


In | pedestal as deserving the 


which we at — adopt for the diagnosis and treatment 
of cutaneous disease. 

The bias of the British medical mind is strongly in favour 
of those studies which lead directly to the cure of disease; 
and whilst we recognise fully the advantages and necessity 
of pathological research in every variety, the conclusion 
which we seek most ardent!y to attain is the means of 
restoring our patients most certainly and most readily toa 
state of dons, in th 

Asa ndwor our opera’ this respect, 
aim at regulation of the Bases, functions of the pi 
—of those all-important forces, the functions of digestion, of 
assimilation, and of nutrition ; for experience daily proves to 
us that when such regularity is obtained many of the diseases 
which we are called upon to treat yield to the ordinary 
processes of nature, and return to a state of health without 
further delay. And this we regard as the true significance 
of constitutional treatment, by means of which every known 
disease of the skin may be aneliorated, and in most in- 
stances cured. . 

But whilst we thus place constitutional medicine.on a 
ractitioner, we by no means di e value of to 
Saitiee. We have to contend with local lesions and with 
local pain ; and for the relief of these we seek for remedies 
which shall be at once the most convenient and the most 
effectual. In one case a purge will relieve the patient, but 
the addition of a soothing local application will be requisite 
for his cure. In another case, a local application alone will 
accomplish a great deal, but the addition of a constitutional 
remedy will assist and facilitate the cure. 

But before we can answer the question, What is the 
best constitutional and what the best local remedy? we 
must have made up our minds as to the cawse of the di 
and as to the precise method by which we shall attempt the 
removal of that cause, Our treatment must not be hap- 
hazard or simply routine, but must be directed according to 
a fixed intention. Under such circumstances the treatment 
of the disease itself is of comparatively secondary im ce. 
Let us remove the cause and the disease will eured 
spontaneously. Our patient may be asufferer from eczema ; 
but our patient at the same time is a victim to dyspepsia. 
In such a case it becomes our duty to effect the treatment of 
the dyspepsia first, and the chances are that when the 
dyspepsia is alleviated the eczema will be very nigh 
cured, 


In another case the eczema may be associated with mere or 
less irritability of the nervous system without any motes 
dyspeptic symptoms; in this instance our remedies sh 
be directed towards the soothing and quieting of the nerve 
centres and nerves ; and both constitutional and local treat- 
ment should be invested with a sedative character. If there 
were any suspicion of impurity of blood in the first instance 
there can be none in the second ; the first may be regarded 
as insome sort a blood disease, the second as a nerve disease. 
But in both the local treatment would be essentially the 
same, the difference between them being a difference not 
of disease but of cause, 

Now, what we should endeavour to establish in these cases 
is not only a oa of treatment, but also the material of 
treatment. In the neurotic case arsenic will be found a 
most useful, and probably an essential, remedy; in the 
— or assimilative case, arsenic would be utterly ‘worth- 

ess. 

If all cutaneous diseases depended on the presence of a 
poison in the blood, as in the instance of syphilis, the elimi- 
nation of the poison would be the aim of our treatment in 
every case, and the results would be as satisfactory as we 
know them to be in syphilitic affections, But im other 
cutaneous diseases it becomes necessary to settle in our minds 
whether we have to deal with a disease taking its,origin in 
disturbance of the digestive functions, or whether, it be 
neurotic to a ter or less degree ; whilst it must likewise 
be admitted that in certain cases, particularly those,of; long 
duration, both causes are apt to 

For therapeutical purposes all diseases of the skin might 
be assembled, if we except syphilis and diseases proceeding 
from local causes, under three heads—namely, diseases 
depending on disorder of digestion and assimilation ; diseases 
depending on disorder of innervation; and diseases of, nutri- 
tion. As an example of the first kind we might take 
with its maultitudinons manifestations. As an example 
the second’ we should have pruritus and and, as 
examples of the third, papilloma and fibrosis. 3 ; 
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not fail te recognise the fact that practically there is a 

or less blending of the whole, The pruritas of 
eczema belongs to disordered innervation; and aberration of | 
nutrition may be accompanied with symptoms which apper- 
tain to both the others. 

Thus, in the ‘lepra of) Willan, the ‘psoriasis of “modern 
schools, we have a disease which is due to #ltered nutrition 
of the skin from defective organisation of that structure. 
But as the nerve-power or life-power of the skin is insufficient 
to restrain abnormal function, so cap llary congestion con- 
stitutes'a ‘part of the disease, and the hypertrophous growth 
of papilla ‘and excessive prodaction of morbii epidermis must 
be regarded as a passive nutritive change. ur passive 
In ichthyosis, with a starved condition of the «kin as far as 
nutrition is concerned, we have an excessive papillary growth 


and ex¢essive accumulation in the shape of altered epidermis. | 


But still more an illustrations of abnormal nutrition 
are evinced by excess ordefect of pigment ; by the substitution 
of a lowly for a more highly organised tissue, as in fibrosis ; 
and by the exuberant proliferation of cell-tissue of low 
organisation, which is met with in the instauces of tinea, of 


fa and of 
if twee upon to summarise the diseases of the 
skin such as they exist most commonly iu this country, I 
should in with eczema, as occurring at all ages and in 
tion of life ; tinea might follow next as a disorder 
youth ; and next, the so- 
called acne rosacea of the adult, which latter is actually a 
form of eczema, The lepra of Willan is not very common, 
neither is'scrofula in its cutaneous forms. Looking to the 
cause of these diseases, we find malassimilation and nerve- 
irritability ; aberration of nacrition and defective nutrition. 
And, therapeutically, our most reliable remedies are mild 
purgatives with tonics in the diseases of dyspeptic origin ; 
nutritive tonics ; and especially (arsenic as a nutritive tonic, 
and in that sense a direct nerve-tonic. 

Lhave now said is intended to open up to the minds 
of my hearers a picture of the broad field in which we all 
mutually labour; to point out that many portions of that 
field admit of independent exploration ; and to show that, 
starting from the line of our existing knowledge, there yet 
remains very much to investigate—singly for the ager ee: 
of the parts, and collectively for the perfection of the who 
This is the field of dermatological culture and research ; 
and with this brief introduction I now call you to the work 
of our section, 

Once more, brethren, we bid you welcome as friends and 
fellow-workers. 


SECTION XIL—DISEASES OF THE TEETH. 


ADDRESS 


BY 
EDWIN. SAUNDERS, F.R.C.S., 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION. 

GENTLEMEN,—Before assuming the daties and responsi- 
bilites of President of the Odontological Section of this great 
Congress, permit me to thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me in electing me to that high office. And 
let me assure you that it will be my earnest endeavour to 
justify your choice, however I may fail to satisfy my own 
and your Well-warranted expectations. And, indeed, were 
it not that I am sustained by the kind co-operation of two 
vice-presidents and a secretary in whom our profession 
feels a jast and legitimate pride, I might well feel oppressed 
by the ‘onus of doing full justice to the position on so august 
an oceasion. Nor was it, I am free to admit, until I had 
the permission of the Executive Committee to eall around 
me as a council some old-and tried associates in professional 


work that I began to experience the requisite energy and } 


confidenée;” And having made this personal. avowal and 
i I turn to the distingwished company before me 
who have done us the honour to visit our too great but not 


too gay capital, and to become for a too short time and for na 


our signal \profit our guests at this great intellectnal banquet, 


a gentlemen, on behalf of the English members of | 


Congress, on behalf of our largest Society, the Odonto- 


year of its somewhat but on the whole prosperous °* 
existence, and on be of the whole bedy of the dental « ‘ 
profession in England, te offer you a hearty welcome, and © 
to assure you of our earnest desire to render your too brief ~ 
visit both profitable and pleasant. We bail the happy ocea-  / 
sion of our friendly intercourse, and we trast that friend-’ * 
ships begun under such bevign auspices may continue and: - 

in interest through many prosperous years. Sach ( 
ings as these, with the pleasurable amenities they in- ‘ 
valve, do much to soften and refine the manners, to quicken ‘* 
the intellect of all concerned, aud to remove miscon qa 
of national or individual character which are apt to be en- © - 


‘9 


ig 


But in these days of an ever- '\ 
teeming and of facilities for the free intercommunica- 4 
tion of i this is subordinate to the advantage of per- — 
sonal knowledge of the individual, and the living inter- | 
change of thought. The modern congress, which seems now 
in high favour, owes its existence—or, shall it not be said, its 
revival ?—to the iutellectual activity, joined with a wide 
eclecticism, which is a characteristic of our times, and — 
which seeks to assimilate to itself whatever is of value in 
the past, or in other lands, whether in social manners and — 
customs, in matters of dress or of daily life, in schools of © 
architecture, or in the realms of science or art. The generally 
accepted idea of a congress is, if I mistake not, more than # 
fortuitous assembly of persons engaged in similar purs' 0 
and drawn together by community of thought and 


It is the deliberate coming together of distinguished men or 
of experts; of set purpose and for a specific object; the 
persons constituting the Congress being invited and selected 
with a due regard to their knowledge of the subj for the 
consideration of which it has been convoked. This is 
especially evident in political affairs, and notably in a recent — 
instance in a northern capital where the great countries of 
Europe represented by their most distinguished statesmen 
and diplomatists met in solemn conclave for the rectification 
of national frontier lines, and for the determination of © 


page of contemporary 
history be unsullied by the foul blot of the blood-stained — 
Ours, however, is a Congress of peace, and we ate 
upon to compose animosities or to ad- 
judi upon conflicting claims. The triumphs which we 
celebrate are those of man’s skill in limiting ~ 


-2 


i advisable, having regard to the 
advanced state of medical and surgical science, to’ : 
of Congress into sectious. 


the work of each section 
accuracy are 
sacrifice.of the unity of the one grand result, as 
i the necessary complement of 


In that with whieh we are more 
departments 


logical Society of Great Britain, now in the twenty-fifth 


| 
‘endere y auon and want 0 riendiy Intercourse. 
Bingeemn such as that at which it is our privilege at this’ [jj 
time to assist, serve a great social purpose apart from the = : 
intellectual and scientific aims at which they are more’ § 
immediately directed. It is much that they afford an © ’ 
opportunity and a stimulus for intellectual effort, which °' 
other questions of vital importance, which must otherwise ‘ 
have been left to the rude arbitrament of the sword. And: — 
may we not indulge the hope, in the interests of an — 
enlightened humanity, that this high function may be more + 
extensively employed to interfere between the unbridled — 
and lawless rapacity of States more powerful than 
ee just, and the resolute resistance to subjugation or spoliation — 
on the part of the oppressed, protracted, it may be, to the | 4 
bitter end through years of carnage and misery? So might ~ 
the world be spared the saddening spectacle of ‘‘ man’s in- 
an repairing the ravages of disease ; our victories, those 
over Nature herself when she is forced to yield up another 
of her secrets as the reward of patient research or of ; 
well-conducted experiment. Oar may 
be regarded as a periodical taking stock gains 
of science, of improved appliances, of more accurate 
means of diagnosis, aud of wore efficient modes of treat- 
ment in the various departments of medical practice. 
And for the better and fuller carrying out of this intention, 4 
ater 
hout 
the 
which for the first time enjoys its own ctand prominent » 
position, considerable interest will attach to the question ‘of “ 
education, and the regulations which in each country govern 
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the entrance into the profession. The former part of this 
very important oy will, I trust, shortly be brought under 
the notice of the Congress by one than whom none is at 
once more fully informed and more entitled to speak with 
authority—I mean Mr. John Tomes,—who has in this direc- 
tion, during the last quarter of a century, done much to 
advance the interests and to establish a strong claim on the 
titude of the profession. Nor would the English sense of 
justice and fair play be satisfied without an acknowledgment 
of the more recent services of his colleague in this good and 
great work, Mr. James Smith Turner, without whose un- 
sparing devotion of time and energy it could not have been 
brought to so successful an issue. To the joint action of 
these two gentlemen, to the lawyer-like precision and fore- 
thought of the former, no less than to the vigilance and promp- 
titude of the latter, is the profession indebted for that 
dnvaluable piece of legislation, the Dentists Act of 1878. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that to our foreign friends 
the nature of the enactment is of greater interest than the 
means or the persons by whom it was obtained. By the 
visions of this Act, then, which came into operation on 
August Ist, 1879, it is forbidden to anyone to use the word 
‘dentist, dental practitioner, or other title implying that he is 
qualified to practise dental surgery, unless his name appears 
on the Register of that body; thus giving to the dentist the 
same protection and privileges as are enjoyed by the phy- 
‘sician and surgeon in this and other countries. By this mea- 
sure the opprobriam was removed which so long rested on 
the dental profession in this country: that it included a large 
proportion of ill-qualified practitioners, and in many cases 
of persons who were unsuccessful in other pursuits, and who 
were attracted to it by the absence of restrictions or of pre- 
liminary examination. By the provisions of this Act, intro- 
duced by Sir John Lubbock, not only are the public preserved 
from the extortion and malpraxis of the ignorant and unprin- 
cipled, but a grave discouragement is removed from the 
ucated and honest practitioner. For it is only in human 
nature that high aims and honest zealous work should lan- 
guish in the atmosphere of indifference and lack of apprecia- 
tion. In thus obtaining legal sanction for the organisation 
of the professiou it was desired strictly to maintain its con- 
nexion with the Royal College of Surgeons, as it was rightly 
felt that separation from that body would involve abdication 
of the status which it had hitherto enjoyed. And when 
the College had been memorialised on the subject, showing 
that the curriculum for the diploma for general surgery, 
which was the only qualification then open to him, did not 
comprise certain matters of the first importance to the dental 
ractitioner, that in fact the entire subject of dental surgery 
btn no place either in the teaching or at the examining 
board, an arrangement was accepted for more fully meetin 
the requirements of the case. Accordingly a conjoint beet 
of examiners, consisting of half surgeons and half specialists, 
was created for the licentiateship of dental surgery, with a 
corresponding modification of the prescribed course of study, 
eliminating much that wasoflittle valueand substituting what 
was regarded as especially necessary in that particular line 
of practice. Thus by varying, but not lowering, the educa- 
tional oe. an omen has been — which, if 
not ia all respects ectly satisfactory, r to meet 
the reasonable wishes of have the 
welfare of the profession at heart. With this bare outline 
-of our proceedings in reference to the organisation of the 
fession before us, we shall listen with interest to what has 
Coon accomplished in other countries in the same direction ; 
not, it may be hoped, without mutual profit and advantage. 
Gentlemen, I feel that I ought not longer to tax your atten- 
tion, but having declared this section of the Congress open, 
that we shall prepare ourselves to listen with appreciation 
and enjoyment to those varied and valuable contributions 
to the literature of our speciality with which we are so 
‘liberally favoured both from home and foreign sources. And 
first your attention will be asked for the always welcome 
utterances of one whose contributions to science during a 
series of years, many of them having a direct interest 
for our own speciality, and almost unparalleled for number 
and value, have made his name a household word in both 
hemispheres—I mean Professor Owen. We feel grateful for 
his presence here to-day, which will confer prestige on our 
roceedings ; and we tender him with our thanks our sincere 
icitations that he has been able to witness, in —— 
health and energy, the realisation of his hopes and wi in 
the completion of that noble structure the Museum of 
Natural History. 
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CoLLEAGUES of the Naval and Military Services of our 
own and foreign countries, and all friends who are good 
enough to assist in the work of this, the Section of Military 
Medicine and Surgery,—Allow me, in the first place, to say 
how sensible I am of the honourable and responsible nature 
of the position in which I have been placed as president of 
this section, and to express my thanks for the trast you have 
reposed in me. I accepted the office with very great diflii- 
dence in obedience to expressed wishes which I felt I could 
not do otherwise than comply with. I only entertained the 
hope that I might be able to discharge its duties satis- 
factorily with the help of the eminent vice-presidents, 
council, and other officers of the section, on whose support 
and assistance I felt assured I might confidently rely. 

In the second place I wish in the name of my British 
colleagues to say a word of welcome to our foreign friends 
who have not hesitated to come in many instances from 
places at remote distances, to join in the labours of this 
section. We feel honoured that men so distinguished in the 
science and practice of naval and military surgery should 
have come among us, many of whom bear names that are 
not only household words iu their own respective countries, 
butare familiarinevery part of the world where the progressof 
military medical science is watched and improvements in its 
practice are studied. It is a peculiar pleasure to me to wel- 
come those of our foreign confréres who have been able to 
attend the Congress ; for among them are many who have 
been friendly colleagues at previous meetings in various 
parts of Europe for purposes closely akin to the objects of 
our present gathering—the advancement of surgical know- 
ledge and the improvement of the means of alleviating the 
sufferings inseparable from a state of warfare. We 
that our foreign friends may find themselves well repaid ee 
their journey to London on the present occasion ; and that, 
on returning to their respective countries, they may not only 
feel that the part of the time which has been devoted to the 
discussions at the sectional meetings, and to observation of 
the scientific collections which have been specially formed 
for the occasion, has been passed profitably, but that also the 
time spent in our social gatherings has afforded an oppor- 
tunity of renewing old friendships and forming fresh associa- 
tions which will remain sources of very many pleasant 
reminiscences in the future. ; 

Although this is the seventh meeting of the International 
Medical Congress, it is the first, I am informed, at which 
there has been a special section for the consideration of 
subjects connected with military medical and surgical prac- 
tice ; and yet there seems to be a wide field of work for such 
a section in a professional con of the kind. Although 
the true principles of medicine and surgery must be true 
everywhere, in military as in civil practice, yet everyone 
practically acquainted with the conditions inseparable from 
service in the field knows that the application of those 
principles has perforce to be so modified that the modes of 
application themselves become a distinct branch of study. 
In saying this I do not confine myself to the mere physical 
or manual application of these principles—to the perform- 
ance of a surgical proceeding in this way or that way,—I refer 
to matters of far more general influence. Consider how the 
whole range of what is generally spoken of as ‘‘ conservative 
surgery” has to be modified in field practice from the mere 
influence of the circumstances by which our patients are sur- 
rounded in campaigning. How many injuries are there that 
would be appropriately treated in civil hospitals by an ex- 
pectant method of treatment, »y methods calculated to pre- 
serve the injured parts and with good grounds for hoping to 
secure restoration of their function, which on numerous 
occasions the military surgeon would not dare to undertake 
from his acquaintance with the dangers to life that such a 
practice would entail on his patients under the exposu 
repeated changes from station to station, and other sources 
disturbance to which they would have to be subjected 
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in field ice! Remember also the ial considera- 
tions of the great bulk of the injuries themselves which 
have to be dealt with in mili eatin, those caused by 
gunshot, How tly, again, the constitution, the in- 
ternal economy, the mobility of armies affect everything 
bearing on surgical practice in them; the quantities 
descriptions of surgical and medical materials that the military 
surgeon can have at his disposal for his patients ; the amount 
of protection, care, and attention he can obtain for them; 
the means at his command for transporting them from place 
to place without aggravation of their injuries! How much 
patient thougbt, what prolonged examination and trials, what 
experience have already been brought to bear on these sub- 
jects, and how much still remains to be done in order to 
attain results which may harmonise with milit necessi- 
ties, and, at the same time, conduce to the welfare of the 
eo who are placed under “ur charge! I may allude, 
urther, to the many subjects for deliberation which the 
crowding together of bodies of troops and animals in the 
close quarters in which they often have to be placed gives 
rise to; the means of warding off the diseases which such 
conditions are apt to engender, the means of combating and 
extinguishing them when they have sprung into existence. 
In naval professional practice, too, in ships of war, the need 
of special attention being given to many subjects of medical 
and surgical interest seems to be obvious. Although the 
officers and men have the advantage of being in their ordi- 
nary house and home on board ship, with its usual furniture, 
and many o_o may be carried with them that are not 
available to soldiers in the field ; still, in modern ships of 
war, with their artificial light below the water-mark, 
artificial supply of air, large amount of complicated ma- 
chinery, and limited space for movement, what a necessity 
there must be for special consideration regarding the means 
of rows health, and of the arrangements to be made, 
and the means to be adopted for dealing successfully with 
injuries which may happen on board, especially when they 
occur in Jarge numbers, as in case of an action with the 
enemy! I need not dwell further on the importance of a 
section’in such an international congress as the present 
being =pecially devoted to subjects bearing on the pursuit of 
mediiue and surgery in fleets and armies. A large pro- 
portion of those who are present probably have some per- 
sonal experience of military practice, and, if so, already 
know .how much advantage may be anticipated from 
meetings at annual intervals for the purpose of discussing 
special professional topics which are still involved in doubt 
or obscurity ; for making mutually known and sifting the 
experience gained under varied military circumstances and 
conditions ; for trying to arrive at definite rules of practice ; 
and, in short, for acquiring any knowledge which may par- 
ticularly conduce to the benefit of the officers and men who 
depend, often without power of appeal, on our judgment and 
skill for restoration to health in sickness, and for safety and 
He. se when subjected to wounds and injuries, Although 
onging to all nations, we have the advantage of bein 

able to meet together without national jealousy, and wi 
ao other rivalry than that of vieing with each other in en- 
deavours to discover what may most benefit the sick and 
wounded. It is.mot with our province of thought and 
action, as it is in some measure with those other parts of 
military science and practice on which national safety or 
superiority in power may depend. A certain amount of 
reticence in to them is justified by national self- 
interest. We can speak quite openly of all our professional 
plans and arrangements. If they contain any features better 
than those belonging to our neighbours of other countries we 
have no fear of pogerting them. We hope, indeed if they 
are really better, that they may be adopted anda turned to 
acceunt ; for, if practically applied, our own people may 
possibly be among those who will be benefited by their 
adeption. And if we lack anything in our military hospital 
system which our neighbours have better than ourselves, we 
have no reason to sup they will object to imparting in- 
formation on the subject to us; they, in turn, may be bene- 
fited by our improvements. Neither surgeons nor patients 
on either side can be ed by mutual confidence in 
matters appertaining to technical knowledge or departmental 
arrangements. Even in time of war there are no enemies 
within our sphere of action. 

The subjects on which observations are to be read at the 
present meeting of this section, and on which discussions 
are expected, are all subjects having an important bearing 


on naval and military surgery. I need not enumerate them, 
as they are already before you in the printed pe. 
I will only observe that the most urgent of the questions 
named for debate at this meeting appears to be the manner 
in which the antiseptic treatment of wounds can be best 
carried out in time of war. This question, more or less, covers 
and influences many of the other subjects put down for con- 
sideration, such as the advance of conservative surgery in 
field practice, the treatment of injuries of bloodvessels in 
the field, improvements in field-hospital equipment, and 
several others. As i. well know, the experience that has 
hitherto been gained in the strict application of antiseptic 
principles to the treatment of wounds in the field has been 
obtained only under execeptional circumstances, and is, 
comparatively speaking, still exceedingly limited ; but, such 
as it has been, the published results have been so largely 
superior, both as regards saving life and also as regards the 
restoration of the usefulness of wounded parts, to the 

ublished results of any other methods of treatment in the 

eld, that, so long as this difference holds its ground, we are 
morally bound to try to extend the practice. All mili 
surgeons, however, can readily perceive the practical diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of applying the antiseptic pre- 
cautions and details of treatment iuculcated by Lister, 
owing to the peculiar conditions incidental to military 
arrangements in time of war. It appears to me that one of 
the chief points to be settled, looking at the question from 
the point of view of military practice, is whether the action 
on the air by the antiseptic spray is an essential part of the 
treatment; whether some of the other forms of antiseptic 
treatment advocated by eminent surgeons are, or are not, 
capable of producing equally favourable results! If the 
action on the air by atomised antiseptics be an essential part 
of the proceeding, then the hope of applying it under the 
ordinary circumstances of warfare seems almost desperate— 
so free, not to mention other obstacles, is the access of air, 
and frequently so strong is its movement, in the field, at the 
dressing station, and in all tent hospitals. On the other 
hand, if this part of the process can be dispensed with, then 
the question will be greatly simplitied, and attention will 
only have to be directed to the description of antiseptic 
applications and dressings which will best answer the in- 
tended purpose, and to the manner in which these dressings 
can be rendered available, consistently with other military 
requirements, when and where they may be needed, and in 
adequate quantities for meeting the wants of each particular 
occasion. Experience is not wanting of antiseptic treatment 
being carried out by eminent surgeons in some civil hos- 
pitals without the use of the spray at the operation table, 
and in other instances without its use during any part of the 
course of treatment; and, it has been alleged, with no 
less beneficial results than when the spray has been em-- 
ployed, It remains to be proved how far these observations 
are thoroughly correct, and satisfactory proof on the point 
can be only arrived at when suflicient experience has Shen 
collected on the subject. 

I have been asked to give at this meeting an explanation 
of the system by which help is arranged to be afforded to the 
wounded among troops on active service according to the 
existing regulations of the British service. It has been sug- 
gested that to those who have not had occasion to study the 
subject this description would not only possess some features 
of novelty and interest in itself, but would also furnish 
indications of the extent to which particular modes of treat- 
ment of wounds and injuries might be capable of application 
su tion ve brought the two di s whi ou see 
belore you as a ready means of furnishing the 

uired. 

The surgeons who are now entering the British mili 
medical service can scarcely realise the greatness of the 
changes which have occurred in their branch of the profes- 
sion during the last twenty-five years. When I commenced 
my military service the British army was scattered in com- 
paratively small detachments over the kingdom and in 
every colony. It was for the most part engaged as a s&fe- 
guard for peace and good order in our own possessions, and 
occupied in performing duties that are now discharged by 
police, rather than in preparing itself for the sterner neces- 
sities of a time of war. ill more marked was this aspect 
of matters with respect to the army medical service. It 
was entirely a yee establishment; and its duties were 
conducted as if were no liability to the state of peace 
being interrupted. Nothing was prepared for a condition of 
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war; Whethe? as regards | of administration for field 
service, organisation of field tal ‘establishments, means 
of tfansporting sick and wounded during a cainpaign, or the 
- des¢riptions of field hospital equipment to be employed. The 
ne results of thé practical experience in these matters’ which 

had’ been gamed during the Peninsular campaigns had 

gradUally disappeared. In condutting the duties of the 


to etononiical details in small matters, which, in the aggre- 
gate, produced but comparatively trifling results ; while the 
gone ee on which the hospitalisation of the sick was 
condu was cumbrots, wasteful, and needlessly costly. 
This condition of things ‘received a rade shock when the 

7 Criméan "War occurred, atid when, as the Director-General 
Aa of the Army Medical Department at the time testified, with- 
out ahy records or patterns’ to guide him, for 
active service’ in the field, as regards the field-hospital 
shments, kinds of supplies, and forms of ambulance 
ig vehiéles, had to be impro’ for tlie ‘vecasion. The break- 
down from: want of systematic preparation which then 
eS occurred (not a break-down so far''as the surgical staff were 
individually concerned, but a break-down in to the 
establishtrents with which they were connected) led to pro- 
4 longed investigations, which not only demonstrated the need 
tg for a thorough reform of departmental! arrangements and 
y regulations, but also showed the directions in which the 
chafigés were required to be made. The experience of suc- 
cessive wars on the continent of Europe and in the United 
Statés since that period has step by step led to further 
devélopments in military medical organisation for field 
service, no less than it has done in the purely combatant parts 


of ane army.’ 

which the medical department has 
had*to solve has to devise a scheme by which help and 
protection should be afforded speedily and effectively to the 
wounded over the large area which modern battles in Europe 
now usua occupy, and to vide for their su uent 

w lly py, and provide for thei bseq 

treatment so longas circumstances may rendertheirstay on the 
thoae ‘of war a matter of necessity ; one, at the same time, 
whith’should be capable of being modified and adapted to 
all theivarying conditions of warfare—that is, variations as 
to features of country, difference of climate, seasons, numbers 


of froops engaged, rtunities of shelter, and other such 
matters ; should not only not impede, but, on the con- 


work in harmony with all the other military 
arrangements ; that should be economical in regard to the 
nunibet of officers and men employed ; that should include 
an e§nipment which, while adequate to the needs of the hos- 
pital service, should not exceed the means of transporting it; 
and*lastly and particularly, a scheme that, as regards the 
persdhnel necessary for the field-hospital and ambulance 
duties,’ should be little more than a redistribution of the per- 
sonnel otdinarily employed in the stationary hospitals at 
honié }So that, ‘acting as a peace establishment as long as 
might last, the personnel should, at very short notice, 
capable of being organised and arranged into the different 

4 parts'‘composing the war establishment. 
phan adopted for accomplishing these various objects 

fur deser 


4 ma ption, ‘be conveniently divided into two 
+s parteviz. ; (1) that for the medical service from the base 
4 of ons to the limit of the area of active operations 
Fs of army it the field, and (2) that for the medical 


if ‘with’ the army itself. The hospital establishments 
in volte ‘to these ‘two divisions of the medical sérvice 
are "Shitwa separately in the ‘two ‘diagrams. They are 
{ mutwally in a great measure independent of each other, 
4 altlfétizh connected’ and working in concert ; and they differ 
in their’ qttalities, administration, and in many’ articles of 
; their equipment, althongh the officers and men of the army 
rtment in them are interchangeable. 
The €stadlishments at the of military Opérations and 

thé!lines of ‘conimunication with the army have more 

or ‘ef ‘a stationary character, while the others ‘are 
orgafiiaed for being as inévable as the troops which they 


ol th 

idstilat po-itiod of our cowntry leads to' complications 
War from 


tal 'sérvice, the attention had come to be largely devoted’ 


I ig a survey of these establishments it must neces- 
rapid “and ‘rather ‘superficial ‘one. °It will be’ 
con*eniétit, ‘perhaps, to start from the base and ‘to follow 


“equipment. “The which are to convey the stores, as” 
Full’ pa the for the wounded, be made 
capable of wring folded wp into convenient for 


being carried by sea'to’ the place where the army 
be forined before commenéing its operations. Continental’ 
armiés can generally move in their accustomed ways, and® 
concentrate their forces in a convenient'place on their own 
frontiers, Wherever a British army be despatched for _ 
of a coast belon 
to a ly ally, or whether it ‘be a ‘position secured *by 
force from a hostile power, the establishment of a néw — 
hospital in the place is one of the ‘fitst necessities ¢x- — 
enced, It is required at once to receive the sick and 
urt who have accumulated ia the transports during ‘the — 
voyage from England, and’ wilt be wanted to receive'the — 
that are sure to happen while the force is beitig 
collected and formed prior to starting for the special purpose © 
of the expedition. It is required for the reception of ail-the 
medical and surgical stores that have been ht ‘from 
England for use during the campaign. If the position is — 
retained as the base of operations, the hospital thus esta- 
blished will continually grow in importance as long as the ~ 
rations are in t 


bs) a large proportion of the patients that result from 
them will find their way ultimately to this hospital, and 


here they will be disposed of, whether they are sent back to — 
activity ic the field or are invalided to England. Again, as’ 
the military operations approach their termination, and — 
other ‘hospitals that have been formed successively in © 
advance are broken up, their occupants will fall back upon ~ 
this base hospital, so that it will be the last medical esta- 
blishment to be closed as wel! as the first to be opened ina | 
campaign. The base hospital is consequently required to ~ 
have a more permanevt character than other itals 
in the field, Some available buildings are usually secured 
for its occupation, and these may be supplemented by sub- 
sidiary buildings or encampments, according to circum- 
stances. The administrative as well as the executive staff — 
are large in number, especially the executive staff, not only 
on account of the extent and variety of the duties td be 
performed, but also because it is principal po-ition 
where reserves of medical officers can be conveniently re- 
tained for replacing casualties in the field, and for sup- 
plying the demands which the military movements occasion. 

As soon as the army quits the place of rendezvous and 
commences its march, casualties will occur of various ki 
and often in larger numbers than might be anticipated by 
those who have not studied the experience of such occasions. 
While comparatively near to the base, those that ’ 
disabled can be sent back to the general hospital established 
there, but after the troops have advanced to some distance, — 
this would be inconvenient, and fresh hospital establish. . 
menis have to be opened at suitable ne along the roads 
which the are following. These then become the 
‘stationary field itals along the lines of communication, — 
or, as they were formerly called, the reserve or intermediate © 
field hospitals. They ar¢ placed in situations which are not | 
only suitable as regards sanitary considerations and hospital — 
needs, “but also as safety ; in positions which the 
military authorities believe to be safe from incursions of an_ 
enemy, and from which the ¢ommunieation with the frént in 
one direction and with the base in the other diredtion, may 
be ex: to remain secure. be established in. 
buildiogs in vi or towns, or in camps near them, or 
near railway The ent allotted toeach of 
these is very similar'to'thatof a field hospital, only — 
differing in having an increased quantity of hospital clothing, 
‘and in not being supplied with special transport vehicles. : 

In front of the’ stationary ‘field hospitals, between them 
At this sation a'suppty ‘of medical surgical 

4 t this station a'sup of medi : i 

supplies and appliances is ready for issue to: meet’ 
wants in the bearer companies ‘and movable field hospitals. 
‘This is the station, too, to which the sick and wounded are 
*s ambalance 

vehicles 


operations in the field 
duties to patients in the stationary 
field attended to, 


‘detached | so 


hospital stéres and “\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
at ained from the commissariat deparsment to the stationary 
i along the lines of communidation with the base. 
ége comprehend the establishments between the area.of 
4 
nations are for the most part Tree. he officers’ 
the *thé@ical'service must’ at ‘first be‘conveyed in may be ne sIrupuion Of the Movements Ol | 
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, are so onerous and important that they are placed in 


fro, 
cbarge of a particular surgeon- named 


the purpose, as_ the military duties are in that of a 
distinct 


along the lines and at the base. He is responsible to the 
surgeon general-in-chief of the army for their regular fal- 
filment. The hospitals and the movements of sick along 
each road of communication are supervised by a deputy 
acting under the directions of the com- 


The establishments with the 
y are of three Ss: 


_ the field must now be glanced at. 


(i) The 4 yer establishment. (2) The bearer com- 
pany. (3) The field hospital. It will be more convenient 
to trace these from the front to the rear, from the fighting 
line to the line of the field hospitals, this being the direction 


in which help has to be afforded by them on the occurrence 


of an action with the enemy. 

The first surgical establishment belongs to the battalions 
and other bodies of troops composing the brigades and 
divisions of the army, and is of a very po character. It 
is only organised for giving temporary help during halts of 
the troops on the march, or, in case of action, affording such 
primary aid to the wounded as may be necessary before the 
second establishment, the bearer company, can reach the 
spot. Each corps has a surgeon with it, and two men of 
each company are trained as stretcher-bearers. These form 
the corps field surgical staff. The ordinary equipment con- 
sists of two “ medical field companions,” cases containing 
surgical materials and medicines, carried by straps over the 
shoulder, two water-bottles per company, and a stretcher 
per company, carried in the company cart, In case of a 
pe ¢ being detached on outpost or other duties larger cases, 

panniers, carriedjon the backs of pack animals, and 
other equipment, according to circamstances, are supplied. 

The second establishment, the bearer company, is the 
most important source of aid in case of the occurrence of 
an action, and is very fully and carefully equipped for its 
duties. It comprises the means of performing all surgical 


_ operations of urgent necessity, and of applying surgical dress- 


ings and giving preliminary aid to all the wounded, wherever 
they may be met with, before their removal to the field-hos- 
tals in the rear. It is specially organised for giving this aid 

n a systematic manner at certain important stations : in the 
immediate rear of the fighting line—at places to which the 
badly wounded are first carrie’, and where they can be 
transferred to wheeled conveyances—and at the established 
dressing stations, It is by the bearer company that the 
wounded are removed from help-station to help-station, on 
stretchers from the place of fighting to the transfer or collect- 
ing station, by ambulance waggons from the transfer to the 
ing station, and again from the dressing station to 


_ the hospitals, and from them again subsequently to 


the advanced depdt. To accomplish all these purposes, each 
bearer company in the field has a considerable personnel, 
over 200 in number, allotted to it ; medical officers, officers 
of orderlies, transport officer, men of the army hospital 

stretcher-bearers, drivers, and artificers. details 


ances, and a variety of 
articles, the —< which are also laid down in the Medical 


for whi nder the 
u ole company is under 
command of i 


plement for an 
army corps; and one of these companies has its trans- 
port and equipment adapted for work in a mountainous 

wheeled transport could not be employed. 
of a bearer company is a very responsible 


one ; the movements of the company, whether in i 
with troops, in camping, or in disc of its speci 
functions on the occasion of an action, have to be conducted 
with the same military discipline and precision as the 
movements of all other parts of the army ; the bearers must 
be drilled and exercised in the proper modes of carrying the 
wounded, and both they and the men of the army hospital 
corps must be taught and practised in the modes of rendering 
first assistance in the absence of surgical aid. All this con- 
stitutes part of the work which is now systematically done 
in the Army Hospital Corps Training Dept at Aldershot. 
I may here mention that arrangements have been Jp 
made by the principal medical officer and the medical s 
at Aldershot, to receive a certain number of visitors who 
may wish to attend the bearer eg! exercises at that 
station on the 6th instant. It is all the more important 
that the duties of the bearer company should be performed 
with thorough efficiency, i as regards the prelimi- 
nary dressing and treatment of the wounded, as, owing to 
the great —= modern projectiles, the field hospitals, as 
shown by m in European warfare, are often 
established so far away from the place of conflict that many 
hours may elapse before the wounded in the transport 
vehicles will be able to reach them and get fresh surgical 
help. This is especially liable to happen when an ac 
only ceases as daylight is declining, aud the roads between 
the battle ground and the places where the field hospitals 
have been established become encumbered by military 
vehicles of all sorts, as well as by the movements of troops. 
The field hospitals remain to be noticed. A great 
deal of thought has been given to the proper constitution of 
the establishments so as to combine qualities of eee 
and readiness at any time for use with the requisite effi- 
ciency. A field hospital must be so arranged as to be always 
within reach of the troops; ready for reception of the 
wounded. from the bearer company, shortly after the, oc- 
currence of an action, with all requisite means for their 
protection, care, and treatment, for at least several days, if 
necessary ; and it must be capable, as soon as the patients 
have been removed from it to the advanced depét, to be 
uickly packed oy and ready for further movement 
‘orward, so as to available for the reception of a relay 
of patients in case of another action with enemy. oe 
field hospital, as now arran, in the British service, is fi 
for the reception of 200 patients. The requisite number of 
tents, each calculated for four ay is carried for accom- 
modating the whole number, but if a farmhouse with out- 
buildings be available, or suitable houses in a village can be 
obtained, the tents would probably not be employed. Each 
field hospital has its personnel, equipment, and transport so 
arranged as to be capable of division into two lralf-fii id 
hospitals complete for 100 patients. Twelve field hospitils 
form part of each army co’ two being allotted to éach 
division of the army corps, remaining six being reserved 
for disposal wherever they may be specially needed. In ad- 
dition to four store waggons tor the ward ‘and cooking 
material and medical stores, four for tentage and ogee, 
and two water carts, each movable field hospital has two 
pharmacy waggons, containing a complete equipment of 
instruments, surgical appliances, medicines, and m of 
dispensing them, with a stock of medical comforts. 
contents of the waggons, and modes of pacing them, the 
order to be observed on the line of march, and the play of 
encamping a field hospital, with other details regarding Sach 
me ey may also be found in the Army Medical 
Regulations. 5 
It will be seen from the account I have just given that the 
regulated plan of medical and surgical assistance for troops 
on active service is a very complete one, and that it antici- 
pates all the wants that are likely to occur during a eam- 
paign. It is obvious that to carry out the arrangements 
when the strain of a general action occurs, and help is 
demanded for a large number of wounded, previous, training, 
intelligence, and active exertion on the part of all concerned 
will be necessary for success, An adequate stalf is provided 
by the Regulations for the purpose. In addition to’ the 
special surgical and subordinate staff of the field hospitals 
and of the bearer companies the surgeon geveral-in-ehief 
with. the army corps has a deputy as a field - inspector, 
whose duty it is to see that the circulation of the system of 
help is properly maintained, two orderly medical officers, 
e army has a itty surgeon-general at its head- 


men and materials between the field and the base to and : 
troops in the field. _A surgeon-general acting under the 
orders of a general officer commanding the lines of commu- 
nication has the . direction of all the medical duties 
mandant of the road. The charge of the advanced depét 
is placed in the hands of a surgeon-major. At the base are 
bar surgeons-general, whose respective duties are 
indi on the plan before you. It is at the base hospitals 5 
; and in tke stationary field hospitals along the lines of com- : 
munication with the army that the regulations direct all , 
civilian surgeons and other persons affording voluntary aid 
to the sick and wounded to be employed. 
| 
| 
i | | 
rat of these establishments may be found in the Code of Army . 
‘3 Medical Regulations, The equipment is also large, and 
8 inciudes all the supplies for forming the dressing stations, 
in| rformiog the necessary surgical duties, supplying medical 
| 
om 
it 
‘a 
ny quarters, each battalion and separate corps its surgeons 
: ; 
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In all these arrangements the calamity of a state of warfare 
in Europe has been particularly had in view. But even in 
other parts of the world, even in half civilised countries, 
the general principles of the system can be maintained ; the 
manner in which they are carried out has alone to vary, 
according to the nature of the military operations, the con- 
dition of country, and other local circumstances. 

The sketch I have laid before you of the existing arrange- 
ments for ensuring systematic help and skilled attention to 
the wounded in case of this country unhappily becoming 
involved in war has been unavoidably a superficial and im- 
wy x one, and I must apologise for its incompleteness. 

he description, short and partial as it has been, may, how- 
ever, not be without some advantage if it has succeeded in 
conveying a general idea of the arrangements under which 
any particular system of treatment, whether the strictly 
antiseptic treatment of wounds or any modification of it, 
will have to be applied among troops when on field service. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 


THE OPENING MEETING. 


LonG before 11 o'clock, the hour announced for opening 
the meeting, St. James's large hell was filled in every part 
with an audience the like of which has never met before, 
and in all probability will never meet again in the lifetime 
of the Youngest member present. We cannot even attempt 
to enumerate the illustrious scientists and medical practi- 
tioners who there gathered together, but among those on the 
platform, in addition to the Executive Committee, we reco- 
gnised Cardinal Manning, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of London, Canon Barry, Langenbeck, Virchow, 
Charcot, Pasteur, Volkmann, Esmiarch, Kiister, Pancoast, 
and others of equal eminence. 

The reception given to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
was aclear indication of the loyalty of the profession, and of 
the gratitude felt for the marked honour he has paid it 
in taking so active a part in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The reception by all upstanding was only equalled 
when in the middle of the meeting H.R.LH. the Crown 
Prince of Germany entered. 

The chair was taken by Sir W. Jenner, who was re- 
ceived with long-continued applause when he rose, He 
said: When our most gracious Sovereign Her Majesty 
the Queen, whose sympathy with suffering is so real and 


deep, and whose interest in the advance of medicine and’ 


in all good works calculated to alleviate suffering is so 
well and widely known, consented to be patron, and to 
allow her likeness to be stamped on the medal struck 
in commemoration of the Congress, its success was en- 
sured. And when, further, His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales graciously consented to open the Congress, a 
guarantee was given to the world that our meetings would be 
conducted with gravity and dignity, and that the matters dis- 
cussed at them would in nature and in importance be worthy 
of the members of a learned and time-honoured profession. 
It would be contrary to my sense of propriety, and tedious 
to you, were I to detain you from the official and proper 
business of the Congress by any lengthened remarks. But 
it would be scarcely courteous to you, or congenial to my 
feelings, were I not to express, however briefly, what I 
believe to be the sentiments which animate, and the objects 
and aims of those who, responding to the invitation of the 
General Committee, have come, not only from all parts of 
Her Majesty's dominions, but from nearly all the schools of 
the world ia which advances in medical science and practice 
are being made, and from which, by means of their pupils, 
medical science and the practical fruit it bears are being con- 


stantly diffused throughout all the world, We are told that 
commerce is the golden girdle of the world—binding nations 
together by common interests and common aims ; but science 
binds men and nations together by a girdle the links of 
which are far stronger, more durable, and more precious than 
are those of the golden girdle of commerce. Kuowledge is, 
indeed, in very truth more precious than gold : 
“ Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
—— her beauty? May she mix 
ith men and prosper? Who shall fix 
Her pillars! Let her work prevail.” 

With every increase in the world’s stock of gold the metal 
loses something of its value, while every addition to the 
world’s store of scientific truth adds to the value of that it 
already has, and is a step to the acquisition of more. And 
if this be true of science generally, it is true in the 
highest and broadest sense of the word of the science of 
medicine. Commerce is fettered in the supposed or real 
interests of nations; it separates as well as binds toge- 
ther. Discoveries in the application of other practical sciences 
are often stayed from their widest spread for the pecuniary 
gain of the discoverer, But discoveries in scientific and 
practical medicine are free to all the world, to use in them- 
selves or as foundation for further advance. The less the 
physician working to advance medical knowledge is animated 
by desire for pecuniary gain, by feelings of personal ambi- 
tion, or by desire for common applause, the less he mingles 
himself, his personal wishes, with his work, the less he allows 
his hopes and fears to give a bias to the result of his labour 
or pervert the meaning of the answer Nature gives to his 
questions, the more he exhibits in his researches the desire to 
know the truth for the sake alone of knowing the truth, 
the greater the relief he affords by his researches to the 
presert suffering of humanity, the more those researches 
tend to prevent the recurrence of suffering ; and the more 
just and generous he shows himself in appreciating the 
opinions and the work of others, the nearer will he approach 
to the ideal you and I have formed of the worthiest workers 
in our science. We have all known men who have ap- 
proached this ideal; but of all those that I have known, 
there is one that stands out so pre-eminently above all others 
that I must mention him. I refer to that absolutely typical 
scientific physician—whose museum I trust you will all visit 
—Edmuaod Parkes. All medical discoveries are common pro- 
perty, and the richest reward the advancer of scientific and 
practical medicine can have is the consciousness that by the 
wide diffusion of the results of his labours lives have been 
saved, sufferings alleviated, or disease prevented. The 
assembling of this great Congress is in itself an illustra- 
tion of my remarks. You are here to spread the truths 
you know, to learn from others the truths they have to tell, 
to give your knowledge freely and to receive from others as 
freely the knowledge they have to bestow, and in the giving 


as well as in the receiving to increase your own store. You - 


are here to thresh out by argument the corn of truth from 
the wordy chaff in which it may be enveloped, to elicit the 
truth from seemingly conflicting statements of what the truth 
is. You are here to speak to one another face to face, and 
so we hope to remove prejudices, to promote kindly feeling, 
to renew old friendships and lay the foundation for new, 
and generally by personal intercemmunion to knit more 
closely the bonds of that professional brotherhood of which 
we are all so rightly proud. 

Mr. WiLutAM Mac Cormac, the Hon, Secretary-General, 
who was most cordially received, then read the Report of 
the Executive Committee, in which reference was made to 
the origin of this meeting, to the steps taken to render it 
truly international, and to the great success which had 
attended the efforts made. A brief outline of the work of 
the Congress was also given, 

Sir KispoN BENNETT moved a resolution accepting 
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the official list of officers nominated, and appointing Sir 
James Paget, Bart., President of the Congress, and Mr. W. 
Mae Cormac Honorary Secretary-General. He admitted 
that to ask them to pass such a resolution was a sign of 
unbounded trust in the kindness and experience of the 
members of the Congress ; but time would not allow of their 
taking separate votes. He bore testimony to the great and 
incessant labours of the Committee during many months, 
and to their great indebtedness to Mr. Mac Cormac, to whom 
every member owed a deep debt of gratitude, and which 
ought te be most heartily acknowledged. He then wel- 
comed the foreign members of the Congress in a well chosen 
and well delivered speech in French. 

Professor DoNDERS (Utrecht), as president of the sixth 
meeting of the Congress at Amsterdam, seconded the resolu- 
tion. He praised the arrangements made, and said they were 
a fresh proof of British skill and talent for organising. He 
believed that the meeting would largely contribute to the 
advance of science, and would supply the material for one of 
the most splendid pages in the history of medical science. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Sir WILLIAM JENNER then presented the Congress Medal, 
in silver, to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, which he was 
kind enough to accept. 

Sir JAMEs PaGeT then took the chair, amid loud 
applause. 


The Prince OF WALES, who warmly shook hands with 
the newly-elected President, then rose and said : Sir James 
Paget, your Imperial Highness, and gentlemen, I have gladly 
complied with the request that I should open the Inter- 
nation Medical Congress of 1881. Amongst my reasons for 
so doing was my conviction that few things can tend more to 
the welfare of mankind than that educated men of all nations 
should from time to time come together for the promotion of 
the branches of knowledge to which they devote themselves. 
The intercourse and mutual esteem of nations have often 
been advanced by great International Exhibitions, and 
I look with pleasure te those with which I have been con- 
nected ; but when conferences are held amongst those who 
in all parts of the world apply themselves to the study of 
science and to scientific professions, even greater inter- 
national benefits may, I think, be confidently anticipated. 
More especially is this so in the study of medicine 
and surgery, for in these the varieties of climate, of 
national habit, and of social life, must give to the 
practitioners of each nation opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge which is of considerable value, not to themselves 
alone, but to those of other countries whom they may meet 
in congress, I venture to think, gentlemen, that the execu- 
tive committee have acted wisely in instituting sections for 
the discussion of the very wide range of subjects, including 
the sciences, on which, as foundations, medical knowledge 
must rest as well as many of their most practical applica- 
tions, I am very happy to see that so great a scope will be 
granted to the discussion of the important questions relating 
to public health—to the cure of the sick in hospitals, in the 
houses of the poor, and to the welfare of armies and navies. 
The devotion with which the members of the medical pro- 
fession are ready to share in the dangers of climate, the 
fatigues of war, and to study every means not only for the 
remedying but for the prevention of disease, deserves the 
warmest acknowledgment from the public. Gentlemen, I 
have great satisfaction in believing, when I see this crowded 
hall, that I may already regard the Congress as being very 
successful in having attracted in numbers hitherto unequalled 

medical men from all parts of this kingdom, as well as from 
every country in Europeand from the United States of America. 
The list of officers of the Congress, including as it does the 
names of nearly every one distinguished in Great Britain in 


posal to hold this meeting in London was received ; and I 
think it speaks well for the good feeling of the profession 
that there was so warm a response from abroad. How 
cordial it was may be seen not only in the large number of 
our visitors, but in the fact that they include a great 
proportion of those who enjoy the highest reputations, not 
only in their own country, but throughout the world. I sin- 
cerely congratulate the general executive and reception 
committees on this good promise of complete success, and I 
trust that at the close of the Congress they will feel that 
they have been rewarded for the labour which they have 
bestowed upon it. The report which the honorary-general- 
secretary, Mr. Mac Cormac, has read, will haveexplained how 
great has been the toil. It will, however, be well repaid, 
and I am sure that Mr. Mac Cormac will be sensible that he 
will be recompensed for his constant exertion and care, if 
the improvement of the science of medicine be materially 
promoted, for the knowledge of medicine must always be 
followed by increase of the happiness of mankind. Gentle- 
men, I declare this Congress now open. 

Sir JAMES PAGET then delivered his address, which will 
be found on another page, and subsequently the meeting 
broke up. 

The Sections met at 3 P.M., and were largely attended. In 
nearly all the presidents delivered addresses. 

At 4.30 P.M. Professor Virchow delivered his address in 
German, of which we publish a translation. St. James's 
Hall was well filled with an appreciative audience. who gave 
the great scientist a worthy reception. 

At noon the Prince of Wales honoured Sir James Paget 
with his company to lunch, and a select party was invited to 
meet His Royal Highness. In the evening the Prince of 
Wales, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and Prince Henry of 
Germany dined at Willis’s Rooms with Sir William Gull and 
a party of over 100 members of the Congress. In returning 
thanks for the toast of his own health, the Prince of Wales 
spoke of the unique character of the present gathering, and 
expressed his conviction that the Congress could not fail to bo 
of the utmost service to the whole world, and wound up his 
speech by the words, ‘‘ L’union fait la furce.” His Imperial 
and Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Germany replied to 
the toast of the distinguished foreign guests. The Prince of 
Wales, in proposing Sir W. Gulls health, expressed in the 
warmest terms his personal gratitude for his attention duri 
his long illness ; and Sir W. Gull, in reply, disclaimed the 
sole credit of the attendance on the Prince, and spoke in 
high terms of the cordial and brotherly assistance he had 
received from Sir W. Jenner. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


The conversazione, given by the English members to the 
Congress, was attended by over 5000 persons, but there 
was abundant accommodation for even this large number in 
the spacious courts, picture galleries, and garden. The 
arrangements were excellent. There was no overcrowding 
even in the refreshment-rooms, and its perfect success is the 
result not of chance, but of skilful arrangements. The 
Prince of Wales and his illustrious brother-in-law also 
honoured the Congress by attending this soirée and by 
staying a considerable time. And thus ended a day mark 
by gatherings unique in character and interest, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the most captious critic would fail 
to detect a single failure of the arrangements at any point. 

The College of Physicians has worn an air of very 
unwonted activity all this week. On Monday and Tuesday 
there was an incessant stream of men from all countries 
registering their names as members of the Congress, and on 
the latter day alone some 800 names were added to the list, 
which now reaches 3000. A considerable number of the 
Executive Committee were present at the reception on 
Tuesday afternoon, which was largely attended by visitors 
to the metropolis. In the evening various private entertain- 
ments were given, among them being a reception by the 
Hon. Secretary-General at fhis private house, which was 
attended by several hundred members, including some of the 
most distinguished of the foreigners. Mr. Rogers on the 
same evening received the members of the Odontological 

jon and some others at the Marlborough Rooms. 


any branch of medical science, shows how heartily the pro- 


It has been arranged that a special demonstration of a 
Stretcher Corps and stretcher practice shall be given before 
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“ members of the military section at Aldershot, on Satur- 
ugus 6th. On Sunday next, 1. the special service at 
Wenner Abbey, Canon Barry will preach. At the service 
at, St. Paul’s Cathedral 600 chairs be reserved for the 
of the members of the Congress. On Monday, Professor 
Votkifiann will give his address at a as 
inally announced, and not at the Surgical Section, and 

Professor The’! 8 address will come on Tuesday 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts Bartlett has sent 

party, a 


THE INTERNATIONAL M ‘MEDICAL CONGRESS. 
Tu following is the daily programme, complete up to 
10.4.M. to 1 P.M. : Meetings of Sections. 
45 P.M. : Visit to Mr. Poun’s Works at Greenwich. 
1.30'P.M. : Visits to Hospitals. 
Demonstrati 


ion of Natural History Collection at South Kensington 
by Professor Owen. 


"Mectin 
ra. General booting. 


Saturday, Aug. 6th. 
Sections. 


her house at Highgate, on Monday next. 


jou to of 
1.45 P.M.: Excursion to Folkestone — Cnveiling of Harvey Memorial 


“field, given by Dr, 
"Reception at Kew "Gardens by Si y Sir J. Hooker. 
Garden Party at Wimble And Mrs. Seu Seun 


to Sunday, Aug. 7th. 
Dum Choral Service; end Busty, tu Went: 
: Fall Choral Service, and Sermon by, Canon Liddon, in 


s Cathedral. 
: Excursion to Boxhill. 


Address by Professor Volkmann, Garden 
coe reac Donner given by the Master and Wardens of the Society of 


Calas of Sargeons to the 


erp Aug. 9th, 
10 AM. to 1 P.M.: Meetings of Sections. 
2nM.: General by Professor Huxley. 
4P.M,: Visit to the Crystal Palace; informal Dinner, and Display of 
Fountains and Fireworks &c. 


To the Editor of LANCET. 
“Sin, —The accounts in the daily papers of the 
sufferers from ‘‘sunstroke” are alarming, and claim 
attention from the profession. - 
od ami not acquainted with the death-rate from this sesident 
ia this country, but in tropical climates, according to Tanner 
and other writers, it ranges so high ds from 40 to 50 per cent: 
‘To the question, What is sunstroke? medicine cannot give 


tory answer, nor, judging from its mutabilit Ti Be 


t for sunstroke has cold 
Iced water to the oad. drinks, and the’ wet 
aah to subdne the abnormal heat of the , have been 
te ake employed. But e symptoms 


to shock, or severe depression of the 


py te 500 members of the Congress to a garden | head, 


nervous system, the abnormal heat result‘of this” 
shock or nervous depression. If this be a true account of | 
the chiefsymptoms of sunstroke, are we not on the wrong — 
track in our treatment ‘And would not the 

heat, a of cold, more likely and rational © 


my information came 
from a source. professional or non- 


pryeesenes, it was claimed for this treapheat that it had 


and the prevalence of sunstroke, have 


ht the sa 

to my recollection again ; and my obj i nent 

suggest that the treatment of sanitroks by heat instead of 

may be worth a trial. Do we not find the greatest pob- 

sible are f and worn by 
of busines and thé aniletios of life 2 


nervous = 
not this sunstroke a 
I remain, Str, yours obediein: y, 

Dag; Lond, 


pression by wrap 
parall 


case ? 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF LODGINGS, 
To the Editor of Tut LANCET. 

Str, —In reply to your remarks upon the above 
you will be glad to hear that. the urban sanitary authority 
of Ramsgate has done something in the direction of an in- 
spection of hotels, lodgings, c,, and has urged the | 


| oceupiers of houses to secure what ‘you justly term the 


“highly marketable guarantee of a sanitary inspection, ” 
Six months ago a notice was inserted in the local journals, 
advising the hotel- — rs, lodging-housekeepers, and others, 
that a certificate would be granted on application if, after an 
eee by the medical officer of health and surveyor to. 
the sanitary authority, their premises were found to be in a 

sons condition. 944. no bap 
granted unless the house was properly connected with 


the main sewer, the drains efficiently trapped and ventilated, 
a good and sufficient water-supply, and the house os 
in a satisfactory condition ; and that as Pron condi 


entailed, in most instances, some structural alteration in the 
premises, it is evident that a very decided improvement 
must be taking place in the sanitary arrangements of the 
houses in this district, “Numerous applications have been” 
made for these certificates, and many granted to the hotel- 


keepers, ng-housekeepers, and of private 


‘Daring the week of the Congress Messrs. Spiers and Pond will am Romany W 
f bers their Victoria banqueting room f lunch at RD, 
Sane head from and other refreshment Sully 28th, 1981, of Health, Ramsgate. 
Gendval all fe hela th Bt Wail: | P.S,—l am glad to that that I weer the teady co-operation 
General M will all held in St. James’s Hall; ‘the 
ons meet in the University or na te Burl ton Hensel the | of the other medical men with regard to the early notification 
rl Institution, the Asiatic Society's Rooms, and the Royal School | of infectious diseases ; snseeboun the sanitary authority has 
will be required authorised the fee’ of 2% ‘6d. to be! for such 
thelr Wekets tickbts at each notification. . to : 


Royan ‘OFT Surcrons.—The examina- 


venty-six fai 
to the satisfaction of the Court 

and were consequently referred to’ their studies 
for six months; twenty-four “passé im’ surgery, and when 
ee in medieinewill be admitted members of the College- 


or licence 

membership. is rather a gloomy pi 
present generation of studénts who ‘presented t mselves for 
examination on this occasion : a many. as thirty-three 
their respects to the Court a second time, sixteen for 
third time of asking, three 


q 
; orget when, but I think two or three years since, | 
| heard or read of the application 6f heat in sunstroke in the 
of hot bricks wrapped ‘in flannel, hot flannels to the 
} tion of cold, The excessive heat of the weather this year, 
our forefathers, w 
; Lynn, July 25th, 1 
5 | 
4 | 
Congress. 
1.30 | 
Gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Zoological Society 
7 al and at Kew and Hampton Court, will be open to Members of 
Monday, Aug. Sth. ed dives 
: Visit to the Doc’ ; 
2PiM. Meetings of Sections. 
if 
| 
4 
t 
Friday last, the 29th inst, -wlien candidates for the 
diploma of membership of, the College had -been examined ; 
ne time, and many Of them, were again sent back 
their hospital studies. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1881. 

ALTHOUGH it has long been known that the seventh 
meeting of the International Congress would be attended by 
larger numbers of medical mén than had ever met together 
at any previous gathering, it has yet required the actual 
experience of this week to demonstrate the enormous dimen- 
sions of the Congress now assembled in London. It is 
difficult to speak in any measured terms of the extreme 
interest of this meeting. Not the least striking feature in it is 
the evidence borne to the cosmopolitan nature of science, to 
its wide embrace, and to its power to overcome the strong 
barriers set up by history, race, language, and creed. To 
find men of the highest eminence and worth hurrying from 
all parts of the civilised world to meet in congress 
for a few short days, and be as of one great family, 
calls up a vision so often pictured by reformers — 
the true solidarity of nations. Amid the many 
jealousies of country and of creed it is of no small 
value to find that there is a platform on which all 
are glad to meet for one common purpose, however 
much they may vary in education or political and social 
advancement. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
this International Congress will form a landmark in the his- 
tory of medicine, It has met at an auspicious moment. 
The last half centary has witnessed such an outburst of 
interest in the science of life in all its phases, has seen such a 
large addition to the number of patient labourers in the 
many parts of this great field, all actuated by high motives, 
and possessed of great energy and enthusiasm, and as a 
result has been characterised by such additions to our know- 
ledge and advance in the practice of our profession that at 
no former time could such a meeting have been so opportune. 
And there are still among us so many of those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, whose names will 
always be familiar to the students and practitioners of 
medicine in all times, and who are now approaching 
the end of their labours, that delay might have robbed 
the Congress of some of its brightest ornaments, 
But is the Congress to mark the close of a golden era 
of scientific research? The immediate past owes its rich 
results to the liberty which scientists have everywhere en- 
joyed in their investigations. The opposition to science 
long raised by ignorance of its true nature, aims, and 
methods has gradually vanished, and the work has 
progressed unfettered by outside restraints. Are these 
conditions to suffer change? Have not the results been 
so vast and so beneficial to the whole human race that 
we may point to them with just pride as we protest against 
any restrictions being raised in the future other than those 
suggested to every enlightened mind? To limit the search 
after scientifie truth is to stop that search in its entirety. 
Who can hold in check the human mind? Who can direct 
the channels along which thought shall flow? And as in 


times past truth has only been reached by excursions into 


the unknown, of which the end has not been seen until 
reached, so it must be in the future. Actions may be 
rendered uniform, a man’s limbs may be bound or made to 
move in strict obedience to outside powers, but none can say 
to the human mind, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further”; it knows no chains, it brooks no limits. Let us 
hope that the threatening of an attempt on a wide scale 
to regulate scientific research may prove abortive; but 
be that as it may, this Congress will do much not only 
to strengthen the ties of unity between man and man, 
but will also arrest the attention of the laity, and force them 
to examine into our claims for sympathy and help. 

Thus far the Congress has proved a success beyond the 
most sanguine hopes. The Executive Committee are to be 
most heartily congratulated on the results of their labours, 
which have been very arduous. It is no easy matter to 
settle the countless details that to those outside seem merely 
commonplace. To have succeeded in bringing together 
seientific and practical physicians and surgeons from all 
parts of the world in unprecedented numbers, and in pro- 
viding both for their entertainment and sciéntific instruction 
converse and discussion, is a proof that neither energy nor 
skill has been wanting in those at the helm. We must 
not forget, however, that the brunt of the work has 
necessarily fallen, after all, upon one or two, and particularly 
upon Mr. Mac Cormac. The tact and devotion he has dis- 
played are too well known to all interested in the proceedings 
to require mention. All we have to do now is to congratulate 
him most heartily on the result of his labours—a success 
that has never been equalled in the past. 


The opening meeting of the Congress, on Wednesday 
morning last, was a gathering the like of which has never 
been witnessed before, and in all probability will never be 
paralleled in our day. If a list of the names of those present 
could be published, it would form an almost complete 
enumeration of the scientific workers in medicine and skilled 
practitioners of our art. To collect ir. one room workers 
whose honest labours have made them iilustrious throughout 
the world, not by tens, but by hundreds, not from one 
country, but from all the civilised peoples of the world, is a feat 
which had never before been attempted, and afforded a spec- 
tacle never equalled in scientific interest. Men who have 
given themselves to the pursuit of those sciences on which all 
rational medical practice is founded were there; men who 
have busied themselves with bringing one after another of 
the physical forces of Nature to the aid of man’s senses and 
limited powers were there; men who by incessant observa- 
tion have brought the art of diagnosis to a near approach to 
perfection were there; men whose daily labours are cast 
in an often weary routine of practical duties to all classes of 
their fellow-men were there. And all were met for one 
purpose —to strengthen each other’s hands; with one 
emoti brotherhood. It demonstrated again the 
power of truth. We are united by our common truths; if 
we are separated at all, it is by errors or misapprehensions 
of the truth, and such a reunion of different minds attests 
the strength of those truths to which Sir W. JENNER so 
aptly referred in his speech. Among the faces known and 
unknown that were thus, for once only, gathered together in 
St. James’s Hall, we, however, missed some, and we may 
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be pardoned for refercing to,the- absence of-¢hree on, agcount 


of the infirmities of age,or affliction—Sir Tomas WATSON, 
Professor GRoss, and Professor BLLLROTH. So great was the 
gathering, however, and so wonderfully complete, that it was 
hard to realise that they were not there—indeed, they were 
there in the persons of many of their pupils. . 
The PRINCE OF, WALES evidently realised to the full 
the importance and. interest. of the occasion to which 
by his presence and words he added so mueh grace and 
dignity. . The Royal Family has. ever been forward to 
recognise the yalue of the services of the profession ; and the 
Prince himself has unfortunately had abundant cause in his 
own person to appreciate the worth of the highest medical 
skill. His Royal Highness’s speech was marked by an 
accurate gauge both of the part. medicine plays in the life of 
a nation and of the importance of this Congress, The 
meeting, was further honoured by the presence of the 
Crown Prince of GERMANY, than whom no one has 
greater reason to value the services rendered by prompt and 
efficient surgery in times of great emergency. His presence 
testified to the fact that the practitioners of the art have 
been found able to cope with the gravest difficulties. While 
Princes see so much to remind them of the divisions among 
nations, it must have been a matter of no little interest to 
these heirs to two of the greatest thrones in the world to 
have such a proof that there is much that binds men 
together. By patronising such a Congress they were aiding 
in the highest work open to them—the binding of nations 
in one common bond of esteem, respect, and mutual toleration. 


Sir WILLIAM JENNER’S speech was eminently character- 
istic, The words in which he spoke of the value of medical 
scienee, of its superiority to other pursuits, were noble words, 
that, once spoken, should never be forgotten. They express 
briefly. tersely, and well the principles that should actuate 
all scientific men and the aim especially of all medical prac- 
titioners, The constant contact with men of other callings, 
keen,competition, the difficulty of keeping straight on in 
one’s course, never swerving to right or to left, all concur to 
lower the tone of professional life and feeling. It is neces- 
sary, from time to time, to be awakened out of slumber by 
the clear trampet-call to duty, and Sir WILLIAM JENNER 
availed himself of his position in a manner that ought to be 
useful in the highest degree. It is not a slight matter to 
have a high clear ide’l always before us; but the circum- 
stance which, after all, gave full weight and charm to Sir 
WILLIAM’s words was the fact that they were spoken by 
one whose professional life has been an embodiment of 
the high principles and aims he inculcated. 

When it was announced that Sir JAMEs PAGET was to be 
President of the Congress, one thing was rendered certain, 
and that was the delivery of a presidential address which 
would be remarkable as a scientific production and an 
oratorical feat. On the many hundreds of those who had 
the privilege of listening to Sir JamEs but one effect, of 
great. delight, was produced. To all our readers he is so 
well known that we have only to assure them that the 
address amply maintained Sir JAMEs’s high reputation as 
an orator to convince them of its excellence from this 


‘point of view. But we hope it will be carefully read for 
its deeper worth. His reference to the personal element in 
any observation, and the consequent need for many minds to 
observe the same fact, was a stroke of genius. Again his 
weighty words on specialism, its need, within certain limits, 
and its dangers, were most opportune, And, the same high 
tone of thought and feeling characterised each utterance from 
commencement to close, The true spirit of science was shown 
in his clear utterances on the steady progress of truth, on its 
boundless expanse, its never-ending development, and in 
his refusal to think orto speak of any finality in it; while — 
a high realisation of the responsibilities of the profession 
alone could have prompted his words on the true practice of 
charity. Lovers of their work will find a noble stimulus to 
fresh labour ; those half in doubt as to the direetionin which . 
all the change of the present period is tending will find _ 
grounds for calm assurance, and to one and all the address . 
will commend itself as beautiful and wise. The occasion was . 
great, It had never occurred before, it mayneyercome again ; _ 
and if but this address were to be handed down in history as 
the record of this great Congress, it would, for its eloquence, 
its scientific inspiration, and its nobility of thought, be 
worthy of the honour. 
one of the most famous. It was but fitting that he should take 
anactive and even prominent part inthe work of the Congress. — 
We publish in another place a translation of his remarkable 
address on the value of pathological experiment. In this 
subject the orator was peculiarly at home, and the address 
will be found to be a most able demonstration of the 
enormous good that has accrued to mankind from patho- 


| logical experiment, and a timely and noble protest against the 


mistaken and at times ignorant attempts of those who desire 
to fetter one of the most valuable methods of prosecuting 
the search after truth. To his already pronounced enemies” 
Vircuow will, we fear, speak without avail. But his words 
ought to have weight with that far larger class who have 
better control over their emotions, and are not blinded to 
great facts and necessities by the unbalanced influence of a 
feeling excellent in the highest degree when restrained and 
allowed to flow in proper channels. In this address’ 
VircHow speaks not only to Englishmen, but to men of all 
countries, For it is not we alone who are suffering under a 
restriction of liberties previously unknown. The same is 
threatened on the Continent, and we much mistake if 
VircHow’s words do not become historical in a contest, to 
secure victory in which will need the exercise of the utmost 
skill and patience on the part of the profession. 


THE letter of Mr. TimoTHy HoLmEs on the scheme for 
establishing Provident Dispensaries over London through 
the co-operation of a Limited Liability Company, which we 
published last week, will be read with interest by all our 
readers, If Mr, Hotmxs speaks at a disadvantage as 
a hospital and consulting surgeon, at some distance, as 
it were, from personal contact with the subject, he speaks 
disinterested trouble to understand the very complicated _ 
question of how to secure the best medical attendance an _ 


the working classes, with the least damage to their sense of 
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two things must be conserved, aud they must be conserved 
together. It does not follow necessarily that a man will be 


coe. better man or think more adequately of medical service 
by paying a small pittance for it than by paying nothing at 


all. Mr. Hotmes will not maintain that a hospital patient 
on whom he might perform lithotomy would be more benefited 
or would think better of surgery by being made to pay 
_fiye shillings for it than by receiving the service gratui- 
toasly ; it is not otherwise with the cure of a pneumonia. 
We receive with much satisfaction his assurance that the 
promoters of this scheme are anxious to avoid the imitation 
of those institutions which, like the Norwich Institute, set a 
low value on medical services, and that they have antici- 
pated our advice to take the well-established sick clubs as a 
guide. It is well to know that Mr, HoLMEs’s support of the 
scheme depends on the recognition by the promoters of the 
necessity of an adequate remuneration of medical officers. 
Mr, Hotmes does not remember being present at any 
meeting at which such institutions as the Norwich one were 
held up toadmiration, We willingly accept his personal dis- 
 claimer on this point. There is another matter to which we 
should be glad to know that his attention has been direeted— 
viz., the importance of making provision in the scheme for the 
exclusion of unfit persons, It is manifest that shabby 
people, as well as those of humble resources, will be apt to 
avail themselves of such easy and elaborate means for their 
' relief, and that people who would be cheaply doctored at 
: four guineas a year will try to get doctored at four shillings. 


ie In Manchester a plan very similar to this London scheme 


_. is being carried out, and great offence has very justly been 
given to the profession there by the wholesale casting of the 
net and the indiscriminate admission of members without 
reference to their means. Mr. Homes will easily see that 
by such a system as this more harm and injustice may be 


“done to the hard-worked and ill-paid members of the medical 


profession than by what he calls the vast system of indis- 


criminate out-patient relief at hospitals. It is the fear of 


_ seeing introduced into such schemes low standards of pay- 


of the schemes which are now thought to be effectual 

that in the living smooth muscular fibres of the invertebrata 
alternate clear and dark bands may be seen presenting a 
close analogy with true transverse stris, and that the same 
transverse striation may sometimes be perceived in the’mus- 
cular fibres of the dartos in man and of the gizzard in fowls. 
He has lately endeavoured to determine the conditions which 
cause this appearance, and has communicated his results 
to the Académie des Sciences. He finds that the strie 
cannot be seen in the muscles when they are in a state of 
relaxation, but only when they are alive and in active con- 
traction. If a bundle of smooth muscular fibres is taken 
from a living animal, and the fibres are separated in a 
liquid, they are usually bruised and broken, and some of the 
fragments present the striation, while others do not. These 
differences are accounted for by supposing that some of the 
fibres pass into a state of contraction during the act of death ; 
waves of irregular contraction occur, quite different from the 
normal contraction, with which they are often confounded. 
A regular, tonic, normal contraction may be produced in the 
smooth muscular fibres of the invertebrata by a section made 
during life perpendicular to the direction of these fibres. 
The shortening which results may amount to half or even 
two-thirds of the previous length of the fibres. The con- 
traction may also be produced or increased by mechatical 
stimulation, or by faradisation. A minute fragment then 
removed from the muscle in such a way as to avoid 
avy extension or compression of the fibres shows a well- 
marked transverse striation in all the fibres. The dark 
bands are two or three thousandths of a millimetre in 
width, and are separated by clear bands of the same width. 
The regularity and symmetry of the striation are perfect, and 
the strise are at the same level in contiguous fibres. © The 
strig may be fixed by absolute alcohol, or preserved in a 
dilution of one part of alcohol to three of water, which 
permits after a few days the striated fibre cells to be readily 


ment and undiscriminating and uneven terms of membership | isolated. There is, however, some loss of the striation in 
which makes us doubtful whether they are really likely to | the process of dissociation. The unavoidable extension 
benefit either the profession or the working classes. It is | canses the fibres to resume their smooth appearance in the 
not clear to us that the institution of Co-operative Pro- | parts mechanically disturbed. This seems to show that the 
vident Dispensaries will practically touch “the out-patient | striation is really due to the fibres, in their contracted 


abuse, the amount of which we have always thought 
somewhat overrated, and the curtailment of which would 


state, becoming wavy, presenting eminences alternating 
with depressions, which cause the appearance of alternate 


seriously impair the means of medical education. Mr, | datk and light strie. The fibre cells, when examined in 


Hotmes’s letter shows that the principal classes con- 


polarised light, are uniformly doubly-refracting in their 


templated are those that are already provident and capable | smooth condition. When contracted, however, they present, 
of taking medical care of themselves. ‘* We can only enlist | viewed in a dark field, an alternation of bright and dark 
the necessary number of members by the co-operation of the | bands, or if a film is interposed giving @ purple tint, an 
. large Friendly Societies.” Quite so. But ‘surely this in- | alternation of purple, blue, or yellow bands. When a 
volves fiuch more than dislocation of arrangements already | smooth fibre is accidentally or coarsely folded, the dame 
existing between these societies and their medical officers ?,| alternation is seen at the folds. The smooth fibres of the 
sew ae is true that the medical arrangements of Friendly | adductor musclesof acephalic molluscs can be made arti- 
i" eget do not always take cognisance of wives. and | ficially to assume all the characters of stridted fibres. “The 
- children. But their members are universally: provident | animals are killed by exposure to steam, and after the fibres 
‘men, who. will spend more on medical services for the | gre killed, their temperature continues to rise until ulti- 
) year at present—even with an occasional resort in emer- | mately they shorten with such force as to separate) one 
' genciés or in prolonged chases to the much maligned gra; | extremity of the muscle from its attachment. The fibres of 
_ _ taitous out-patient system—than they will, under many | this extremity, curled by the heat like » hair brought\near 
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a flame, acquire by ,the physical changes a very fine and 
regular striation, as delicate and sharp as the striation of the 
fibres of an insect’s wing, and, indeed, present the same 
appearance in ordinary and in polarised light. In this way 
a fibre which has lost all its contractility may acquire 
the exact optical characters of striated fibres under any in- 
fluence which causes fine and regular foldings. The stria- 
tion is produced by a change which occurs also during phy- 
siological contraction, and M. RouGET promises in a future 
communication to show that the ordinary striated muscular 
fibres may have their striation completely obliterated by a 
forced extension, and that the mechanical conditions of 
their contraction may be realised by foldings similar to 
those which occur in the contracted smooth fibres. 


CONCURRENTLY with the International Medical Congress, 
the Pharmacists are holding an International Congress in 
London, and whatever may be said about the one, it is im- 
possible not to admit that the pharmacists have met to dis- 
cuss matters of very great practical importance, and if only 
they can carry into effect their resolutions, their meeting 
will be productive of great good. International intercourse 
is now so free that the want of an international pharma- 
copeia is constantly felt. A prescription written in 
London cannot be compounded in any but the capital 
cities of the Continent with assured accuracy, and yet in 
all countries the same drugs are used. Science is more 
cosmopolitan than art. No doubt there are difficulties to be 
overcome in this task. For instance,-we must consent to the 
introduction of the metric system ; but the advantages to be 
reaped areso distinct that wetrust the pharmacists will continue 
their agitation until rewarded by success. Closely connected 
with this reform is another proposition, to have a uniform 
strength for the preparations of the more potent drugs, such as 
aconite, opium, and strychnia. To secure this, which ought not 
to be difficult, wou!d not only be a gaia in itself, but we feel 
assured that the advantages experienced from it would be a 
great means of removing the difficulties in the way of an inter- 
national pharmacopeia. The pharmacists of Britain are 
very anxious to take an active and official share in any fur- 
ther editions of the British Pharmacopeia: and indeed the 
separation between the practice of medicine and pharmacy 
has so progressed that this is a claim that we think ought to 
be recognised. With the increasing number of drugs, and 
the greater knowledge of pharmaceutical chemistry, a large 
portion of the work of editing a pharmacopm@ia requires 
special training, and we believe the profession would wel- 
come any feasible proposal to have help in this direction 
from thoroughly educated pharmacists. 


THE meeting in St. James's Hall called together by the 
Defence Association, though not a large one, will serve to 
help the cause of Reform. The fact is that the demands of 
tae profession have been formulated for so long a time, and 
in such various ways, that it is felt the time has come 
now for the Legislature to act without further importunity 
from the profession. The meeting will serve to convince 
the Royal Commission that the aim of reformers is not 
of a mere selfish trades-union sort, but a veritable amend- 
ment of the machinery for educating the medical pro- 
fession, and for enabling the public, in the language of 


the Act of Parliament, “to distinguish qualified from un- 
qualified practitioners.” The resolutions nearly all referred 
to the nature of the examining boards and the composition 
of the General Medical Council. The note of the resolution 
passed on the last of these two subjects was clear and com- 
prehensive—to the effect that no change will be satisfactory 
which does not include both the direct representation of the 
profession and an abatement of the representation of the 
corporations, Dr. JAcoB well said that there were bodies 
represented which had no claim to further representation. 
On the subject of the nature of the three Examining Boards 
which are to license men for the future, the meeting was 
not explicit further than to call for a State Board. The 
meeting was unwilling to say that this should be “in place 
of” the existing boards. But it is quite clear that we 
cannot have two sets of boards. Either the existing boards 
must be made efficient, and be so constituted and regulated 
as to be above suspicion of competing with each other, and 
of inequality in their terms, or they must be superseded by 
boards perfectly independent of all money considerations in 
the exercise of the examining and licensing powers. The 
chief corporations—that is, the Royal Colleges in each 
division of the kingdom—may be utilised for the creation of 
what will virtually be a State Board under the control of 
the General Medical Council. This is really the true con- 
servatism, to save the chief corporations by allowing the 
superseded and superfluous ones “‘to cease and determine.” 
The creation of an independent State Board would be the 
most thorough reform, and it is one which we have always 
advocated ; but if the great corporations are wise, and will 
consent to subordinate their interests to those of the public 
and to the control of a reformed Medical Council, they may 
yet be saved, or at any rate have a furtherlease. Dr. GRANT 
of Canada bore satisfactory testimony to the working there 
of direct representation, and to the effect of a better pre- 
liminary culture in raising the whole standard of medical 
education in the Dominion. On the whole, the general tone 
of moderation and prudence of the meeting will tend further 
to convince the Medical Commission that the medical pro- 
fession has no low demands to make; and that while 
expecting some further security for the sacredness of 
medical titles and the privileges of registered men, it is 
equally concerned for the interests of the public and the 
efficiency of the Medical Act. 


Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


HOSPITAL MISTAKES. 


THE last reported scandal of the out-patient department is- 
at the Middlesex Hospital, and should hasten the introduc- 
tion of some very considerable reforms in hospital adminis- 
tration. A sweep, who had fallen from the top of a house 
on the preceding day, was taken to the hospital. He was_ 
of course not very clean, and the house-surgeon thought he 
detected scabies. On this ground the house-surgeon de- 
clined to admit him, and recommended his. removal to 
the Workhouse Infirmary. The sister of the sweep having 
no money, the hospital, through the house-surgeon, paid the 
fare. At the parish infirmary the man was kept waiting two 
hours before admission. He does not seem to have been 
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thoroughly examined here, in consequence of the prominence 
given to the skin condition by the house-surgeon of the hos- 
pital. In afew days the man died, and was then found to 
have a fracture of the clavicle and of two ribs, The lamentable 
results of the error are so obvious that we will not dwell 
on them. But it is high time to demand that the out- 
patient department of the hospital system shall be adminis- 
tered with more care. A man who has fallen 25 ft. should 
find at least temporary accommodation and a bed in a 
public hospital under any circumstances. The condition 
of his skin should never disqualify a person who may have 
suffered grave injuries from being accommodated in a hos- 
pital until the nature of his injuries has been fully ascer- 
tained, Even if there is no serious injury he is entitled to 
this amount of sympathy and attention. At any rate a 
house-surgeon should not have the power to dismiss him 
without a consultation with a higher and permanent official 
of the hospital. Such cases are becoming painfully common. 
They are only a part of a general laxness in the whole 
casual and out-patient department, which is partly en- 
couraged by the light way in which this department is 
spoken of by some hospital reformers. No skill is too great 
for a sufferer in bed, but a patient in the casualty room 
is too often relegated to an inexperienced dresser or house- 
surgeon. This subject is urgent, and demands the im- 
mediate attention of all hospital authorities. 


STREET CRIES AND NOISES. 


STREET cries and noises have from long past times been 
held to constitute one of the most characteristic nuisances of 
life in London. Of late years the evil has occasionally 
seemed for a while to abate under the influence of some 
momentary agitation on the subject, or in consequence of a 
passing protest of more than common energy. There has, 
however, been little or no permanent improvement. If the 
cries and noises are not so numerous and various as they 
used to be, the sum total of the disturbance is not sensibly 
reduced, and the infliction becomes each year more insuffer- 
able. Possibly part of the sense of increase, or greater in- 
tensity, which this nuisance produces in the mind, is due to 
the fact that business of every class and kind is becoming 
more a matter of brain-work than it used to be. The men 
of business of to-day are certainly not, on the average, less 
strong and clear-headed than their predecessors in com- 
mercial industry and enterprise, but they are more “‘ worried” 
and nervous—that is to say, lacking in nervous strength— 
than those who went before them. This deterioration in 
staying power and temper is the penalty we have to pay for 
enhanced acuteness and more “intelligence,” of the sort 
which earns for its possessor the prestige of cleverness. The 
typical commercial intellect of this last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century is a more highly developed, and proportionally 
less stable, constitution of mind than that which sufficed for 
the enterprise of fifty years ago. A corresponding change 
has taken place in the type and character of mind in all its 
specialties of development. Children are more precocious 
and superficially “‘quick” of intellect than formerly. 
Youths of both sexes are more forward than persons of the 
same age were wont to show themselves in the time of our 
grandparents. Men and women attain their maximum of 
wit and ability at an earlier age, and, perhaps, the old live 
on in a state of mental as well as physical activity a little 
longer than those of two generations previously, These 
may or may not be counted as tokens of improvement in 
accordance with the view we take of life, its obligations and 
opportunities; but it is an unavoidable consequence of 
the change of mental and physical type that the race is 
growing more sensitive. It follows that even if there has 
been an actual abatement of some of those “nuisances” 


prominently among the number—we do not derive any ap- 
preciable advantage from the improvement, because we are 
becoming, or have become, increasingly irritable. We have 
a right to ask that society should concede something to our 
weakness, and put down with a strong hand the needless 
noises that distress us. It is too bad that men who work with 
their brains, and are compelled by their special occupations 
to cultivate their sensory powers to a high pitch of delicacy, 
should be pestered and made miserable by the yells and 
screeches of costermongers, or be driven almost to frenzy by the 
hideous cacophony of the barrel organ. From early morning 
until late at night the ears of the dweller in London, whether 
he be busy or seeking rest, sick or sound, placid or perplexed, 
are remorselessly assailed by cries and noises which make 
attention to business a ceaseless strain, and life itself barely 
endurable. If anyone thinks we overstate the case, let him 
visit a few sick chambers and hear what the ‘‘ nervous” and 
the suffering have to say on the subject. If the police would 
devote a little of their superflyous energy to the removal of 
this nuisance it would soon begin to abate. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


Stnce his last relapse, President Garfield has made 
favourable progress towards recovery; very few particulars 
have appeared in the telegrams published here, but there have 
been intimations of absence of fever, satisfactory suppuration 
with a free outlet for the pus, and gradual regaining of 
strength. We repeat, however, it is a case in which a guarded 
prognosis is essential even up to the end, until the wound 
has thoroughly healed. For the present the chief interest 
centres in the position of the bullet, and the efforts 
made to localise it by Professor Bell’s induction balance. 
This is another application of electricity to medicine: 
proximity of a metal affects the equilibrium of the electric 
current and the effect is rendered audible. It is stated that 
with this instrument the bullet has been localised in the 
abdominal wall on the right side about five inches below the 
umbilicus; it is believed to be quite accessible to opera- 
tion. It is no doubt an exaggeration to speak of this 
balance superseding the probe; but if it shall be found to 
have really localised the bullet in this case, it will have 
shown itself to be a very valuable instrument in certain cases. 
It is, however, to be remembered that, unless the bullet 
causes local disturbance, it would not be in accordance with 
modern surgical practice to attempt its removal from its 
present situation. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN IRELAND. 

Tue Thirtieth Report on the District, Criminal, and 
Private Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, recently issued from 
the Parliamentary press, contains much of interest. It 
records recoveries to the extent of 52 per cent. on past 
admissions, and to 114 per cent. on the ordinary number 
of patients under daily treatment, “in both,” the Com- 
missioners (Dr. Nugent and Dr. Hatchett) say, “the result 
being alike satisfactory.” No fatality occurred 
the patients from personal assaults, although numerous 
individuals were committed on magisterial warrants as 
dangerously insane; the mortality in the district asylums 
for a series of years has been below the general average in 
like establishments; the recorded escapes during the twelve 
months (all males) were limited to six; and no legal pro- 
ceedings had to be taken against any of the attendants for 
cruelty, violence, or other criminal acts. For these and 
other considerations the Commissioners think they may 
claim that the working of the establishments they supervise 
has been successful. At the close of 1880 the number of 
patients in the district asylums was 8667, the admissions 


which affect us personally—and of street cries and noises 


of acute cases (first attack) during the year having been 
1925. In the workhouses, on Jan. lst, 1881, 3573 persons 
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“more or less affected were confined. ‘In the 


mentally 
above total,” say the Commissioners, “‘ we apprehend that 
great majority of our demented poor is included, for 


dnasmuch ‘as wanderiag luuatics or destitute imbeciles and 
> epileptics are directly removable to poorhouses by the- 


* relieving officers of unions in which they may be discovered, 


and also in certain instances by the constabulary,’ it is but 


© reasonable to infer that during the protracted’ séverity of 
the weather in past seasons, and the destitution so pre- 
! walent throughout the country, most of the unhappy indi- 
viduals referred to found their way into these institutions.’ 


_ With reference to a proposed assimilation of the lmacy 


~ of England and Ireland, the Commissioners point out 


* altogether—was 40 per cent. lower on an anal 


-gioners add that, “with the management generally of © 


auch greater provision for lunatics existing in 


compared with Ireland, as affecting seriously, and in 


Opposite sense, the assumed advantages which would arise 


from the assimilation, The Dundrum Criminal Asylum, 
which has accommodation for 170 patients, but had to re- 


- eeive more in 1880, calls for no special observations ; but of 


the private licensed houses, which contained 630 patients, 
the cases of recovery and discharge during the period con- 
sidered in the report ‘‘ contrasted most favourably,” say the 
Commissioners, ‘‘ with what obtained in the same period 
district hospitals for the insane; while the mortality— 


lation in favour of private establishments.” The Commis- 


institutions ‘immediately under consideration we have, on 


_ the whole, reason to be satisfied.” Of the “‘ Inebriate Bill,” 
_ (passed two sessions back, the Commissioners say: ‘‘ We 
are unable to pronounce any opinion whatever as to its 


Gi 


merits; not a single application having been made to ts 
under its provisions by male or female for admission into 
hospital on the plea of a gratuitous self-imprisonment, 
however extensive the necessity and beneficial the anges 
results.” : 
HEALTH CERTIFICATES FOR HOTELS. : 

THE sanitary condition of every hotel should be 
_ after close inspection and personal supervision, by the medical 
. officer of health for the district in which it is situated. T’ 
.. is so obyious a, precaution that it is strange it has not long 
«ines been adopted. The proprietors or managers of 
colossal establishments which replace the hostelries where 


~ “mine host” reigned supreme, might well, and should in their 
_s) commercial interests, take the precaution of securing 


the 


or. even of a few days, in an establishment which 


guarantee for the healthy state of their premises, T. 
ean have nothing to lose if all is really well with thei 
houses, but much to gain by the precaution. Unfortunate’ 
multitudes of travellers using hotels do not adequately 

the perils to which they are exposed. They think little or 
no harm can be done by @ sojourn of one nig! 


, Perhaps, not all they could desire in the ea Pe 


i sanitary purity and cleanliness. It needs to be ihe 


act of infection by disease, or of blood-poisoning, is proba 
ae instantaneous. A person inhales a whiff of sewer-gas, 


pressed on the minds of those who reason thus, . mts 


es a draught of water contaminated by sewage, and he is 

_ ps.effectually poisoned as though he had been exposed {to 

eriod. Indeed, it is, commonly, the casual visitor who |is 

s aifected rather than the permanent resident or long 

, who may in some way become insusceptible ot 

od to the evil. The dangers to which travellers are éx- 

din hotels during ‘‘ flying visits,” both here and on rey 
“Conk ent, are very great. The precautionary official 

ion and.certification to which we have alluded pto-, 

» constitute the o remedy, and it is one that lies | are 

within reach. 


tensively. It is, however, satisfactory to learn from ‘a letter 
which appears in another colamnu, that there are districts 
‘where our old suggestion has found favour and ~~ o 
with good results. vale 


MR. MAC CORMAC ON MODERN SURGERY. 

AT a recent meeting of the South-western Branch of the 
British Medical Association, held at Redrath, under the 

idency of Dr. Robert 8. Hudson, Mr. Mat Cormac 

elivered an address on some of the recent advances in prac- 
tical surgery. He took occasion to laud the antiseptic treat- 
ment, but implied that with it he could not do moré than 
his audience could with the help of their pure sea-air. He 
urged a wider application of the operation of trephining and 
elevation of bone in cases of head injury, even when there is 
only simple fracture of the skull. As illustrations of the 
value of Listerism, he cited two excellent cases of his own 
of extensive compound comminuted depressed fracture of 
the skull—one in connexion with severe brain inj 
where recovery without any symptoms of inflam 
ensued. In like manner he illustrated the practice of 
nerve suture by a case in which, six years after com- 
plete division of the ulnar nerve with the usual para- 
lytic symptoms, he stitched together the divided ends 
of the nerve, with the result of a return of imperfect 
sensation next day, and perfect recovery in nine weeks, 
The recovery’ after such a lapse of time, and the speedy 
restoration of sensation; are remarkable facts, though in 
harmony with a few other striking experiences. Finally, 
Mr. MacCormac spoke of the radical cure of hernia, and 
advocated in suitable cases antiseptic ligature of the neck of 
the sac and removal of the part beyond. Excellent as are 
the results sometimesobtained in this manner, something more 
is required to ensure success in many cases, for the original 
process of stripping off a new sac from the lining of the 
abdominatpanietes may need repetition ; aduenarrowingofthe 
“*rings” and constriction of thecana!, where it can be obtained 
at the same time, are the only means of dealing effectually 
with the cause of the malady in a large number of cases, 


BRAIN: DEVELOPMENT AND MORAL CHARACTER. 


It is not surprising te find the unlearned in_ things 
medical unable to understand that brain development, which 
of course is generally a matter of heredity, determines 
character, Such however is, and must needs be, the fact. 
Whether the mind is something outside matter which acts 
4 oe or by the brain, as a musician may use a musical 
instrument, or whether, as some think, what we.call mind 
is simply brain function, it should be manifest on considera- 
tion that upon the quality and conformation of a man’s 
brain must depend his mental capacity ;.and, consequently, 
also his characteristics, both intellectual and moral. We are 
not disposed to urge specialties of development as excuses for 
conduct, because, given an average degree of intelligence 
and fairly strong will-power, the individual is clearly 
responsible for his actions; but it must not be forgotten 
that his instincts of right or wrong, and the faculty 
of judgment with which he distinguishes between good 
and evil, will be acute or dull in proportion as his brain 
is developed. The mind is in a large sense the charac- 
ter of a man, and as directly, dependent on the physical 
growth of his brain as the speed of a racehorse is depen- 
dent on its muscular development. . This is not sufficiently 
recognised, and because it is not we 
find silly remarks in print such as the following, 
convolutions of the brain may have something to do with the 
difference between mediocrity and genius, but at present they 

t recognised in the law courts, and it is difficult to, see 
Phow they. ean be;” cod, 
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reflections as that “‘it would be scarcely satisfactory to a 
i to have his brains (sic) examined, in order to 
prove to those he left behind that he really could not help 
being a thief!” And yet the facts are sufficiently plain 
2 and simple, so plain and simple that anyone should be able 
to understand them, 4 


THE “WOOD” MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 


WE have been favoured with a catalogue of the noble 
museum of Bellevue Hospital, New York city, which 
originated with the collection of specimens from the private 
and hospital practice of Dr. James R. Wood. The catalogue 
isa convenient and neat volume of 256 pages. The speci- 
mens in pathology and comparative anatomy, i casts 
and moulds, number 2224. In 1867 Dr. 

i which he had been twenty years in collecting, 
the Board of Commissioners of Pablic Ch Charities of the 
city and county of New York. In the year 1856 he had ex- 
pressed an intention to this effect to a large number of 
medical men and students assembled at Bellevue. At this 
meeting he also intimated his intention to offer prizes to 
students of all the colleges in New York county for anato- 
mical and specimens. By such personal efforts 
and example he has stimulated interest in the museum, 
until it has now become probably the best in New York. 

and the specimens are 
There is a want, however, 
of an alphabetical index. As it stands it implies no small 
amount of labour, but it would be greatly increased in value 
by such an index as we have mentioned. It is not a little 
remarkable that this museum, like our own Hunterian, 
owes its origin to a distinguished surgeon whose work is 
known all over the world, including especially some of 
the most beautiful and successful instances of operation for 
the reproduction of bone. 


GLYCOGEN. 


A SERIEs of observations on the physiological and chemical 
relations of glycogen have been lately published by Kulz. 
Relatively large quantities of glycogen were long ago found 
by Voit in the liver and muscles of hibernating marmots 
which had taken no food for four months, and this has been 
regarded as a proof that glycogen may be formed from albu- 
men orfat, Kulz, however, doubts whether this is entirely 
conclusive. Glycogen, he finds, is often absent under these 
circumstances, and when it is present it is in extremely 
small quantities, and may be merely the remains of the 
large stock which well-nourished animals store up during 
the autumn, a supposition which is quite conceivable, 
because the consumption during the winter is enormously 
reduced, The maltose which results from the action of 
saliva upon glycogen corresponds with that of maltose from 
starch, and the degree of rotation of polarised light is also 
the same. Watery extract of pancreas forms from glycogen 
achroodextrin and maltose, just as from starch. By the 
digestion of large quantities of glycogen or starch with 
saliva, a trace of grape sugar was obtained. The specific 
rotatory power of glycogen was found, by fourteen observa- 
tions, to be 211°, and Kulz recommends that the polariscope 
should be used as a means of estimating glycogen, just as 
for grape sugar. He gives a series of double estimations by 
the polariscope and by weighing, which show a sufficient 
correspondence. The solution which is u sed for the polari- 
scope should mot be stronger than ‘6 per cent. In another 
series of investigations Kulz has confirmed the opera- 
tions of Eckhard regarding the production of glycosuria 
by the stimulation of the central end of the divided vagus, 
and also its production by the administration of 
and lactic acids, but he found also that the urine contained 
albumen, casts, and degenerated epithelium. Since the 


strong solution of these acids causes considerable gastric 
irritation, Kulz sought to ascertain whether the effect 
was to be ascribed to the irritation of the gastric termina- 
tion of the vagus, and therefore gave a strong solu- 
tion of common salt, which caused much irritation of the 
stomach, but no glycosuria. He found with Schiff that 
sugar appears in the urine after section of the sciatic nerve, 
and, further, that after the sugar had disappeared from the 
urine it can be produced by faradisation of the central 
extremity, just as by faradisation of the central extremity 
of the vagus. 


ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


THE forty-second session of the Army Medical School at 
Netley was brought to a close on the Ist inst. The Earl 
of Moriey, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State at the 
War Office, delivered the prizes to the successful proba- 
tioners. In the interesting address which he delivered on 
the occasion Lord Morley particularly mentioned the excel- 
lent an ‘ successful manner in which the duties of the Army 
Medi «1 Department had been discharged in the recent cam- 
paig « in Afghanistan and South Africa, and the great 
sat:«faction that had been given to the War Department and 
the Government by the zeal and self-sacrificiag devotion of 
the medical officers engaged in them. The assembly was 
also addressed in a spirited speech by Dr. Yandell, Professor 
of Surgery in Louisville, Kentucky, who had held for three 
years the appointment of Medical Director of the Army of 
the West under the Confederate Government during the 
Civil War in America. Lord Morley retarned to London 
by an early train, after taking luncheon at the officers’ 
are given in another 


THE EDINBURGH CLUB AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


THE pleasure ard hospitality of the International Congress 
have been very contagious, and it will not surprise our 
readers to learn that the August mee/ing of the Edinburgh 
Clab, held always on the Capping «ay, had this week quite 
an international character. The numbers at the dinner 
greatly exceeded the average. Doubtless this was partly 
due to the esteem and affection entertained for Professor 
Gairdner, one of the University’s most respected graduates, 
But a further explanation was the coincidence of the meeting 
and that of the International Congress. Many members of the 
Congress were the guests either of the Club or of its members, 
including Dr. Billings (Washington), Dr. Dunlop (Ohio), 


Dr, Isham (Chicago), Mr. Sampson Gamgee (Birmingham), © 


Professor Turner (Edinburgh), Professor Haller (Prague), 
Dr. 8. W. Gross, Dr. Austin Flint, and Dr. E. Lanceraux 
(Paris). The ings were of a most pleasant character, 
and guests and hosts seemed delighted. 


— 


MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Tuesday, August 2nd, at the University 
College, Gower-street, under the presidency of Dr. Hack 
Tuke. At the morning sitting, 
vote of thanks to Mr. G. W. Mould, the retiring President, 
and the resignation by Dr. Clouston of his post as an editor 
of the Journal of Mental Science, At the afternoon 
the President read an address, in which he reviewed the 
lunacy legislation and treatment during the past forty years 
At its conclusion the Earl of Shaftesbury, who was present, .. 
moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Hack Tuke, adding from his, 
own experience several detailed particulars in corroboration 
of the statements contained in the address, Dr, Buckunill 


the proceedings included a . 
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seconded the vote, and it was carried with acclamation. 
The members of the Association dined togetber in the 
evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern, where they were joined 
by several distinguished guests. 


MR. JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S. 

MAny will feel regret that Mr. John Marshall, F.R.S., 
Vice-President of the Royal College of Surgeons and Chair- 
man of the Court of Examiners, has expressed his inten- 
tion of resigning his seat as a member of the Court of 
Examiners, to which he was elected in 1873, A press of 
other duties is, we believe, the reason of his taking this step. 
The vacancy thus caused will be declared at the next meet- 
ing of the Council. 


Tue Medical Acts Commission met at 2, Victoria-street, 
‘Westminster, on 29th and 30th ultimo and Ist instant. Mr. 
Charles Macnamara, Dr. F. E. Pocock, Dr. G. Y. Heath, 
Mr. Henry Morris, Professor Gairdner, Dr. Billings (U.S. A.), 
and Mr. Thos. Cooke gave evidence. Present: The Earl of 
Camperdown (Chairman), the Bishop of Peterborough, the 
Right Hon. W. H. F. Cogan, the Master of the Rolls, Mr. 
Simon, C.B., Professor Huxley, Professor Turner, Mr. Bryce, 
M.P., and Mr. John White (Secretary), The Commission 
has adjourned for the recess. 


ALL the lecturers at the Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
School of Medicine have been re-elected for another 
period of office, with the exception of Dr. A. Wood 
Smith, who resigned. For the lectureship which became 
vacant in this way, that of Practice of Medicine, there were 
two candidates, Dr. J. Wallace Anderson and Dr, D. C. 
Black ; the election of the former gentleman is, for many 
reasons, generally regarded with feelings of great satisfaction. 


AT the graduation ceremonial at Edinburgh University on 
Monday, 35 gentlemen received the degree of M.D., and 127 
the degrees of M.B. and C.M. The aunual address to the 
graduates was given by Professor Annandale, who made 
some pertinent remarks on the subject of quackery, describ- 
ing some of its forms, and warning his hearers against being 
deceived by its various disguises. 


WE announce with pleasure that it has been decided to 
open the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons on 
Sunday next, from two o'clock until six, and that Professor 
Flower has kindly consented to be present to explain the 
contents, especially to the many foreign visitors who, it is 
known, will attend. 


On Monday next Mr. Eric Erichsen and the Committee 
of the International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition will 
be present at the Exhibition during the afternoon to receive 
the members of the International Medical Congress. 


WE have received from Mr, G. Jerrard, of Regent-street, 
copies of two cabinet portraits of Sir James Paget. They 
were taken only a few days ago, and are both striking and 
excellent likenesses, 


Dr. SWAN, of Dublin, was last week thrown from his 
horse, and received a fracture of the left humerus and some 
minor injuries. He is, however, progressing favourably. 


SIXTEEN deaths are reported to have resulted in Baltimore 
from the use of toy pistols, The fatal result was in most 
cases due to tetanus. 


TuHeE Melbourne Argus reports the death, by drowning, at 
‘Wangaratta, of Mr. Angus Munro, L.R.C.P. Ed., formerly 
zesident surgeon at the Melbourne Hospital. 


EXPERIMENTAL FACTS, 
SHOWING THAT THE ADMITTED VIEWS RELATING TO 
PARALYSIS OF CEREBRAL ORIGIN AND TO THE 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SO-CALLED MOTOR TRACT 
IN THE BRAIN MUST BE REJECTED. 


By C. E. BROWN-SEQUARD, M.D., F.RS, 
PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE AT THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 


I HAVE within the last three years found a number of 
facts completely at variance with the following universally 
received views: Ist, That each half of the brain is alone the 
seat of centres for the voluntary movements of the limbs on 
the opposite side; 2nd, that the conductors used for volun- 
tary movements coming from the brain descend along the 
crura cerebri and decussate either in the pons Varolii (this 
is the view of most physiologists), or at the lower part of 
the medulla oblongata (this is the view of most physicians) ; 
3rd, that paralysis is the direct effect of a lesion in the parts 
of the brain supposed to belong to the voluntary motor 
apparatus. The experimental facts I will now briefly 
mention will show the necessity of giving up those views. 


1. Paralytic : re of transverse sections of a lateral half 


of the brain. — Notwithstanding the great difficulty due to 
rigidity of limbs and of the neck and trunk, to rotatory 
movements, and to several other causes, after a section of a 
lateral half of the base of the brain (and especially of the 
ms Varolii), I have been able to ascertain that such a 
esion rarely produces what it ought to produce according to 
the received views. The researches of Magendie, of Vulpian, 
of Schiff, and of Lussana and Lemoigne have shown that a 
transverse section of one of the anterior pyramids does not 
produce a paralysis of the limbs on the opposite side. Some 
of those physiologists and myself have gone further, and 
shown that a section of a whole lateral half of the medulla 
oblongata, in dogs as well as in rabbits, will produce - 
lysisalmost exclusively on the side of the lesion. Besides, Lhave 
ascertained over and over again that a transverse section of 
— of the medulla not considered as motor will often pro- 
uce paralysis of the limbs on the same side. These faets 
positively demonstrate—(Ist) that the anterior pyramids are 
not the only channels of transmission of the orders of the 
will to muscles ; (2nd) that parts not considered as motor 
can produce a paralysis ; (8rd) that if the theory is correct 
according to which the voluntary motor conductors decussate 
in the base of the brain, their decussation must take place 
above the medulla oblongata. This last conclusion, together 
with the results of certain experiments on the crura cerebri, 
have led to the view now admitted by most physiologists, 
that the voluntary motor conductors decussate in the pons 
Varolii. As will be seen, decisive facts exist against the 
correctness of that view. 
I bave found that a complete transverse section of a 
lateral half of the pons Varolii almost always produces 
lysis of the limbs on the corresponding side instead of the 
cross paralysis that should appear according to the sup- 
— that decussation takes place in that nervous centre. 
his crossing of motor conducters is considered as occurring 
in the whole extent of the pons. If so, it is clear that a sec- 
tion separating the two upper thirds of the right lateral half 
of that nervous centre from its lower third ought to divide 
conductors belonging to the two sides of the body, two thirds 
coming from the left half of the brain and one from the right 
half. There a to be, therefore, a considerable paralysis 
of the right limbs and a less marked but quite evident para- 
lysis also of the left limbs. It is clear, besides, that after a 
section of the right half of the pons made so as to leave one- 
third above and two-thirds below it, there ought to be also 
a paralysis on the two sides, but in this case the loss of 
movement should be much greater in the left than in the 
right limbs. Such are not the results of the experiments. 
On the contrary, in almost all cases paralysis clearly exists 
only in the limbs of one side. in rabbits, adult or young, it 
is almost always on the corresponding side that it appears, 
and so it is in very young cats and dogs. In adult guinea- 
, cats, and dogs the result not rarely is just the reverse— 
e., paralysis appears in the limbs on the opposite side. 
But in either case almost invariably it is hemiplegia which 
oes, place, and not an incomplete paralysis of the four 


Another very important fact against the supposition that 
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all or almost all the voluntary motor conductors decussate 
in the pons Varolii is given by experiments consisting in the 
divigion of a lateral of that organ, close by the crus 


cerebri—i.e,, at its upper extremity. A division there should 
alwys Produce cross paralysis. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, ae frequently in four species of animals i have 
named, and especially in very young ones, I have found 


paralysis appearing in the corresponding side, Even a 
jes section of one of the crura pow will sometimes 
produ hemiplegia on the injured side. 

Te Place n the base of the brain above which a trans- 
verso i will give rise to cross hemiplegia, and below 
whieh ft: will produce direct hemiplegia, varies extremely, 
not only according to the species of animals, but also to their 

Great differences aleo exist in animals of the samespecies, 
of the same age, and in every respect as similar as possible 
ene’to the other. As the structural anatomy of the medulla 
ob! tlie pons’ Varolii, and the crura cerebri (at least 
as regards decussation of fibres) is essentially the same in 
the-four species of animals I have experimented: upon, it is 
clear that, we cannot consider hemiplegia in the above ex- 

nents as being the result of a section of voluntary motor 


the pretended motor centres, 
Mad of half othe of the} 


a 
in, inst 7) i er 
on the side of inte of a la of 
the medulla oblongata. This fact, of course, shows that | 
, the excitation of the motor centres is 


as parts of thé anterior . 
that a transverse section of lateral half of 
part of the base of, the brain above the medulla is 
my always. followed by an increase of the power of the 
motor centres on the corresponding side. We are not, there- 

‘to lovk upon the decursating fibrés of the pons Varolii 
as éontuimiag all the bonds of union bétween the motor 
centres ‘of: one side and. the muscles of the other side of the 
body... Other-facts which I already partly discovered two. 
yeapege but which I have studied with great care recently 
in dogs 


and in monkeys (see Gazette Médicale de Paris, 

377), have shown that the corpus 

of of many of the fibres, 

through which an excitation the motor centres of one 
side-is transmitted to the muscles of the limbs.on the 
opposite side. But I- have ascertained also that after a 
longitudinal section of the corpus callosum each of the 
motor centres continues to possess the power of acting on 
thé4mtscles of the limbs of the Pathe side. There are, 


3. Singular motor effects of excitation of various parts 
of the base of the wranee t have found that galvanisation, 
andvalsoanechanical itritation of most parts of the base of 
the dram on one side, will uce movements of limbs on 
the sameside eight or ninetimes out of ten, This very remark- 
able effect of irritation is found whether the part irritated is 
considered as motor or not. To ify, I will say that it takes 

; i , or the internal and anterior 
parts ~pons Varolii or of the crufa cerebri are gal- 
vanised,. I have many and various experi- 


the.following, 
a 4 of the right side of the medulla oblongata 
or Of thé pons 'Varolii, ‘and if the lower surface of the section 
is galvanieéd, it is‘ found: that; in most cases, there are 
e right limbs.; If two sections are made, 
and if the intermediate part is taken away so aa to have 
is a transverse inferior and a transverse upper 

on 


e ‘side, and longitudinal one (belonging to 
the itis isation of the two transverse 
8 the + as well as the lower one, almost always pro- 


, the ‘teppe 
duves movements Of the limbs.on the same side—ize., the right 
, Galvanisation of the longitudinal surface, which 
to the side, produces movement almost always in t 
left imps.’ “ So that the side irritated is generally the side 
whete mévetnents re produced ; and this is the case 


the trritati¢n issmade‘on the upper or the lower 
transversé sectiovs,, It is clear that im some, at least, of 


the admitted views as regards the physiology of 


to 
of the brain 
Mirror 
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to a reflex centre being through the opposite side of the brain 
and spinal cord. This is particularly what occurrs when the 
upper surface is irritated ; and it is what occurs also when 
the decussating fibres of the base of the brain, especially the 
anterior are galvanised. 

T will not discuss 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN, 


habere, et 


et 
inter se De Sed. et Cause. Morb., lib. iv. Proemiam. 


KINGS COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING ; OPERATION ; CURE ; REMARKS, 
(Under the care of Mr. JonN Woop.) 


THOUGH the subjoined case is practically cured, it still 
vemains under observation in the hospital. 
| A, B——, aged thirty-seven years, a painter, was admitted 
to the Albert ward on April 29th, 1881. The family history 
was excellent. ‘With the exception of his present ailment 
he had never been ill in his life. He had a pulsating 
tumour in the right parietal region since the age of seven ; 


(he was sure he was not born with it, and thought that it | 


arose from a knock or blow. This increased gradually, ex- 
tending towards the back of his neck. Six years before ad- 
mission he noticed his eyesight on the left side failing ; he 
wore glasses, and was able to read for some time quite 
well. The glasses did not, however, relieve the continua) 
pain he bad on the right side of his head. Six months before 
admission he noticed his left eyeball to protrade, and 
that a large “‘ vein” was forming in his left supra-orbital 
region. Immediately before the exophthalmes appeared he 
had a sudden pain at the back of the orbit, and his conjunc- 
tives became intensely injected. The tumour meanwhile was 
increasing rapidly, and smal! papules 


A CASE OF ARTERIO-VENOUS ANEURISM OF THE SCALP QF | 


on it, which 
if he picked them bled profusely ; once, he thinks, he lost a 


pint of blood. 
Qn admission there was a large 

size of a hen’s egg over the right parietal region just above 
the ear, pulsating strongly and with a marked bruit. There 
was @ tortuous swelling (also strongly pulsating), about an 
inch in diameter, ranning forward to the root of the nose and 
into the corner of the left orbit. Extending from the tumour to 
the right occipital region was a loose pulpy nevoid condition 
of the scalp, where pulsation could be felt in various places. 
The right occipital, temporal, and supra-orbital arteries were 
much Saeed and firmly pulsating. The left eyeball was 
ed forward, the pupil dilated ; conjunctive congested. 
were also dimness of sight and constant noises in the 


ears, 
May 7th:—The head being shaved, ether ini 


smooth swelling of the 


the carbolic spray in full action, stoutsteel pins, with lanee- 


shaped heads (not at the sides), with the points curved 
so as to be at right ang wenn 
the pericranial aponeurosis, under the right supra-orbital, 


temporal, and occipital arteries and veins, A thick pad of | 


india-rubber was 
twisted round the pins upon it, so as to occlude the vessels. 
This, however, diminished, but did not entirely stop the 
pulsation. The left occipital and temporal vessels were then 
occluded, and four les were passed under the aneurismal 
tumour itself, and in its close neighbourhood. Isation 
then completely ceased. The whole head was then dressed 
with web and dry carbolic gauze and bandage. An hour after 
the operation the patient had intense neuralgic pain in line of 


ligature. 
2th.—Dressed antiseptically. Exophthalmos gone com- 


over the pins, and stout harelip silk © 


occipital nerve, probably owing to that structure being in-— 
cluded in the igate 


G TO | 
1E | 
cc., from the statement of such facts, contenting myself at ~ 

present with the remark that they are in absolute a : 
base 
er of 
sally nf 
e the j 
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bri, 
one throw the crura cerebri, and other parts ot t ot | 
the the brain, by which the motor centres transmit an excita- | 
tion,to muscles. 
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letely ; no pulsation in tumour. Temperature normal. 
ressed again on the 17th and 2\st. 
28th.—The pins above the orbit and right ear were loose. 
They were removed and reinserted, one under the anterior 
branch of the right and the other under the anterior branch 
of the left temporal. 
3lst.—The urine became ants carbolised, but no con- 
stitutional symptoms resulted. The pins last inserted had 
caused considerable wdema of the eyelids; they were 
accordingly removed. 
June 7th.—Dressed. Pins removed from left occipital 
and parietal and right occipital vessels. 
14th.—Pins removed from left temporal vessels. 
18th.—Remaining pins removed; no return of pulsation. 
One pin beneath the tumour itself had caused some sloughing 
of the tumour. This separated on the 28th without bleeding 
or suppuration. 
July 2ist.—The antiseptic dressing was left off, and an 
ordinary capitelline bandage applied. 
Remarks by Mr. Woop.—Cases very similar to the fore- 
ring are recorded in the works of Robert Liston and Sir W. 
ergusson. Liston’s case was trea*ed by ligature, first of the 
external and then of the common carotids, on both sides of 
the neck, The result was the death of the patient from 
brain softening, the disease not being cured. In the case, 
occurring in a young woman, described and figured by Sir 
W. Fergusson, the common carotid artery on the side of the 
tumour had been previously tied by Mr, Stocks without 
effect upon the nevus. Fergusson applied stout pins under 
the enlarged vessels in various parts. Secondary hemorrhage 
occurred several times as the pins ulcerated through, placing 
the patient's life in great jeopardy, and much suppuration 
and inflammation resulted from the various operations ; but 
@ cure was ultimately effected. The principle of dealing 
locally with these vascular tumours was clearly the true oue. 
Ligature of the carotids was so soon followed by an increase 
in the free anastomotic collateral circulation through the 
circle of Willis and elsewhere, so that the blood flowed 
nearly as freely through the tumour after as before the 
operation. The two great things to be looked to were to 
ut out the circulating blood at one stroke, and to prevent 
subsequent a action and destructive ulceration or 
sloughing. he latter indication has, in this case, been 
completely effected by the strict employment Lister’s 
antiseptic dressing, combined with the application of the pins 
in such a manner and situation that there was no wounding 
of the vessels, and no bleeding whatsoever, neither at the 
time of the operation nor subsequently. There was no 
sloughing of the scalp, except in the thin skin just over the 
tumour, where the slough did good by destroyiag the most 
diseased structures. The pins were thick ones, and were 
passed first clean down to the bone, then pushed under the 
—— aponeurosis, and through the scalp again, clear 
yond the vessels; all the prinicipal vessels of the scalp 
were closed at one operation, Pat other pins were afterwards 
passed in places where pulsation reappeared. The thick 
pieces of india-rubber served to tighten up the strain as the 
pins cut through the vessels, destroying on'yv the tissues 
under immediate linear pressure. There was no bleeding, 
no inflammation, no suppuration, very little sloughing, and 
no surgical fever whatever throughout the treatment, which 
lasted ten weeks. 


Rebieos amd Botces of Books 


John Hunter and his Pupils. By 8. D. Gross, M.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D, Cantab., Professor of 
Surgery in the Jefferson Medical College, President of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Surgery. Philadelphia : 
Presley Blakiston. 1881. 

The Hunterian Oration. Delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on the 14th of February, 1881. By 
LUTHER HOLDEN, Ex-President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, &c. London: Churchill. 1881. 

“* John Hunter.” By F. H. Burver, in Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. XI1., p. 385 et seg., Edinburgh : Adam 


and Charles Black, issi, 


THe life and labours of John Hunter are so full of in- 
cident and suggestion, that they can never cease to be 
objects for study and reflection to all thoughtful and in- 
telligent minds, But notwithstanding all that has been 


written and said, the final word has not yet been spoken, 
The recent works named at the head of this notice furnish 
material for a fuller insight into Hunter's life and character, 
Each author has treated the subject in a different manner, 
and the combined effect is aidful to a correct. apprecia- 
tion of Hunter's labours. Professor Gross has written a 
delightful history of Hunter and his pupils, and Mr. 
Holden has, by instituting some researches into Hunter’s 
early years, done a sensible and useful service in vindi- 
cating Hunter's youth from the charges of indolence, 
waywardness, and dissipation ; but as a critical examination 
of Hunter’s mind and method we prefer Mr. Butler’s article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Probably not even yet has Hunter had his proper place 
assigned to himin thetemple of medical and biological science. 
His diligence, his industry, his zeal, his enthusiasm, his in- 
felligence, and his sagacity, have each and all excited in turn 
envy, admiration, and despair ; while the method of his work 
has, at best, been imperfectly understood and inadequately 
appreciated. Ottley, in his account of the life of Hunter, 
prefixed to Palmer’s edition of the works, states that Hunter 
in his researches strictly followed ‘‘the inductive method 
laid down by the great father of modern philosophy” (that 
is, by Francis Bacon), and in this most subsequent critics have 
acquiesced. But this opinion, we venture to assert, is not 
only erroneous in itself, but has been the obstacle to a proper 
estimation of Hunter’s character. The doctrines of Francis 
Bacon have been too long and too servilely accepted, In 
most minds an absurdly exaggerated notion of the value of 
mere observation has been engendered, and Hunter has been 
more often praised for the facts he collected than for the 
uses to which he put them. Had Hunter really followed “in 
the strictest manner,’’as Ottley affirms, the Baconian method, 
he might have been the King of Curiosos, but he would not 
have become the Father of Scientific Surgery. The method 
he pursued was not what Professor Stanley Jevons has 
called the ‘‘ scientific book-keeping ” of Francis Bacon, but 
was identical with that indicated by Roger Bacon and 
Leonarde da Vinci and Paracelsus, and subsequently fol- 
lowed by Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Gilbert, Harvey, and 
Jenner, and with that which enabled Newton to crown all 
physical science by his grand discovery of gravitation. 
Francis Bacon, indeed, inculeated the notion that in order 
to advance science we must first accumulate facts, and then 
draw from them, by a process of digestion, successive laws 
of higher and higher generality, whereas Newton showed 
that observation and hypothesis must both alike be sub- 
mitted to the test of experimental verification. Hunter, 
though unlearned in the schools, did not fail to per- 
ceive the important distinction between these two modes of 
procedure. ‘In pursuing any subject,” he says in his 
Observations on Bees, ‘‘ most things come to light as it were 
by accident, that is, many things arise out of investigation 


that were not at first conceived, and even misfortunes . 


in experiments have brought things to our knowledge that 
were not and probably could not have been perceived or 
conceived ; on the other hand, I have often devised experi- 
ments by the fireside, or in my carriage, and have also 
conceived the result ; but when I tried the experiment the 
result was different, or I found that the experiment could 
not be attended with all the circumstances that were 
suggested.” Had Hunter been critically acquainted with the 
various systems of philosophy he could not have exposed more 
effectually the imperfections of the (Baconian) method, which 
he is commonly believed to have adopted. The truth is that 
Hunter’s genius, like all true genius, was a law unto itself, 
and needed no rules or formule for its direction and guid- 
ance. Great as Hunter was as an anatomist and physio- 
logist, and even as a surgeon, he is greatest as a philosopher. 


He had a passion for knowledge, and that, Plato tells us in 
the ‘‘ Republic,” is the characteristic of the philosophic dis- 
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position. He was ever searching for the principles that under- 
lie all phenomena. To think and to work afforded him positive 
pleasure, His was not a mere passive observation of facts and 
presentments, but an active, critical, experimental investiga- 
tion ofthem. In this way he was led to conceive and perfect 
his operation for the cure of aneurism, and by this way he 
raised surgery from a mechanical art to the rank of ascience. 
‘The principles of our art [surgery] are not less necessary 
to be understood,” he says, ‘‘than the principles of other 
sciences; unless, indeed, the surgeon should wish to re- 
semble the Chinese philosopher whose knowledge consisted 
only in facts. In that case the science must ever remain 
unimproved until fresh facts arise. In Europe philosophers 
reason from principles, and thus account for facts before 
they arise. Too much attention cannot be paid to facts ; 
yet too many facts crowd the memory without advantage, 
any further than that they lead us to establish principles.” 

In these words we believe is contained for us the chief lesson 
of Hunter's life. Misled, chiefly by the teachings of Francis 
Bacon, as to the value of mere observation, we have come to 
attach a false and vicious importance to the collection and 
compilation of facts, unmindful of the truth “ that too many 
facts crowd the memory without advantage, any further than 
that they lead us to establish principles.” We shall do well 
to treasure this saying of a master in our hearts, and forsake 
the senseless adoration of mere phenomena for the worship 
of true philosopby. 


Public Health amd Poor Labs, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH, 
Leeds.—Dr. Goldie, in his report for this borough for the 
five weeks ending the 2nd July, records for this period the 
low death-rate of 17°6 per 1000 of the population, The fol- 
lowing observation has a wider application than to the town 
of Leeds: “‘ I should like to make note at this stage of my 
report of an occurrence which will meet the eye of an 
observer of the habits of children during the fine dry sunny 
days of summer. I now speak of those children of the poorer 
classes of people who cannot afford the luxury of a proper play 
and, Their little ones are found creeping about the 
before their doors, and almost invariably select the 
street gully for their play. I counted in four streets on 
the Bank, during my rounds on Friday last, no fewer than 
twenty-five children playing over the street gullies. I make 


mention of this with the view of cautioning parents against | 8' 


the extreme danger of such an act, especially during hot 
weather, for the gullies are thea acting more than usual as 
sewer ventilators. In the contaminated air which is poured 
out of every large town sewer there are many dangerous 
ingredients. The more freely the sewers are opened to the 
external air, the more their gases and solid contents be- 
come less dangerous, but the further a person (whether 
healthy or delicate) is from the immediate contact with a 
sewer ventilator the less liable is that person to become 
affected.” Dr. Goldie is heartily eng in assisting Dr. 
Ballard in prosecuting his inquiry as to diarrhea. In con- 
sultation with Dr, Ballard, he is wishful to induce the 
health committee to institute three meteorological observa- 
tories in Leeds for the purpose of studying atmospheric 
phenomena in connexion with diarrhea at selected parts in 
the borough. All honour to Dr. Goldie for the excellent 
example of professional brotherhood he is so willingly setting 
in this important matter. 

Rotherham, Yorkshire.—Dr. Hardwicke rts adeath-rate 
in the borough in 1880 of 20°16 per 1000 living (estimated 
population 34,404), as compared with 1729 in 1879. He 
attributes the increased mortality during the year (1) to an 

idemic of scarlet fever which had continued throughout 
the year ; (2) to an increase in the deaths from diseases of 
the respiratory organs; (3) to the unhealthiness of certain 
localities recently added to the borough. The account given 


of sanitary improvements effected in the borough in 1880 
occupies but little space in the report, while a dismal array 
of recommendations regarding improvements needing to be 
carried out fill the last page. 

Greenock. — Dr. Wallace, for the four weeks ending 
July 2od, reports a mortality at the annual rate of 16°7 per 
1000 living. Typhus, which was absent at the date of hhis 
former report, had reappeared in the town, though confined 
to a single family, in which it is probable the nature of the 
disease was not recognised until more than one member had 
become affected. Scarlet fever was on the increase, 

Dublin.—During the five weeks ending July 2nd the 
deaths registered in the municipal area numbered 565, being 
in the annual ratio of 23°7 per 1000 persons. The deaths 
from the seven principal zymotic diseases were in the ratio 
of 1°96 per 1000, and from all zymotic diseases amounted to 
62 deaths, contrasting verv favourably with the corresponding 
period of 1880, when 185 deaths were recorded from the same 
class of diseases. As regards the disinfection of clothing, 
bedding, &c., Dr. Cameron, as the result of some observa- 
tions recently made, suggests that in futare no feather beds, 
hair mattresses, or straw palliasses should be disinfected in 
the hot-air chamber. The highly heated air, he is of opinion, 
does not penetrate the interior of these articles, and he re- 
commends that the owners should provide new coverings, so 
that the old ones could be removed at the disinfecting 
chamber, and the exposed hair and feathers might then be 
disinfected in wire cages. The Public Health Committee 
have adopted these soggestions, and have ordesed them to be 
carried into effect. During the month nearly twelve tons of 
food were condemned ; there were six convictions for selling 
adulterated food, and £20 imposed as penalties. 


COMBINATION OF SANITARY DISTRICTS IN DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Some time ago we had occasion to direct attention to a pro- 
combination of sanitary districts in Denbighshire, pro- 
moted by the local inspector of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Murray Browne, but objected to by the sanitary autho- 
rities concerned, not so much, perhaps, from disagreement 
with the principle involved in the proposition as from a belief 
that it had been advanced without due regard having been 
given to local feeling on the subject. The further discussion 
of the matter was postponed for twelve months, and this 
period having now expired its consideration was recently 
resumed by the sanitary authorities whose combination had 
been pro Ata meeting of the Holywell Board of 
Guardians on the 3rd of June last, Mr. Marray Browne 
thought it desirable that he should explain the course he 
had taken in dealing with the subject, and in a long and in- 
teresting speech he showed very clearly that in view of the 
seriously inefficient sanitary districts he suggested for com- 
bination, and the connexion of this inefficiency with the 
appointment of many officers of health in the several districts, 
the only course open to him, if he were to do his duty, was to 
recommend a combination of districts for the appointment of 
a single efficient medical officer of health, who should 
ive his whole time to the duties of the office. In this case 
it would appear obvious that the appointment of district 
medical officers as medical officers of health has entirely 
failed, and that it has been found impossible to recon- 
cile the demands of Poor-law and private practice with 
the requirements of public-health practice. We learn, 
however, that the Local Government Board is determined to 
leave no doubt resting upon the actual merits of the question 
before it proceeds to exercise its powers in respect to com- 
bination, and that Dr. Parsons, of the medical department, 
has been directed to make a special inspection of the sanitary 
districts in Denbighshire with a view of ascertaining 
precisely the actual effects which have been produced upon 
their sanitary administration by the appointment of the 
district medical officers as medical officers of health. 


HOP-PICKERS AND SMALL-POX, 


The Local Government Board has issued a circular letter 
to the Clerk of the Guardians in hop-growing districts, setting 
forth that their attention has been called to the possibility 
of small-pox, now prevalent in London, being introduced 
into those districts through the medium of hop-pickers from 
infected parts of the metropolis. The circular then 
points out the steps which should be taken to secure the 
vaccination and revaccination of the population under 
their charge, and proceeds to suggest the advisability of 
the sanitary authority making some provision beforehand, if 
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this has not been done already, for the immediate isolation 
of any case of small-pox, and points out the advantage which 
a number of hands are ere in a 

- en, of setting a a separate shed where any person 
falling ill could at estes . Copies of the well Gapenh 
memoranda of the Board with regard to the steps to be taken 
by the guardians and sanitary authorities in the presence 
P epidemics of small-pox are included in the circular. 


The Lower Thames Valley Main Sewerage Board have, 
as we announced last week, adopted the scheme laid before 
them by Mr. Hawksley for draining their district by carry- 
ing out a plan of sewerage with an outlet into the Thames 
fe the metropolitan area and the outfalls of the metro- 

litan main sewers. The sanction of the Local Government 
Board has been sought to this scheme, and Mr. Dodson, in 
an interview with a deputation from the Valley Board, sug- 
gested that that Board should proceed to obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction by way of a private Bill; but the deputa- 
tion, thinking that they had already sufficient experience of 
private Bill proceedings, shrank fromthe proposition in horror. 

It appears from the report of Mr. Davies to the Bristol 
Sanitary Authority for the week ending July 20th that the 
report of an outbreak of small-pox at Clifton College had 
been exaggerated. One case only had occurred there, in 
the person of a youth, “‘a member of a family afflicted with 
a superstitious belief in the imaginary evil effect of vacci- 
nation.” This youth contracted the infection on a visit to 
his home, but measures of isolation were so well carried out 
that the disease did not extend to any other person in the 
College. 

It is reported that a patient, suffering from the early stages 
of small-pox, and in pe mae of being conveyed in an ambu- 
lance to the Highgate Small-pox Hospital, persuaded the 
driver to pull up at a public-house, in order t he might 
have a drop of beer before he was shut up in the hospital ! 

Silverhill, a suburb of Hastings, appears to be in great 
difficulty as to its water-supply ; and Hastings has hitherto 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal of the unfortunate inhabitants 
for relief from its redundant supply. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

The rate of English urban mortality showed afurther increase 
last week. In twenty of the largest English towns 5274 births 
and 3673 deaths were registered. The latter exceeded by 
416 the average weekly numbers during 1880. The annual 
rate of mortality rose last week to 25:2. 

The deaths referred to the principal zymotic diseases in 
the twenty towns, which had increased from 441 to 834 in 
the four previous weeks, further rose to 1157 last week ; these 
included 776 from diarrheea, 104 from measles, 106 from 
scarlet fever, 79 from whooping-cough, 43 from small-pox, 
26 from fever (principally enteric), and 23 from diphtheria. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 

The annual death-rate in eight of the ~~ Scotch towns, 
which had been equal to 20°4 and 18°9 in the two preceding 
weeks, further declined to 18°2 last week; this rate was 
7:0 below the ave rate in the twenty large English 
towns last week. he deaths referred to the principal 
pp diseases in the eight towns rose to 94._ A fatal case 
of small-pox was recorded both in Glasgow and Perth. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN, 

The rate of mortality in Dublin showed a consider- 
able decline last week. The annual death-rate in the 
city, calculated upon the population enumerated in April 
last, which had increased in the four previous weeks from 
18°7 to 24°3, fell to 17°5. 


HEALTH MATTERS GENERALLY AT HOME 
AND ABROAD, 


NOTIFICATION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

A Bill has been prepared and brought into the House 
of Commons by Mr. Hastings, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Dr, 
Farquharson, and Mr. Brinton, which would make it com- 
lsory upon a medical practitioner to give immediate in- 

| ee! Be, of any case coming under his care of smal]-pox, 


cholera, typhus, typhoid, scarlet, relapsing, or puerpera 
fever, diphtheria, measles, or erysipelas, “or 
infectious diseases, when included within the seope of this 
Act, by order of the Local Government Board. If no 
medical practitioner is attending such case then notification 
is to be given to the person in the charge. Forms for ceritfi- 
cates are to be provided by the authority, and a fee of 2s. 6d, is 
to be paid to the medical man for his certificate of notification, 
“* provided that not more than one fee sball become payable 
to the same medical practitioner for any certificate given by 
him in respect of any infectious disease occr tring in the same 
building, within thirty days of the date of the said certifi- 


the notification of infectious diseases occurring in work 
houses, gaols, and public hospitals, A penalty, not exceeding 
£5, is imposed for neglect of notification. The Bill does 
not apply to Ireland. 


SUMMER DIARRHGA. 

While the Local Government Board, much urbed by 
the mortality caused by sammer diarrhowa, and hampered by 
assumed difficulties surrounding the causation of the disease, 
thinks it requisite to direct one of its most experienced 
medical inspectors to prosecute an inquiry into the subject 
in all parts of the kingdom, Mr. Baldwin Latham “7 
boldly in, and settles offhand a question which 
Medical Department of the Local Government Board hesi- 
tates to touch without laborious preliminary ipvestiga- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin Latham has no hesitation in saying 
that “there is the stron evidence to show that 
this disease [summer diarrhea] is produced by the use 
of water at a temperature exceeding 62 deg.” It would be 
instructive to know what sort of notion Mr. Baldwin Latham 
has of what are the pathological phenomena referred to 
under the term ‘‘summer diarrhea ;” but it may be pre- 
sumed that to him it is simply a term in a statistical return. 
Obviously, as regards the engineering mind, the disease 
must present itself in a very different aspect to that which 
it assumes in the medical mind ; and the value of an opinion 
which ignores both clinical and pathological evidence, 
must be about as great as a medical opinion would be on an 
equally difficult question in engineering. 


DR. CAMERON ON THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND 
EPIDEMICS. 


Dr. Cameron is icularly unfortunate in deoling 
the subjects of public health importance which he brings 
‘before the House. There was much to be said in support of 
his attack in the House of Commons on the Ist August upon 
the administration of the Local Government Board in 
respect to epidemics, and particularly in respect to the recent 
outbreak of small-pox in the metropolis, and much which 
required explanation from that Board. But Dr. Cameron 
has failed to understand the relation of the metropolis to the 
Pablic Health Act of 1875, was in error as to the powers 
exercised by the Local Government Board in the metropolis, 
and did not distinguish between shortcomings due to the 
imperfections of the law and imperfections . a to short- 
comings in the administration of the Board. Under these 
circumstances Dr. Cameron’s attack glanced harmlessly 
aside, and we must wait until some member of the Legis- 
lature will really give time and trouble to master a 
complicated question of both law and method of administra- 
tion, before we can hope that this subject can be fully, 

tly, and with a hope of amendment brought before 
arliament. 


COTTIERS’ AND CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS. 


The Bill which Lord Waveney presented to the House of 
Lords a few days ago to provide sanitary supervision 
sufficient accommodation in the dwellings of the cottiers and 
cottier tenants of Ireland, and of the cottars, crofters, or sub- 
tenants of the Islands and Highlands of Scotland, although 
perhaps ill-timed, touches a question which lies at the root 
of sanitary reform in both the countries referred to, and is 
by no means fully solved in this country. The house is as 
much the unit to which sanitary administrators must address 
themselves in Ireland and Scotland as in England, and 
we are glad to notice that this subject is not likely to be 
suffered to out of the attention of the Legislatare amidst 


the difficulties which have surrounded islation this 
session, 


cate.” It is provided also that no fees shall be payable for * 
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PHARMACEUTICAL CONGRESS. 


Tue fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress was 
commenced on Monday lastat the house of the Pharmaceutical 
Society in Bloomsbury-square. Mr. Greenish, the President 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, took the 
chair. In his introductory address he said :—‘* Though 
pharmacy is at the present time conducted in different 
countries under somewhat different conditions, so far as 
regards the laws which govern its practice, there are, never- 
theless, many subjects in regard to which discussion by 
such a representative body of pharmacists as is now assem- 
bled at this congress must result in valuable suggestions for 
the further development of our art. During nearly half a 
century this lecture-theatre has seen many gatherings for 
yarious purposes, but not one possessing the same interest 
or importance as the congress now filling it, to the foreign 
members of which every British pharmacist extends the 
hand of fellowship and a hearty welcome.” The report of 
the executive committee stated that 400 invitations had 
been sent to foreign pharmacists to attend the congress, 
and the invitations been accepted in nearly every case. 
Professor Redwood was subsequently elected president of 
the conference, and took the chair vacated by Mr. 
Greenish. 

Mr. M. CARTEIGHE read the first paper, on ‘‘ An Interna- 
tional Pharmacope@ia.” He recommended that an inter- 
national pharmacopwia should be established ; that for 
elaborating the scheme a commission of at most nine promi- 
nent practical pharmacists should be appointed. The Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain should, he thought, 
occupy in the future the place hitherto occupied by the St. 
Petersburg Society. : 

A paper on the same subject, by Mr. T. MARTENSON, was 
also read. He suggested that a commission for the drawing 
up of an international ia, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of societies in the several countries, should 
appointed, and that after the final construction of the phar- 
macopeia the commission should cause the issue of a suffi- 
cient number of copies, possibly in the Latin language, to 
be sent to the several governments, 

Mr, Squire followed, with a paper on “ The Equali 
of the strength of Officinal Pharmaceutical Preparations con- 
taining Potent Drugs.” Preparations nominally the same 
in different countries at present varied very much in actual 
stren and it was of the greatest importance that this 
should be corrected. He submitted tables showing the 
difference at present existing in the measure and eight of 
medicines of a strong character in various coun 

A paper by Mr. E. Shaer, of Zurich, was read by the 
SECRETARY, urging the necessity for an international 
standard of uniform strength for all narcotic and nervine 


arations. 

r. MADSEN, of Co’ n, commenced the discussion. 
He felt that the time now come for carrying out their 
views practically. H2 moved, “‘That this congress invite 
the pharmacopceia authorities of all countries to send a dele- 
gate to a commission meeting in a central European city for 

e purpose of taking steps to equalise the strength of phar- 
ceutical preparations containing potent drugs, and, if ible, 
of obtaining uniformity in other respects between the pher- 
macopoia of various countries.”’ 

; Mr. MARTENSON, of St. Petersburg, seconded the reso- 
ution. : 

Mr. Meno, of St. Petersburg, supported the resolution, 
and Dr. PoEHL stated that the Russian Government were 
Teeares to support any movement in the direction of esta- 

ing an international pharmacopceia. 

Mr. 1T was of opinion that there should be a universal 
pa with reference to the use of powerful drags. 

t was of the utmost importance that there should be an 
international understanding on the matter. 

Mr, SINIMBERGHI, of Rome, gave his heartiest support to 
the proposition for uniformity being established in connexion 
with drags. The French Government had already sanctioned 


a plan being drawn up. 
r. BRUNNENGRABER they were all agreed on the 


and a committee of the congress should be appointed to 
— out the necessary work. 

r. INCE said at present the French, the English, and the 
Americans had different pharmacopeeias, and the firet move 
towards adopting a universal pharmacopwia had been taken 
by ve Republic, who had adopted the French 
standard, 

At the meeting on Tuesday, Professor Redwood in the 


Mr. M. CARTEIGHE (London) read a paper on ‘‘ Pharma- 
copeia Revision.” He said it would seem a natural arrange- 
ment that while the representatives of medicne decide what 
drugs and remedies are to be inserted in such a volume, the 
formule of the preparations best adapted for their adminis- 
tration would be most conveniently determined by practical 
pharmacists. The presence of the pharmacist on the com- 
mittee of revision, and the representation of the leading 
coll of pharmacy conjointly with those of medicine on 
the National Convention which appoints this committee, 
had stimulated the progress of ghuguney in the United 
States to a marvellous extent. Its pharmacy was more 
advanced, and it possessed more workers in the purely phar- 
maceutical line of research than most other countries. This 
result was mainly due to the cordial recognition by the 
colleges of medicine of the value of public pharmaceutical 
institutions, and the services of their individual members in 
framing their national pharmacopeia. The first British 
Pharmacopeia appeared in 1864, and was issued under the 
authority of the Medical Council, a body created by the 
Medical Act of 1858. In 1867 appeared a new edition, 
which, with the ‘‘ Additions” published in 1874, forms the 
existing British Pharmacopm@ia, Modelled on the plan of 
the United States Pharmacoperia, this was a decided advance 
on all previous works of the kind published in this country, 
and the improvement was to be attributed to the large 
pharmaceutical experience and knowledge of the editor. 

A communication from Mr. BRUNNENGRABER, on the 
same subject, was read. He said that for the revision of a 
national pharmacopoia it was necessary that there should 
be a permanent commission, comprising among its members 
the largest possible number of pharmacists. It should be 


be | the duty of this commission, during the periods between the 


publication of the successive editions, to investigate such 
new drugs as made their appearance in the drug market, in 
order to determine the characteristics of their genuineness, 
and at the same time to submit the formule given in 
pharmacopeeia to a continuous examination. 

The members of the Congress dined in the evening at 
Willis’s Rooms, Mr. Greenish taking the chair. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
** The International Pharmaceutical Congress,” said he had 
the honour to propose a toast which had never before been 
proposed in that room, The subject had been before them 
of an International Pharmacopoeia, and they were evidently 
agreed that the strength of the prescriptions should be the 
game in all countries. On the Continent the regulations at 
present were far better than those existing in England. 

The third sitting of the Congress was held on Wednesday, 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Society, Bloomsbury-square, 
Professor Redwood presiding. The discussion on the papers 
which had been read was proceeded with, and a great 
variety of opinions were expressed. The Chairman havi 
ruled that it was time that discussion should come to an end, 
the following resolutions were submitted to and adopted by 

Congress :— 
**]. The fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress, held 
in London, confirms the resolutions passed at previous Con- 
sas to the utility of a Universal Pharmacopeia, and 
is of opinion that it is necessary at once to appoint a 
Commission, consisting of two delegates from each of the 
countries represented at this Congress, which shall prepare 
in the shortest possible time a compilation in which the 
stren e of all potent drags and their preparation is 
equa 
“2. The Executive Committee of this Congress is re- 
quested to take the necessary steps that the resolution be 
speedily carried out.” 
“3. The work when ready shall be handed over by the 
delegates to the respective Governments, or their Pharma- 
committees.” 
‘*4. It is desirable that the committee establish a uniform 
systematic Latin nomenclature for the pharmacopeias of all 
countries.” 


general oo but they could only start with small begin- 
nings. They should first of all draw up a list of potent drugs, 


**5, Itis desirable that this commi ee take measures that 
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an official Latin translation be made of the Lowtarpag 4 
of different countries which are not now published in that 


**6, It is desirable that the committee be put in posses- 
sion of all the manuscripts, including the documents 
relating to the Universal Pharmacopeia of Paris, and 
resented at the fourth meeting of the International 

ngress at St. Petersburg by the Society of Pharmacy of 


Paris. 

“7, That the Pharmaceutical Societies of the respective 
countries be requested to nominate those members of the 
Commission not appointed by this Congress and to fill up 
anv vacancies that may arise from time to time.” 

The President of the Congress, Professor REpwoop, then 
delivered his address. He remarked that the subjects 
which had occupied their attention were such as could not 
fail to interest them all, and the discussion of these 
subjects by men whose experiences differed had afforded 
matter from which all, he believed, might derive benetit, 
and none more than the pharmacists of this country. 
As an aid to the accomplishment of this object, they 
were fortunate ia thus being brought into contact with 
their brethren from countries where pharmacy has_ been 
practised for centuries as a distinct art. Education, whether of 
the scholastic or elementary, scientific or technical kinds, was 
an essential element of success in all attempts to raise the 
status and influence of pharmacists in their relation to others. 
It was, perhaps, not too much to say that the most important 
subject they had had to discuss there—one strictly within 
their legitimate province—had been that of the equalisation 
of the strength and composition of potent medicines which 
are used under similar names in different countries, and are 
recognised in the pharmacopeeias of those countries. As far 
as related to the preparation of such medicines, the produc- 
tion of an international pharmacopcia seemed to present no 
insuperable difficulty, while it would be attended with 

at and manifest advantage. It was an object that could 
dly be completed in any other way than through an 
international congress, and it would also seem indirectly to 
advance the position and influence of pharmaceutical 
accuracy, and especially of this country. king at the 
high social and professional position of medical men in this 
country as compared with the position of pharmacists, it 
must be conceded that there was a gap which ought to be 
filled up or diminished, as they looked 4 a participation in 
the regulation of certain medical or medico-pharmaceutical 
affairs. The pharmacists of thiscountry,co-operating with those 
of other nations where pharmacopeeias were produced by the 
joint labours of medical men and pharmacists, would be 
ught into communication with those in authority both 
here and elsewhere, and the way would thus be prepared for 
their undertaking otherresponsible and official duties. In con- 
clusion, he would express a hope that that-Congress might not 
have proved unproductive of good in bringing men together 
face to face from so many distant countries, and affording 
them an opportunity for free and friendly discussion, for the 
interchange of opinion and sentiment, and the cultivation of 
fellowship, not only in the halls of science, but at the 
estive board, and in social intercourse. 

It was recommended that the next Congress be held in 

Brassels three years hence, 
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In the House of Commons on Thursday, the 28th ult., 
Mr. Dillwyn’s Lunacy Law Amendment Bill, which stood 
for recommittal, was withdrawn.—The report of the Select 
Committee on the Contagious Diseases Acts, with the 
minutes of evidence, was laid upon the table.—Sir Eardley 
Wilmot gave notice that early next session he will as 
leave to reintroduce his Vivisection Abolition Bill.—Mr. 
Thomasson put down notice of opposition to the [ufectious 
Diseases Notification Bill.—Mr. Findlater gave notice that 
in Committee on the Army Estimates he will move to reduce 
the medical vote. 

The Veterinary Surgeons Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor gave notice that in committee on 
this Bill he will move to add to Clause 4 the followin 
oe :—‘‘A person designated a licentiate of the Roy 

liege of Veterinary Surgeons shall be farnished by the 
council of the said College with a form of certificate bearing 
the arms of the said College stating that such a person is 


registered a ‘ Licentiate of the Royal College of Sorgeons, 
to practise the Art and Science of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery,’ and signed by the president, treasurer, and 
secretary of the Council of said College.” 

On Friday the first annual report of the Inspector of 
Habitual Diunkards’ Retreats was presented, together with 
a copy of the Government rules for the management of such 


retreats, 
The Siberian Plague. 

Mr. Birkbeck gave notice that on Thursday he will ask the 
Vice-President of the Council whether bis attention has been 
called to the report of Mr, Spear relative to the Siberian 
Plague, and the extreme danger of its spreading to our flocks, 
and also the danger of fatality to the woolsorters ; whether 
it isa fact that upwards of 100,000 bales of Eastern wool are 
annually imporied into England, and proved to be capable 
of much danger; and whether he has considered, in view of 
its dangerous properties, the desirability of prohibiting the 
sale of the sweepings from the manufacturers’ sorting-rooms, 
and also the sale of the old bags, 

On Monday, a petition in favour of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Bill was presented from the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society of Great Britain. 

The Control of Epidemic Diseases. 

On the motion of going into Committee of Supply, Dr. 
Cameron called attention to the powers aun = the 
Local Government Board for the prevention and control of 
epidemic diseases, and to the manner in which those powers 
had been exercised. He said that if prompt measures had 
been taken, 1800 lives would have been saved in the recent 
small-pox epidemic, and the serious illness of 10,000 other 
one avoided. Under the Public Health Act, 1876, the 

had power in case of epidemic to make provision for 
medical aid and accommodation ; but since December last 
they had done absolutely nothing, and had even refused to 
give advice. The Metropolitan Asylums Board had re- 
peatedly applied for advice and assistance, but without 
effect. There had been a failure of lymph, and in some 
cases it had been mixed with water in order to make it go 
far enough. The Board were voted £300,000 for sanitary 
purposes, and they ought at least to take as much interest 
in an epidemic among human beings as the Privy Council 
would in the case of an outbreak of cattle disease.—Mr. 
Dodson replied that the Prevention of Diseases Act, and 
not the Public Health Act, applied to the metropolis, and 
the extraordinary powers given by the former enactment 
applied only to plague, Asiatic cholera, or other extraordi- 
nary visitation. However, the Local Government Board had 
not been apathetic, and the Metropolitan Boards had readily 
responded to their suggestions. The District Boards, however, 
had done very little to provide the requisite hospital accom- 
modation, and these Boards were not under the jurisdiction 
of the Local Government Board. A great difficulty in the 
way was the opposition of the inhabitants of otherwise suit- 
able districts to the erection of hospitals for the treatment of 
pidemic di He trusted that the effect of the diseus- 
sion might be to stimulate the local authorities to greater 
exertions.—After a few observations from Mr. Warton the 


subject dropped. 
Medical Rebs, 


RoyaL oF Puysictans or Lonpon. — 
The following gentleman was admitted a Fellow of the 
College on July 28th :— 

Siordet, James Lewis, M.B. Lond., Mentone. 
The following gentlemen were admitted Members :— 
Anderson, James, M.D. Aberd., 
Fenwick, Bedford, M.D. Durham, West-street. 
Gulliver, George, M.B. Oxford, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Hadden, Walter Baugh, M.D. Lond., Coventry-street. 
Marriott, Peter William, M.D. St. And., Mentone. 
‘Thursfield, Thomas William, M.D. Aberd., 1 
Tooth, Howard Henry, M.B. Camb., Bernard-street. 
Uhthoff, John Caldwell, M.D. Lond., Sussex County Hospital. 
The following gentlemen were admitted Licentiates :— 
Barratt, Herbert James, West London Hospital. 
Barton, William Edwin, Etchingham, Hookers. 
Bradshaw, Oswald George Dix, Warwick-street. 
Butler, Thomas Edward, Sydney Villas, New Malden. 
alter Thomas, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 
Copley, W. H., t. 
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Hitch, Frederick, Poplar Sick Asylum, Bromley. 
Inger, John William, Nottingham. 
Jones, Robert Dennett, Bron'r Eryr, Conway. 
Laimbeer, Frederic: James, Roscommon-street, Liverpool. 
Lewis, William Henry Phillips, Halsey-street. 
Marsh, Frank, Infirmary, Stafford. 
Neatby, Edwin Awdas, London Hospital. 
Edwin Alfred, Widmerpoole, Sutton, Surrey. 
Sutherland, William Ross, M.D. McGill, Belsize-square. 
kes, Matthew Carrington, Grenville-street. 
well, Herbert Henry, Chepstow-place. 
Wells, Alfred Ernest, St. Thomas's Hospital. 


British Mepicat Service. — The following is a 
list of Surgeons on probation in the Medical Department of 
the British Army who were successful at bovh the recent 
London and Netiey Examinations. As the po-itions of these 

ntlemen are settled by the marks gained in London alone, 

ey only are shown in this list :— 


Marka. 

* Davies, A. M. . 2320 Younge,G. HH. .. 1675 
Hubbard, H. W. .. 2290 Clements, W. G. .. 1670 
Fitzsimon, P.C.C. 2090 Babtie, W. .. .. 1625 
Noding, T.E... .. 2065 O’Brien, R. F. 1620 
Yourdi, J.R... .. 1002 | Thiele, C.W... .. 1610 
Culling, 1960 Nichols, F.P. .. 1586 
ID... 1955 (Gem, T 4. 
McGeagh, R.T. .. 1950 ({M‘Laughblia,J. .. 1570 
Trewman, G.T. .. 1910 Fowler, .. .. 1560 

Jobnston, H. H... 1900 | Creagh,S.H... .. 1510 

7 Wilson, E.M. .. 1900 | Lambkin, F.J. .. 1500 
Risk, E.J.E. .. 189 | Reade,W.L... .. 1490 
Davies, J. D. 1880 | Peard,H. J... .. 1475 
Birrell, W. G. 1850 | O'Grady,G.S. .. 1455 
Dundon, M. .. .. 1840 Rennie, S.J... .. 1425 

{ Lingard, T.R. .. 1830 Carmichael, J. .. 1405 

Farmar, E. 1390 


Magrath, C. W.S... 1830 | 
Lane, A.V. .. .. 1780 | { Creagh, G. W. B... 1370 
Beatty, J.W... .. 1740 Wilkinson, F.T. .. 1376 
Weston,G.E. .. 1606 Semple,J. .. .. 134 
* Gained the Martin Memorial Silver Medal; also the Prize in 
Military Surgery, presented by Sic Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.1. 
InpDIAN Mepicat Service. — The following is a 
list of candidates for Commissions as Surgeons in H.M. 
Indian Medical Service who were successful at both the 
recent London and Netley Examinations. As the positions 
of these gentlemen are determined by the addition of the 
marks gained at Netley to those previously gained in London, 
the combined numbers are shown in this list :— 


Marks. 
* Griffiths, H. T. 5210 Cooper, R. G. . 3885 
+ 4710 B . 8875 
Hawkins, F. D. C. Patch, A.T.L. .. 3835 
Cunningham, J.A. 4465 Maclaren, J. F 8715 
Newland, A. 4456 Avetoom, 8. T. 8705 
H.C. 4290 Stevenson, H. W 3680 
Baker, k. J 4290 oss, R. . 8680 
Sileock, A... 4071 | Adams, C. 3483 
Mullane, P. 3925 DaCosta, E.R. .. 3265 
Rodgers, J. W. .. 3920 Kanga, J. K... .. 8205 
Corkery, W.A. .. 3000 O Hara, A. J. -- 2990 
* Gained the Herbert Prize; also the Martin Memorial Gold 


Medal. 
+ Gained the Parkes Memorial Bronze Medal. 
APoTHECARIES’ Hai. —The following gentlemen 
passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine, and received certificates to practise, on July 28th :— 
¥ i olbyn, Holland- , Kensington. 
Drysdale, Alfred, Stamford-road. 
, Thomas Ernest, Kings!and-road. 
, Geo, Reuben Robins, Goring, Sussex. 
The following gentlemen also on the same day passed the 
Primary Professional Examination :— . 
Bostock, John, London Hospital. 
Cortis, Herbert Liddel!, Guy's Hospital. 
Rugg, George Lewis, King’s College Hospital. 
AT a meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council, held 
on Monday last, it was unanimously resolved to invite the 
British Association to hold its meeting in that city in 1883. 


THE salary of Mr. R. M‘Nicoll, medical officer for 
the St. Helens district of the Prescot Union, has been 
raised to £90 per anvum. 


A MEETING of the Council of the Hospital Sunday 


Fund is to be held at the Mansion House to y (Friday) at 


3 o'clock. 


Dr. E. S. Symes, physician to the St. George’s 
(Havover-square) Infirmary, has received a gratuity of ninety 
guineas for extra services rendered in cerufying in cases of 
lunacy for a twelvemonth. 


A BENEVOLENT citizen of Cork, Mr. Francis Wise, 
has iotimated h's intention of bestowing a sum of £27,000 
for charitable purposes. The Cork South Infirmary will re- 
ceive £3000, aud the North Infirmary and Fever Hospital 
£2000 each. 
Apmiratty.—The following appointments have 
been made :—Staff-Surgeon E. A. Hudson, to the Dragon, 
vice Curtis, the appoiutment of Peter Burgess cancelled ; 
Staff-SurgeonJ. H. Martin, to the Lord Warden, vice Hudson. 
Surgeon P. S. Warren has been placed on the retired list. 
Muniricent Beneractions.—By the will of Dr. 
Smith, who lived and practised medicine at Tickhill, North 
Notts, for some twenty yeurs, the poor of Tickhill, Wad- 
worth, Stainton, St. Michael-le-Belfuey, Helmsley Blacka- 
moor, and Hawuly parish, are to receive, in three yearly 
instalments, the proceeds of investments varying in value 
from £850 to £250, 
HererorD DispEnsary.—At the annual meeting 
of the goveruors of this institution it was announced that a 
new building, to afford increased accommodation for patients, 
was nearly completed. It was agreed that a committee 
should be appointed with the object of framing rules for the 
establishment of a provident branch in connexion with the 
dispensary. 
BEQUESTS AND DONATIONS TO MEDICAL CHARITIES. 
Miss Georgina Hender-on, late of Montague-street, Russell- 
square, bequeathed 100/. each to the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic, avd the Hospital for Women, Soho- 
_—. St. George’s Hospital, the Brompton Consumption 
ospital, and Queen Chailotte’s Lying-in Hospital receive 
each 300/. under the wil! of the late Mr. G. W. Campbell, of 
Ennismore-gardens, Hyde-park. 


Roya. CoLLece or Puysicians.—The following 
gentlemen have been appointed Examiners at the College :— 
Chemistry and Chemical Physics: Drs. A. J. Bernays, 
W. J. Russell, C. R. A. Wright, Mr. C. W. Heaton. 
Materia Medica, Medical Botany, and Pharmacy: Drs, 
Lauder Brunton, Moxon, F. T. Roberts, E. B. Baxter. 
Osteology and Anatomy and Physiology: Drs, Curnow, 
Pye-Smith, Allchio, Mr. W. Anderson. Medical Anatom 
and the Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Drs. Hand- 
field Jones, Sydney Ringer, Finchom, Edward Pollock. 
Midwifery and the Diseases Peculisr to Women : 
Gervis, Galabin, Playfair, J. B. Potter. Surgical Anatomy 
and the Principles and Practice of Surgery : Messrs. Thomas 
Bryant, G. D, Pollock, Sydney Jones, Alfred Willett. 


THE annual conjoint excursion of the Northumber- 
land and Durham, and South Durham and Cleveland Medical 
Societies took place on Thursday, July 28th, The latter 
society, under the presidency of Dr. Foss, Stockton-on-Tees, 
invited the former society, under the presidency of Dr. East- 
wood, Dinsdale-park, Darlington, to visit several interesting 
places on the banks of the Tees. Carriages conveyed the 
members fiom the railway-statious te Sockbura, where they 
examined the rains of an ancient church, dating back to the 
eighth century. The porch once contained the effigy of the 
kuight Con) e's, now removed to the neighbouring ball, of the 
thirteenth century, and beautifully executed. The lord of 
Sockburn was kuighted by the then sovereign, and lands 
given to him, for slaying ‘*‘a dragon, worm, or flying fiery 
serpent,” which infested the neighbouring country, killing 
man and beast. The members were much interested as to 
the character of this dragon or worm ; aud the general opinion 
was that it was of the hzard species. It is so depicted at the 
feet of the recumbent knight. The falchion, of exquisite 
workmanship, is still in existence, also of the thirteenth 
century ; and, uvtil 1826, was presented to every newly- 
appointed bishop by the lord of Sockburn on his entry into 
tue diocese. Ou this condition the lands were held, The 

arty then proceeded to the Salmon Leap on the Tees, or the 
Fish Locks, where a few selmon were endeavouring to seale 
the barrier. They afterwards visited the double-moated 


. - Manor House of the ancieut family of Surtees ; and the 

Tue “New York Medical Record” states restored church of Dinsdale. then proceeded to 
Dr. Alphonse Oulman, of Brooklyn, U.S.A., having re- | Dinsda'e-park, where a collation was provided by Dr. and 
fused to pay a fine of fifty dollars imposed on him for failing | Mrs. East woed, to which between forty and fifty gentlemen 


to report a case of small-pox, has been sent to prison. 


sat down. A most evjoyable day was spent. 
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Hedical Apporntments, 


Intimations for this column must be sent DIRECT to the Office of 
THE LANCET before 9 o'clock on Thursday Morning, at the latest. 


BATTERBURY, L., M.B.Lond., A.Lond., has been 
inted Medios! to the Boo pstead District and the 
of the Berkhamstead — 
Brypen, R. J., M.R.C.S., L.S8.A.Lond., has been reappointed Phy- 
sician’s to the — General Hospital. 


CiaRKE, W. J., 
Hospital, vice J. Whitehouse R.C.S., 


—, H. M., M.R.C.S., has been to 
Lying-in Hospital, vice Mone C.8., 


resi 
Gronae 3. W., M.R.C.S., U.S.A.Lond., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for ithe Malvern District of the Upton-on-Severn Union, vice 


ned. 
GORST, P.Lond., has been 
Ofees” ‘and Public Vaceinator for the Huyton 
Prescot Union. 
Resident Clinical 


KNowLinG, E. M., M.R.C.S., has been 
Assistant to the Hospital for Consumption. 

Lampert, J., M.R.C.S., L.S.A.Lond., has been reappointed Medical 
Officer of "Health for the Farsley Sanitary District. 

McCune, J., L.K.Q.C.P.L., has been appointed Medical 
Oficer | for the Eastern Division’ of the Omagh Dispensary 


ict. 
Monckton, D. H., FRCS. boon ected Physician to 
the Staffordshire Gen » Stafford, vice Dr. Day, 


deceased. 
MULLEN, J. W., L.RCS.L, has been appointed Resident Medical 
Officer the Wilton Hospital, Salford. 
Oncuanp, A ., M.R.C.S., has been House-Physician to 
Hos Birmingham, vice J. Oliver, M.B.Ed., 
WaALsn, D. has been appointed Medical Officer for the 
Tiscoffin Dispensary ‘District of the | enny Union. 


Birlhs, Marriages, amd 


BIRTHS. 


the 30th ult., at Woodside, S.E., the wife of 
John H. Galton, M.D.Lond., of a daughter. 

Harrisson.—On the 22nd ult., at terrace, ged, the wife 
of James Harrisson, M.R.C.S., M.K.Q.C.P.L, 

MILWARD.—On the 24th ult., at "Bdinburgh the wile of of W. Clement 
Milward, Surgeon, A.M.D., of @ 80! 

—On 23rd ult., at Ayr, NB, the wifeof W. J. 
M.D.Edin., of a daughter. 


Purpps.—On the 3rd inst., at Clairvitle, iter, the 
wife of G. Constantine M. a daughter. 
STEVENSON.—On June 14th, at Good Hope, the 


wife of Dr. Edward Stevenson, of a ag 
abLpo,—On the 22nd ult., at Bradstowe Pembroke-road, 
Clifton, the wife of Henry Waldo, M.D., of a son. 
Wuire.- On the 3ist ult., at Fletcher House, Tottenham, the wife of 
Octavius M. White, Surgeon, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Thos. G. Hockridge, M.D., 
hter of H. Hudson, Esq., The ‘Times Cra: 

SHaw—LomMeER.—Onj the 27th ult., at St. Mark’s, Woo! Surgeon 
Major John Alexander Shaw, A.M.D., of Chatham Jessie, 
second daughter of Alderman W. A. Lomer, J.P., of Woolston 
House, near Southampton. 

STEWART —Jackson.— On the 28th ult., at oo Catherine’s Church, 
Wakefield, William Stewart, M.B., to Lucy 


Aanghter of John Jackson, of near 
— DEY On the 28th ult., at St. Nicholas’ Chureb, 
Bi Whittle, M.B.Lond., F.R.C.S.Eng., 


cui), ie) eldest danghter of the late John Bente 
Mee Fusiliers, and adopted daughter of the late 
mand Denis de Vitre, Esq., M.D., of Lancaster. 


DEATHS. 
BukTON.—On the Ist inst., at West 
Brompton, Thos. Beard Burton rt rton, M.R. 


Forsytu.—On the 25th ult., William ROP. E., L.R.C.S.E., 
of St. Martin’s-Jane, Charing. -cross, aged 69. 

mezer John Hatche 

Army De artment. aged 
YMAN.—On the 26th ult. spina, Charles Hayman, 
M.R.C.S., formerly of Axminster, Devon. 

TURNBULL. —On the 24th ult., at om, Alexander 
M.D. Edin., late of Russell- -squares, 


N.B.—A fee of 58. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths 


Short Comments, and Answers to 
Correspondents, 


Letters, whether intended ication or private informa- 
be by the names and addresses ef 


their writers, not necessarily for publication, 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side only of the paper. 

We cannot prescribe, or recommend 

All communications relating to the editorial business of the 
journal must be “To the Editor.” 

Letters relating to the and 
——- of THE CET to “To 


SANITARY STATE OF THE ISLE oF WiGut, RYDE. 
WE have been favoured with the following communication from Ryde :— 


Meeting called by A. G. Davey on May 9th, 1881. Present: B. 
Barrow, Esq., Dr. Beaton, M.D., A. Woodward, Esq., E. te 
J. M. Pletts, M.D., B. Pinniger, Esq., and A, G. Davey, M.D. 
solved unanimously that the following should be forwarded to te 
Mayor and Council of Ryde :—‘* We, the undersigned medical practi- 
tioners in the borough of Ryde, having this 9th day of May, 1881, care- 
fully considered Dr. Ballard’s report on the sanitary condition and 
administration of this town, are of opinion : (1) That the Mayor and 


should at once be removed, according to Dr. Ballard’s 

(3) that instructions should be given to the public through the local 
newspapers respecting the necessity of ventilating house drains and 
disconnecting all drains outside instead of inside the houses, as well as 
instructions respecting water-supply; and, furthermore, provided 
only the above suggestions are carried out, we, the 


public mortuary, as well as the disinfecting apparatus at the Royal 
Isle of Wight Infirmary, this borough ought to be one of 
governed ones in the kingdom. (+) Lastly, we venture to hope the 
appointment of medical officer of health to this borough will 
without delay, if only for a limited period.” (This bape signed by 
all present except Mr. Barrow, who fully coincided with every point, 
but considered, as he was one of the Town Council, it would be better 
for him not to sign it.) 

The following was the answer :— 

“Town Clerk's Office, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
“ May 16th, 1881. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am directed by the Ryde Town Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th inst., enclosing a letter to 
the council signed by ee of the medical practitioners of the 
borough with ref to certain sanitary arrangements, and I am 
directed to state that the council have for some time past had the 
questions raised in the letter under consideration, and are still giving 
them their anxious consideration. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Hopcoop, Town Clerk. 

“ Alex. G. Davey, Esq., M.D., Belvedere-street, Ryde.” 

Since then another inspector of nuisances has been appointed, whose 
time is entirely devoted to that purpose, and who has worked well. 
Two men have been appointed for flashing the sewers and keeping 
man-holes clear. A water-cart has been provided, hoiding 300 gallons, 
having a valve underneath eight inches in diameter that allows the 
whole 300 gallons to pass into the sewer in thirty seconds. A 
officer of health has been advertised for, and the appointment is to be 
made for a limited period, with a view, if possible, of adopting Dr. 
Ballard’s suggestion. In my opinion the town of Ryde was never more 
healthy or free from infectious complaints than it is at the present 
time. ALEXANDER G. Davey, M.D., &c., 

Senior Physician to the Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary, 
Ryde, and Fellow of the Sanitary Institute of 
Ryde, July 25th, 1881. Great Britain. 


Mr. M‘Innes.—The weight of the brain of the cow at the third year of 
life is inferior to that of man. The average weight of the adult 
human brain is 48 oz., that of the cow about 160z. The weight of the 
brain of a child three years old greatly exceeds that of a cow of the 

same age. 
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PROVIDENT DISPENSARIES. 

WE are obliged to defer the consideration of letters on the question of 
Provident Dispensaries in consequence of the unprecedented pressure 
on our space. 

A Constant Reader.—The statement is correct on one theory of colours, 
but this, with all other theories on colour, demands proof, which has 
not yet been afforded. 


MESSRS. SCHIEFFELIN AND CO.’S EXHIBITS AT THE INTER 
NATIONAL MEDICAL AND SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of Taz LANCET. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 30thinst. you speak of Schieffelin and Co.'s 
specialty being sugar-coated pills, and say “that their case is almost 
empty,” owing to the loss of our exhibit shipped per Britannic. We 
would say that our case is now filled with a fresh exhibit received a few 
days since, and also call your attention to the fact that our specialty is 
not “sugar-coated pills.” Our specialty is soluble-coated pills, our 
coating being an inert compound, which is tasteless, odourless, colour- 
less, and transparent, dissolves almost instantly, and is not affected by 
age—in fact, our preparations are diametrically opposed to sugar-coated 
pills. Trasting you will give this communication a place in your 
columns, we are, Sir, respectfully yours, 

W. H. Scurerrein & Co. (of New York, U.S.A.). 

London, August 1st, 1831. 


L.R.C.P. Lond. (Lincolnshire).—The Pharmaceutical Congress may pro- 
bably take up the subject, therefore we think our correspondent’s 
letter had better not be published. 

Dr. Bourke.—There sre several institutions of the kind indicated. They 
are for the most part situated in the p ces, and a list of them may 
be found in Howe’s Classified Directory of Charities, published by 
Longmans and Co. 


Mr. Arthur G. Klugh’s request arrived too late. 


SWALLOWING A PIN: SOLID DIET TREATMENT. 
To the Editor of Tu® LANCET. 


Str,—I am induced to send you the following particulars of swallowing 
a pin, which I think worth recording, as a more remarkable instance of 
the success of the solid diet treatment than the marble swallowing, 
lately recorded. 

On June llth, 1881, at 10.30 a.M., I received a sensational message that 
a child aged two years had swallowed a pin. The old women were 
clamorous for castor oil with as little delay as possible, but I calmly 
desired them to leave the child alone, and feed it only on bread-and- 
butter and other dry diet till the pin came away. This desirable result 
occurred at 8.30 a.M. on June 14th, the pin, which was an inch anda half 
long, with a head the size of a small pea, being expelled, without pain or 
disturbance, head first, imbedded in a mass of feces. 

1 am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Beaven Rake, M.R.C.S. Eng. & L.S.A. 

Fordingbridge, July 28th, 1881. 


A Student (Guy’s Hospital).—Our correspondent must be curiously 
unfortunate either in his teachers or his opportunities of studying vac- 
cination when he can write “‘that the local inflammation [accompany- 
ing vaccination] often p ing uncomfortable effects in the adult, is 
relatively much severer in the case of a child a few months old,” the 
fact being just the contrary. His suggestion is of the same quality as 
his knowledge of fact, and is seemingly made without acquaint- 
ance with the law in relation to vaccination. 


“PUBLIC CONVEYANCES.” 
To the Editor of THB LANCET. 


Srr,—With reference to a paragraph in your journal of the 9th inst., on 
the subject of “omnibuses as distributors of diseases,” I beg to inform 
you that a client of mine has within the last few months patented an 
improvement in the construction of omnibuses, which embodies the 
novelty of seating the passengers “‘ back to back,” secures absolute 
ventilation, a more easy access, and does away with the dreadful noises 
which now afflict inside passengers, thus alleviating, if not entirely re- 
moving, many of the disagreeables, not to say dangers, at present 
attending omnibus travelling. 

I may add that an omnibus is now being constructed to carry out these 
improvements, and that it will shortly be submitted for the approval of 
the metropolitan public.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hy. Tuos. CHAMBERS, 
Solicitor for the Patentee. 
Moorgate-street, London, E.C., July 30th, 1881. 


MEDICAL REGISTRATION. 
To the Editor of THe LANCET. 


Sir,—I ascertained the other day by the merest accident that my 
name did not appear on the Medical Register. Upon writing to the 
registrar I was informed that, as their circular to me had remained un- 
answered, my name, in accordance with some Act of Parliament, had 
been erased. I never received the circular mentioned, and, considering 
the number of letters that miscarry annaally, it is a most shameful 
thing that any medical man, who has once paid for registration and never 
done anything to forfeit the right, shoald be treated in this arbitrary 
manner. Another letter received this morning informs me that “‘ Pur- 
suant toa resolution passed by the Executive Committee of the General 
Medical Council, my name will be restored on the payment of five 
shillings.” Such conduct, I think, demands an apology from them, and 
not a money payment ~— me. 

I am, Sir, faithfully, 
Park-place, Leeds, July 29th, 1381. Foster. 


Law,.—The question is a legal one, but the charges should be paid. 
Subscriber.—The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 30th, 1881. 


UNSOUND MEAT IN WHITEHAVEN. 
To the Editor of Tuk Lancet. 


Srr,—On the 26th instant, at the request of the inspector of nuisances 
in this town, I accompanied Mr. Robert Lumb, our medical officer of 
health, to examine some meat which he had seized as the carcase of an 
animal unfit for human food. 

We found in the office of the inspector two hind and two fore quarters 
of beef, dressed in the ordinary way for the market. Of these one fore 
and one hind quarter, beyond being poor in quality, were of a natural 
consistence, and the flesh of a healthy red colour. Clearly we could not 
condemn them, but the other two quarters showed the cut surface of 
flesh to be of a dark, livid, purplish colour, and the cellular tissue which 
enveloped the muscies forming the walls of the abdomen was studded 
with numerous air vesicles of sizes varying from that of a pin's head to 
that ofa pea. We next found that all the four quarters were of the 
right side, and could not have belonged to the same animal. On ques- 
tioning the inspector on this point, he said that the butcher from whom 
he had seized it had declared that he had but one carcase in his shop, 
and he had accordingly brought all away. We declared the two quarters 
first inspected to be saleable, and proceeded to examine the remainder. 

In the pelvis, near the pabis, we found the tissue covering the muscles 
to be in several places raised in bulges, some nearly as large as one half 
of a hen’s egg; these, on being pressed, crepitated, and, on being cut 
into, gave out air bubbles and a quantity of dark fluid blood. 

On the inner surface of the anterior part of the abdominal wall we 
found a space of the size of one’s hand, from which all the tissues but 
the external layer of muscle had been cut away; this muscle on its cut 
surface was exuding dark fluid blood from numerous points. 

Observing that the kidney had not been abstracted, we lifted it from 
its enveloping fat, and found it to be surrounded by a thin layer of 
slightly turbid seram. On incising the organ, its cortical structure was 
seen to be of an ex-sanguine appearance, of a pale cinnamon colour, and 
the medullary pyramids to be intensely congested, of the darkest possible 
chocolate colour. 

In the spinal cord we found points of extravasation, with tortuous 
vessels gorged with blood ; the grey matter was also darker than natural. 

On again tarning to the flesh, we found that it tore easily, its fibres 
were easily separable with the handle of the scalpel, and it was soft and 
dark throughout its texture. Litmus paper being applied, it failed to 
give the acid reaction of healthy meat, and a portion which I infused in 
warm water gave none of the appetising aroma wot good beef-tea, 
but instead a faint sickly odour of Pp was 
exhaled. 

We felt that we had established the fact that the animal had been the 
subject of recent acute disorder, that before it was killed “‘ the life of all 
its blood was touched corruptibly,” and the inspector accordingly took 
proceedings before the magistrates. I forward a copy of a local paper 
(Northern Counties Gazette) with report of evidence, whereby it will be 
seen that the majority of the bench, much to the disgust of the chair- 
man, believed the word of the vets and others, that because the animal 
was reported to have bad only milk fever, its flesh must be and was good 
for food. One of these witnesses declared that he had been heroic 
enough to make experimenta in corpore vili, and bad cooked and eaten 
some of this meat. This decided the majority, and a non-suit was 
accordingly ordered. 

One mast greatly regret this failure of justice. Our hygienic condi- 
tions here are none of the best. We are a not-too-clean town, on the shore 
level, at the bottom of a basin of surrounding hills, and our lower orders 
are sadly overpacked in their dwellings. With the converging upon us 
from the surrounding districts of bad meat which this recent decision of 
the justices is likely to bring, we may look for it that our Poor-law and 
infirmary medical officials will find much increase to their work, and that 
our death-rate will be notably heightened. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. F. Anson, M.D., 
Consulting Surgeon to the Whitehaven and 


West Cumberland Lafirmary. 
Whitehaven, July 30th, 1831. 
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BOaRDING-OUT OF PavUPER CHILDREN. 

Tue inspector appointed by the Leeds Board of Guardians to investi- 
gate the working of the boarding-out system adopted in the parish 
has issued his report, in which he expresses unqualified satisfaction at 
the results of the scheme. He concludes by stating that ‘the moral, 
social, and physical benefits 4 ing to the children, and eventually 
to the population generally, will be great and lasting.” 

Surgeon Blank and A Thirty Years’ Subscriber have not enclosed their 
card. 


Letrers, &c., have been received from—Mr. Oliver ; 
Mr. Beal, London; Messrs. Bullen, Bampton ; Dr. Sinclair, Dandee ; 
Mr. Castance, London ; Dr. Bourke, London ; Dr. O'Brien, Liverpool ; 
Dr. Dunlop, London ; Dr. Mackay, Howick, Quebec; Dr. Buchanan, 
Glasgow; Mr. Abbott; Mr. Gay; Burroughs, Welcome, and Co., 
London; Mr. Pike, Loughborough; Mr. James Arthur, Wingate ; 
Mr. J. C. Sargeant, London; Professor Longmore, Netley ; Dr. Geo. 
Johnson, London; Mr. Beavan Rake, Fordingbridge; Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter, Croydon; Mr. H. M. Barker, Sandown; Mr. G. Jerrard, 
London; Mr. Medland, London; Mr. Newington ; Mr. R. Paramore, 
London; Dr. Eastwood, Darlington; Mr. H. T. Chambers, London ; 
Dr. I'Anson, Whitehaven; Mr. ©. Visick, Malaga; Dr. Nedwill, 
Christchurch, N.Z.; Mr. Klagh, London; Mr. Walford, Ramsgate ; 
Mr. Dob>in, London; Messrs. Mayer and Co., Mayence ; Dr. Rayner, 
Hanwell; Mr. C. E. Jennings, London; Messrs. Longden and Co., 
Sheffield; Mr. Uhthoff, Brighton; Mr. Balmanno Squire; Dr. Bond, 
London ; Messrs. Coxeter and Son, London; Mr. Barrow, Liverpool ; 
Mr. R. R. Allen, Darban, South Africa; Mr. J. Aikman, Guernsey ; 
Mr. Dinnen, Holyhead; Mr. C. Foster, Leeds; Mr. Ellis, London; 
Mr. Hayward, London; Mr. G. F. Naylor; Mr. B. F. Hartzhouse ; 
Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, London; A. Green, London 
A Thirty Years’ Subscriber; L.R.C.P. Lond. ; Surgeon; Law ; Ovum ; 
A Student ; The Head Master of the Ely Cathedral Grammar School ; 
G. G. B.; Medicus, Birmingham ; 8. U. M.; &c., &c. 

LETTERS, each with enclosure, are also acknowledged from—Dr. Dickson, 
Brixton; Mr. Renton, Shockley-bridge; Messrs. Schacht and Co., 
Clifton; Mr. Bennett, Burnley; Mr. Priest, Hertford ; Mc. Stanley, 
North Shields; Mc. Horsfall, Waketield; Mr. F. A. White, London; 
Mr. Woodhouse, Manchester; Dr. Gorton, Anerley-road; Mr. Willey, 
Birmingham; Mc. Jeffery, Epsom ; Messrs. Squire and Co., London; 
Mr. Urquhart, Edinburgh; Mr. Lloyd, Bristol; Dr. Macdonald 
Cupar, Fife; Mr. Lloyd, Sittingbourne; Mrs. Kavanagh, Coventry ; 
Mr. Stephenson, Cardiff; Mr. Davies, Maestey; Mr. Beamor, 
Newton-le-Willows ; Mr. Collacott, Tavistock ; Mr. Lamper, Leeds ; 
Mr. Goddard, Leicester; Mr. Callard, London; Mr. Fry, Swindon; 
Dr. Buchanan, Glasgow; Mr. Van Praagh, London, Mr. Lawton, 
York; Mr. Allen, Bristol; Mr. Buckby; Messrs. Robson and Son, 
London Mr. Hamilton, Brighton; Mr. Evans, Goring; Dr. Water, 
Cape of Good Hope ; Mr. Alodd, Heckmondwike ; Messrs. Smith and 
Son, Birmingham ; Dr. Hewson, Stafford; Dr. Woodruff, E.linburgh ; 
Mr. Kennard, Cranbrook; Mr. Thornton, Exeter; Mr. Beamish, 
Warwick; Mr. Ellis, Brighton; Medicus, Euston-road; A. J.; 
M. E., Twickenham; P. S., Leicester; J. P., Tavistock; W. J. B., 
Harland; T.C., Crambew; A. B. C, Paddington; A. B., Lutter- 
worth; L. G.; M.R.C.P., West Ham; G. A. F., Deptford; L. M., 
Manchester ; Delta, Aberdeen ; Alpha, Sheffield; A. ; H.O.; A. E.E., 
Folkestone; L. H., Manchester; Principal, Seaford; M.D., Camber- 
well; Medicus, Portsmouth; Alpha, South Kensington; T. 8. H. ; 
Alpha, Manchester ; &c., &c. 

Coffee Public-house News, Morning Herald (Baltimore), Sydney Evening 
News, Northern Counties Gazette, Liverpool Mail, Brighton Gazette, 
Daily Review, Evening News, The Zoophilist, &c., have been received. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tae Lancet Orrice, August 4th, 1881. 


Direc- Solar| 
Date, thon | Dry | Wet |Radia| Min. | Rain) marks 
Sea Level,| of Bulb} in fall.| at 8.30 
32° F. Wind. Vacuo| aM. 
July 29 29°97 w. 65 | 62 | 106 74 55 + | Cloudy 
» 30 29°90 S.W.| 64 | 6 79 6 57 v 
29°54 8. | 61 | 59 63 | 56 Raining 
1 29 87 w. 62 | 56 | 105 75 61 |030)| Hazy 
3014 E. | 60 | 55 | 9 55 | 0°19 Overcast 
= 30°25 Ww. | 61 | 58 71 | 52 Raining 
o 80°36 w. 64 | 61 | 112 81 57 \Overcast 


day, and at the same hour. 
METROPOLITAN Free HosprtaL.—Operations, 2 P.m. 
Rovat HospttaL.—Operations, 2 P.M. 
Sr. Mark’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 2 ; on Tuesday, 9 
University CoLt.ece Hoserrat.—Ophthalmic Department.—2 P.M, 
aad on Tuesday, Toursday, and Friday, at the same hour. 


Tuesday, Aug. 9. 
Gur’s Hosprrat.—Operations, 14 P.M., and on Friday at the same hour. 
Wast Lonpon HospitaL.—Operations, 3 P.M. 


Wednesday, Aug. 10. 
ORTHOPADIC HospiTaL.—Operations, 10 a.M. 
MiDDLESEX 1 P.M. 
Sr. BarTHoLomew’s HosPitat. — Operations, 14 P.m., and op Saturday 
at the same hour. 
Sr. Hospital. — Operations, 1} P.M., and on Saturday at the 


same hour. 
St. Mary's HosprraL.—Operations, 14 P.M. 
Kcne’s CoLLece HosritaL. — Uperations, 2 P.M., and on Saturday at 


1 P.M. 

Lonoon HosprTaL.—Operations, 2 P.“., and on Thursday and Satarday 
REAT NORTHERN 
Oniversity CoLLece Hoserrat. — 2° and on Saturday 
the same hoar.—Skin Department.—1.45 p.M., and on Saturday at 

9.15 A.M. 
Hosprtat FoR WOMEN aND CHILDREN, — Operations, 


2) P.M. 
Tharsday, Aug. ll. 
Sr. Gzorce’s HosprtaL.—Operations, | 
HARING-CROSS HospttaL. ons, 2 P.M. 
CenrraL Lonpon Hoserrat. — Operations, 2 P.m., and om 
Friday at the same hour. 
Hosprrat For Women, 2 P.M. 
Norta-West LONDON HoserraL.—Operations, 2} P.M. 


Friday, Aug. 12. 
Sr. Georee’s HospiTtaL.—Ophthalmic Operations, 1} P.M. 
Sr. Taomas’s Hosertat.—Ophthalmic Operations, 2 P.M. 
Rorat Sours Lonpon HosprraL.—Operations, 2 


SUBSCRIPTION. ADVERTISING. 

Post FREE NITED KINGDOM Books and Publications .. .. .. .. «. «+ « «£0 6 0 
Official and General Announcements.. .. .. .. .. 0 5 
One Year............£1 12 6 | Six Months ..... 16 8 
To THE COLONIES AND UniTED Stares.. Ditto, 114 8 mt Page .. «+ «+ o por Line 
Post Office Orders should be addressed to JouN Crort, THE LANCET 
Office, 423, Strand, London, and made payable at the Post Office,| 4” entire ee 


Charing-cross. 
Notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are charged five shillings. 
Cheques to be crossed “ London and Westminster Bank.” 


The above Beale of ‘Charges is arranged upon the basis of the classifica. 

OTICE.—Adv sers are requested observe that 


An original and novel feature of “THe Lancet General Advertiser” is a special Index to Advertisements on page 2, which not only affords 
vertisement. 


a ready means of finding any notice, but is in itself an additional ad 


Advertisements (to ensure insertion the same week) should be ueivered at the Office not later than Wednesday, accompanied by a remittance. 
Answers are now received at this Office, b 7 arrangement, to Advertisements appearing in THE LaNCEr. 
ned 


Terms for Seria) Insertions may be obtai 


ing Agents. 
Tables of 


+ Publisher, to whom all letters relating to Advertisements or Subscriptions should be 
Advertisements are now received at all Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons’ Railway Books 


with the Index of Advertisements, for each Number can be had on application to the Publisher. 


addressed. 
talls throughout the United Kingdom, and all other 


Agent for the Advertising Department in France—J. ASTIER, 67, Rue Caumartin, Paris 
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Monday, Aug. 8. r 
Lonpon OpaTHaLmic Hospital, MOORPIELDS. — Operations, 
10} a.m. each day, and at the same hour. fh 
WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC 1} P.m. each 
u 
t 
t 
f 
t 
1 
1 
1 
Saturday, Aug. 13. 
RovaL Free Hosprrat.—Operations, 2 P.m. 
| y 


